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NOTICES. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of  January 
each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
requested  to'send  the  amount,  ;^i  is,,  at  once  to  Messrs.  Lloyds' 
Bank,  Limited,  i6,  St  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  37, 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  37,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  4,  when  the  Secretary 
is  in  attendance  to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed.  Members  are 

» 

requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Transactions, 


PROCEEDINGS 


or 


THE   SOCIETY 


OF 


BIBLICAL   ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THIRTY-FIRST   SESSION,   1901. 

VOLUME    XXIIL 


First  Meetings  gth  Januarys  190 1. 

[anniversary.] 

F.  D.  MOCATTA,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

IN  THK  CHAIK. 


The   following  Presents    were    announced,  and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Author  :-^A  atalogue  of  the  Scarabs  belonging  to 
Geoige  Fraser.    8vo.     London.     1900. 

From  the  Author :— Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.     Delia  Stela  del 
Foro  e  della  sua  iscrizione  Arcaica. 
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The  following  has  been  purchased  by  the  Council  for  the 
Library : — 

The  Life  and  Confession  of  Asenath  and  Daughter  of  Pentephres 
of  Heliopolis,  narrating  how  the  all-beautiful  Joseph  took  her 
to  wife.  Prepared  by  Mary  Broderick,  from  notes  supplied  by 
the  late  Sir  Peter  le  Page  Renouf.     London.     8vo.     1900. 


The  following  Library  was  nominated  for  election  at  the 
next  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  13th  February,  1901  : — 

The  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue. 


The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society  having  been  nominated  at  the  Meeting  held  on 
the  1 2th  December,  19CX): — 

Rev.  C.  Drayton  Thomas,  Toddington,  Dunstable. 
Herbert  Sefton  Jones,  Kazarma,  Walpole  Road,  Croydon. 
Rev.  John  Wright,  D.D.,  St.  Pauls,  Minesota,  U.S.A. 


To  be  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers : — 
The  Royal  University  Library,  Griefswald. 


The  Chairman  announced  that  Monsieur  Hartwig  Deren- 
bourg  had  been  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society, 
by  the  Council. 


«  « 


•  •        • 
•       •• 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1901. 


* 


In  submitting  my  twenty-second  annual  report,  reference  must 
be  again  made  to  the  severe  losses  the  Society  has  suffered  from  the 
death  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  members ;  it  has  been  a  sad 
duty  to  announce  these  losses  from  time  to  time.  I  would  particularly 
mention  The  Rev.  Robert  Gwynne,  B.A.,  Lieut.-General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  The  Rev.  John  Meadows  Rodwell, 
MJV.,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  etc.,  etc.  ; 
kind  friends  who  have  passed  from  among  us  during  the  year  just  ended. 
The  Society  has  now  completed  the  Thirtieth  Year  of  its  existence, 
and  on  viewing  the  mass  of  valuable  material  it  has  published,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  scholars,  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  that  the 
Society  has  not  received  that  amount  of  general  support  to  which  I 
think  it  is  jusdy  entitled. 

The  number  on  the  roll  of  Members  has,  it  is  true,  been  fairly 
maintained,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  those  friends  who  have  so 
kindly  obtained  the  names  of  new  Members ;  there  is  still,  however, 
much  more  that  might  be  done,  if  a  determined  effort  was  made  in  this 
direction.  There  must  be  many  who  would  be  willing,  if  only  they  were 
asked,  to  help  us  to  place  a  greater  quantity  of  material,  of  a  more 
varied  character,  in  the  hands  of  scholars  and  students,  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  themselves.  I  have  many  times 
appealed  to  the  whole  body  of  Members  to  assist  the  Society  in  this 
manner ;  I  again  repeat  the  appeal,  in  the  hope  that  a  special  effort  wiil 
be  made  on  our  entrance  into  the  XXth  Century. 

The  last  Session  commenced  in  November,  1899,  but  the  present 
volume,  like  its  immediate  predecessors,  includes  the  Proceedings  from 
January  to  December,  1900. 

The  Papers  read  before  the  Society,  and  printed  in  volume  XXII,  will 
be  found  not  inferior  in  value  and  interest  to  those  of  former  years,  and 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  many  writers  who  have 
thus  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  meetings  and  publications. 

In  the  last  report  I  mentioned  that  some  papers  dealing  with  subjects 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  Bible  had  been  promised,  several  of  these 
have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
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PERCY  E.  Newberry  : 

Note,  the  a'aT,  "flies"  (April,  May). 
Fr.  W.  v.  Bissing  : 

Notes  (April,  May). 
F.  Ll.  Griffith,  F.S.A. : 

The  Aberdeen  Reshep  Stela.    Plate  (June). 
Arthur  E.  Weigall  : 

The  Funeral  Tablets  in  the  Brighton  Museum.    2  plates  (June). 
John  Ward,  F.S.A. : 

Egyptian  Scarabs.    4  plates  (June)  ;  4  plates  (December). 

Egyptian  Scarabs.    Text  (June  and  December). 
Prof.  Sayce  {President) : 

I.  Objects  from  the  Tomb  of  a  Prae-dynastic  Egyptian  King  ; 

II.  Some  early  Egyptian  seal  cylinders.     Plate  (November). 
Alan  H.  Gardiner  : 

Notes :    i.  •^^  and  CT^  J    2.  The  Demonstrative  /wvw  and  its 

derivatives  (November). 
Prof.  J.  Lieblein  : 

Le  lever  h^liaque  de  Sothis  le  16  Pharmouti  (December). 
Joseph  Offord  : 

Praefecti  iCgypti  (December). 
Seymour  de  Ricci  : 

The  Praefects  of  Egypt  (December). 
Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Piehl  : 

Egyptian  Notes  (December). 
E.  TowRY  Whyte,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : 

Note  on  an  early  Egyptian  King  (December). 

Alfred  Boissier: 

Notes  d'Assyriologie  (March). 
Prof.  Sayce  {Presidenf) : 

Note  on  excavations  in  Babylonia  (April,  May) ; 

The  Fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  (April,  May)  ; 

The  Language  of  Mitanni  (June) ; 

Additional  Note  (June). 
Rev.  a.  J.  Delattre,  S.J. : 

Quelques  Lettres  Assyriennes  (November). 
Theo.  G.  Pinches: 

The  Temples  of  Babylonia  (December). 
Dr.  M.  Gaster: 

"The  Wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,"  an  ancient  Hebrew  Astrological 
MS.  (December). 

The  Hon.  Miss  Plunket  : 

Ancient  Indian  Astronomy.     Plate  (February). 
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Robert  Brown,  Junr.,  F.SA.  : 

A  Euphratean  Circle  of  360°  (February). 
The  Hon  Miss  Plunket: 

Notes  :  Ahur  Mazda,  etc  (February). 
Joseph  Offord: 

Phoenician  Inscription  at  Greenock.    Plate  (March). 
Joseph  Offord  : 

Note  on  the  Geography  of  Phoenician  Inscriptions  (March). 
E.  L.  PiLCHER : 

Phoenician  Inscription  at  Greenock  (June). 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  {Presidents : 

Note    on    the    "  Hittites,"    additions    to    his  paper   in    the    June 

Proceedings  (February). 

Joseph  Offord  : 

Report,  Congr^  International  d'Histoire  des  Religions  (November). 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  again  due  to  Mr.  Walter  L.  Nash,  for 
having  so  kindly  made  the  photographs  required  for  most  of  the 
illustrations  that  have  appeared  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  foi  the 
past  year.  To  him  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  very  complete  indexes 
to  the  separate  volumes,  which  not  only  add  very  much  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  them,  but  are  a  great  assistance  in  using  them. 

In  the  November  Proceedings^  was  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  photographic  plates  taken  direct  from  the  original  scarabs  and 
seal  cylinders  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A.  These,  when 
the  series  is  complete,  will  number  sixteen  plates,  containing  about  five 
hundred  impressions,  Mr.  Ward  having  kindly  placed  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Society.  The  remaining  plates  will  be  issued  in  future 
Parts  of  the  Proceedings. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  MS.  Index  already  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Nash  in  order  to  complete  the  series  of 
Transactions  by  adding  the  ninth  volume.  I  also  then  stated  that  it  was 
quite  complete,  and  only  waited  the  necessary  number  of  subscribers  to 
enable  the  Council  to  have  it  printed.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  very  desirable  position  has  not  yet  been  attained,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  members  will  show  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Nash's  generous 
gift,  and  laborious  work,  by  at  once  subscribing  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies,  in  order  to  enable  the  Council  to  place  the  MS.  Index  in  the 
printer's  hands. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  report  that  M.  Naville,  who  so 
kindly  undertook  the  completion  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  RenouPs 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  work,  and  hopes  in  a  short  time  to  have  sufficient  ready  to  commence 
printing.  Six  parts  of  the  large  paper  edition  have  already  appeared, 
and  only  two  are  now  required  in  order  to  complete  the  work. 
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The  number  of  kindred  Societies  with  which  publications  are  ex- 
changed has  been  increased.  Many  donations  of  books  have  also  been 
made  by  various  authors,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  for  thus  placing  their  works  within  the  reach  of  many  to  whom 
they  may  be  of  real  service,  and  others  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Council,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  this 
purpose  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the  Library  as  complete  as  could  be 
wished. 

A  list  of  many  works  especially  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
has  been  printed  many  times  at  the  end  of  the  Proceedings,  This  list  is 
necessarily  altered  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the  kind  responses 
made  by  the  presentation  of  some  of  the  books  required.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  use  our 
Library,  that  those  Members  who  have  duplicate  copies  of  those  works 
entered  in  the  list,  or  others  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
will  present  them,  and  thus  give  to  students  the  opportunity  and 
benefit  of  using  them. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  publications  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  it 
surely  ought  to  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  year  after  year,  that, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  properly  carried  out,  liberal  contributions 
are  to  be  desired  from  the  Members. 

Much  inconvenience,  and  correspondence  which  should  be  unneces- 
sary, has  been  caused  by  some  Members  not  paying  their  subscriptions 
regularly.  I  must  call  attention  to  the  notices  issued  in  the  Proceedings 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  one  of  which  points  out  that  the  subscriptions 
are  dtie  in  advance  in  January,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  if  subscrip- 
tions are  not  paid  regularly,  difficulty  and  trouble  occurs  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council. 

The  audited  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  year 
1900  shows  that  the  funds  available  for  that  year  have  been  ^617  8j.  i/f., 
and  the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  has  been  ;£556  141.  \od.  The 
balance  carried  forward  from  1899  was  ^^64  i8j.  6r/.,  and  that  from  the 
year  just  ended  is  j[fio  13J.  yi. 


The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  offered  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  services  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 


Jan.  9]  COUNCIU  [1901. 

The  following  Officers  and  Council  for  the  current  year 
were  elected  : — 


COUNCIL,     1901. 

« 

President. 
PROF.    A.    H.    SAYCE,   LL.D.,  &c.,    &c. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace  The  I^rd  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury. 

Arthur  Gates. 

F.  D.  Mocatta,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

Walter  Morrison,  M.P. 

Sir  Gharles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  D.G.L.,  M.D.,  &c. 

Alexander  Peckover,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.  S.A. 

Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  D.D.  (Ganon  of  Ganterbury). 

The  Right  Rev.  S.  W.  Allen,  D.D.  (R.G.  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury). 

General  Sir  Gharles  Warren,  G.G.M.G.,  &€.»  &c 


CounciL 


Rev.  Gharles  James  Ball,  M.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  T.  K.  Ghevne,  D.D. 

Thomas  Ghristy,  F.L.S. 

Dr.  M.  Gaster. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith,  F.S.A. 

Rev.  Albert  Lowy,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Rev.  James  Marshall,  M.A. 


Prof.  G.  Maspero. 

Claude  G.  Montefiore. 

Prof.  E.  Naville. 

J.  Pollard. 

Edward    B.    Tylor,    D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
E.  Towry  Whyte,  M.A., 

F.S.A. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 
Bernard  T.  Bosanqurt. 

Secretary. 
W.  Harry  Rylands,  F.S.A. 

Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Gorrespondence. 

F.  Legoe. 

Honorary  Librarian. 
W.  Harry  Rylands  {pro,  tetn,)* 
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EGYPTIAN   NOTES. 
The  Sacerdotal  Title  Gemat. 

The  title  Gemat  was  held  by  nearly  every  Egyptian  lady  whose 
time  was  not  otherwise  entirely  occupied.  The  duties  incumbent 
upon  this  office  are  not  known  with  any  certainty,  but  it  is  probable 
that  those  of  the  church  choristers  of  the  present  day  are  of  a  very 
similar  nature.  The  Gemat  was  the  chantress  of  the  temple,  who,  with 
the  chanter  priests,  the  harpers,  and  the  sistrum  shakers,  made  music  in 
honour  of  the  Deity.  The  temple  of  every  god  possessed  its  female 
choir ;  and  therefore  a  lady  living  in  a  provincial  town  who  desired 
to  become  a  Gemat  had  not,  unless  she  had  particular  scruples 
against  the  local  god,  to  leave  her  home  in  so  doing.  The  office 
must  have  been  a  more  or  less  desirable  one ;  for  I  have  noticed 
many  stelae  which  record  the  fact  that  all  the  female  members  of  a 
family — sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number — held  the  title. 

Strange  to  say,  the  important  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Priesthood 
has  been  but  little  studied ;  and  the  title  Gemat  has  thus  passed 
untouched  through  the  scrutiny  which  has  been  directed  by  modern 
savants  upon  so  many  details  of  Egyptology.  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  call  attention  to  this  interesting  order,  and  to  point  out 
a  certain  fact  concerning  it  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  noticed 
before. 

Gema^  Gemat,  or  Gemati,  as  the  title  is  variously  named,  is  written 
in  many  different  ways,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the  following : 

^'     ^'      %'     ^'     +0    '    ^o'     ^'     3^1' 

3^'    ^f\\'    ^\\ 
All  these,  and  many  more,  have  been  considered  to  be  merely 
different  readings  of  the  same  word ;  but  upon  close  examination  I 

think  that  three  at  least,   namely,  -i^,   -i^,   and  -»l-fl  ,   differ 

materially  from  the  rest.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  has  one 
Stroke,  the  second  two,  and  the  third  three  strokes  attached  to  it ; 
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and  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  these  strokes  referred  to  three 
ranks  or  grades  in  the  order. 

That  the  one  stroke  in  the  writing,  .=1^ ,  is  not  placed  there  to 

symmetrically  balance  the  ^  upon  the  opposite  side — the  one  other 
manner  by  which  its  presence  may  be  accounted  for — may  be  seen 

from  the  fact  that  the  ugly  word  --l-fl  is  continually  found  upon 

the  monuments;  for  which  breach  of  custom  there  could  be  no 
excuse  other  than  that  of  preventing  confusion  between  it  and  the 

•al-D .      An  Egyptian  scribe,  who  invariably  inserted  a  stroke  to 

balance  an  unsymmetrical  word,  would  have  done  so  in  this  case 
also,  had  he  not  had  definite  reason  to  do  otherwise. 

In  the  -»i-^i  the  two  strokes  may  be  thought  to  correspond  to 

the  \\  in  the  writing  --1-0 ,  GematL  This,  however,  is  not  so,  for 
the  strokes  are  upright  1 1,  and  not  vertical  as  in  the  letter  >\:  while 
in  some  cases  I  have  noticed,  the  word  Is  written  ■''i;^-*  ^^  ^^^ 

strokes  slanting  in  a  different  direction  to  the  rest  of  the  inscription, 
in  order,  apparently,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  strokes  of  the  >\. 

And  in  the  writing  ^1^  ,  the  strokes  must  either  refer  to  the  rank 

of  the  order,  or  else  must  be  those  signifying  the  plural.  But  on  an 
ushabti  box  in  the  British   Museum,  to  quote  one  instance,  the 

original  owner  is  thrice  recorded  as  being  a  --i-O  . 

Thus  it  appears  very  probable  indeed  that  three  ranks  existed  in 
the  order,  under  some  such  conditions  as  the  following.    The  body 

of  the  choir  consisted  of  the  plain   ^'^^  so  often  seen  upon  the 

monuments.     Above  these  were  the  picked  singers  in  three  ranks : 

the  -Xfl,  Gemat  I,  the  -X^,  Gemat  II,  and  the  -1-0 ,  Gemat  III. 

These  three  ranks,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  ascended  in 
superiority  from  the  Third  to  the  First ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
numbers  referred  only  to  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  Gemat  in 
the  temple.  Perhaps  the  Gemat  I  led  the  chants,  and  the  Gemat  II 
and  III  caught  up  the  refrain  in  turn,  while  the  unnumbered 
chantresses  performed  the  choruses.  This,  however,  is  mere 
conjecture. 

II 
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Antiquities  in  the  Museum  0/  the  Sodefi  Jersiaise. 
'■  In  the  Museum  of  the  Soci^t^  Jersiaise,  at  SL  Heliers,  Jersey,  a 
few  Egyptian  antiquities 
are  exhibited.  Among 
these  I  noticed  a  small 
dark  alabaster  pestle 
and  mortar,  belongit^ 
to  a  High  Priest  of 
Ptab,  named  PtaJ^-mes, 
which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  P.  Baudains. 
The  mortar  is  a  round, 
slightly  hollowed  dish, 
about  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  rim,  de- 
" —  '  __-  creasing    to    a    quarter 

of  an  inch  towards  the  centre. 

Upon  the  back  is  described  perpendicularly   I  ^^    "^st  A  t 

ft  fH  '  ^""  '""  ^''P  ^"'^  Ptahmes,  "  the  stm-  and  ur  ^rp  hemt- 
priest  (the  titles  of  the  High  Priest  of  Ptah)  Ptah-mes." 

The  pestle  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  very  similar  in 
shape  to   the  modern    pestle.      Down   the  side  the  same  titles 

»k.  ^^  n  T  ^^^  inscribed,  but  the  name  of  the  owner  is  here 
written  \M  I — Mes,  instead  of  8  m  1 /"/hA-otm— a  somewhat 
remarkable  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  engraver. 

From  the  style  of  the  workmanship  and  cut  of  the  hieroglyphs  it 
is  clear  that  it  belonged  originally  to  the  famous  Ptah-mes,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  High  Priest  under  Amen-hetep  III,  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Newberry  in  Proceedings  of  December,  1899,  in 
his  descripiiori  of  a  stone  jar  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Walter  L, 
Nash,  F.S.A.,  on  which  the  name  of  this  Ptah-mes  is  inscribed.  It 
may  have  come  from  a  set  of  alabaster  utensils  made  for  the  Ka 
of  the  deceased,  and  placed  in  his  tomb. 
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&/(?»  SesA  ii^r  heb  dep  ne  neb  taut  am  per  ne  SAu  Tefnet  neier 
hen  dep  ne  Anheru  Minmes  se  sab  ami  as  ne  Shu  Tefnet  neter  hen 
dep  Anheru  Heru. 

"  The  Royal  Scribe ;  the  Chief  Magician  of  the  Lord  of  the 
two  Lands ;  the  official  of  the  Temple  of  Shu  and  Tefnet ;  the  High 
Priest  of  Anfeeni,  Min-nies.  Son  of  the  Judge ;  the  official  of  the 
Temple  of  Shu  and  Tefnet ;  the  High  Priest  of  Anherii,  Heru." 

A  short  perpendicular  inscription  upon  the  back  of  the  figure 
gives  the  same  in  brief.  Upon  the  right  shoulder  is  inscribed  the 
cartouche  of  Rameses  II ;  and  thus  we  see  that  Min>mes  occupied 
the  very  interesting  position  of  Chief  Magician  to  Rameses  the 
Great. 

With  a  little  thought  one  finds  that  Min-mes  is  either  an  extremely 
important  personage,  or  more  or  less  unimportant,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  is  examined.  To  the  archaeologist  he 
may  be  important  as  the  adviser  of  Rameses,  and  to  him  may  be 
attributed  much  of  the  glory  of  the  period.  And  to  the  Biblical 
savant  he  may  be  of  interest  as  the  actual  magician,  or  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  magician,  who  competed  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when  the  two  Hebrew  leaders  were  urging  the  Pharaoh  to  release 
their  countrymen  from  slavery.  For  Rameses  II  is  usually  considered 
to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression  and  the  Exodus  in  that  case 
took  place  soon  after  his  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Rameses  II  was  not  the  oppressor  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  if  the  title  Kher  heb  hep  ne  neb  taut  is  an  extravagance, 
then  Min-mes  immediately  sinks  to  the  level  of  interest  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    It  is  impossible  to  say  more  upon  a  subject  which 
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builded  upon  such  doubtful  foundations.     Nevertheless,  the  little 
statuette  is  certainly  food  for  much  thought. 

A  Small  Porcelain  Naos  of  Bast. 

The  plate  gives  five  views  of  a  small  porcelain  naos,  in  the 
possession  of  Col.  John  Evans,  of  Merle,  Slinford,  Horsham.  It 
was  obtained  by  him  from  an  Arab  named  Hamid  Smail  (now 
deceased),  and  was  exhibited  some  time  ago  at  an  Egyptian 
exhibition  held  by  the  Burlington  Arts  Club.  The  original  blue 
glaze  has  now  nearly  vanished,  but  otherwise  it  is  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  is  iW  inches  in  height,  and  was  apparently  used  as  a 
pendant  to  a  necklace  or  other  piece  of  jewellery. 

The  naos  is  furnished  with  two  doors  which  move  upon  hinges. 
When  opened  an  inner  shrine  is  revealed,  containing  a  head  of  the 
goddess  Bast.  Nine  uraei,  and  beneath  them  the  usual  winged  disk, 
form  the  frontal  ornamentation ;  the  sides  are  decorated  with  the 
figures  of  Bast  and  Neith,  and  upon  the  back  is  represented  a 
winged  scarab.  The  naos  has  been  examined  by  Prof.  Petrie,  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  him  absolutely  unique  so  far  as  he  can 
tell. 

I  am  indebted  to  Col.  Evans  for  the  photographs,  and  for  his 
permission  to  publish  an  account  of  this  remarkable  object. 

ARTHUR  E.   WEIGALL. 


IS 
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NOTES   ON   DEMOTIC   PHILOLOGY:    THE 

KHAMUAS    STORIES. 

By  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

In  order  to  complete  the  edition  of  the  "  Stories  of  the  High 
Frttsts  of  Memphis i'*  I  intend  to  publish  special  glossaries  of  the  two 
demotic  texts,  together  with  a  grammatical  sketch,  and  I  venture  to 
hope  that  demotic  and  Coptic  scholars  will  kindly  aid  in  this  by 
their  criticisms  on  the  volume  already  published.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  important  corrections  so  far  obtained  from  my  own 
reading. 

The  name  of  the  king  who  was  the  father  of  Neneferkaptah 
was  really  Mer-ka,  not  Mer-neb,  as  Brugsch  and  others  read 
it,  of  which  reading  that  given  in  the  Stories^\  viz,^  Mer-neb-Ptah, 
is  a  mere  variation.  In  the  demotic  of  the  Rhind  bilingual 
papyrus    the    name    Men-ka-Ra    (Mencheres)    is    regularly    spelt 

f/.*)  tl-^iia—  Mne-K-R\  corresponding  to  ^~^IlJ    \jf  ^  in  the 

hieratic  (see  Brugsch,  Rh.  Pap,^  group  No.  127).    Thus  IXl »  ^^ 
hitherto    doubtful    element    in    the    king's    name,    is    proved    to 

correspond  to  U.     In  the  name  of  Nenefer-ka-Ptah  a  different 
group,  namely  that  for  k\    L-J   ^feji*  "Bull," J   is  used.      In  his 

*  This  volume  is  referred  to  as  Kkamuas^  Khatn^  in  the  notes, 
t  IChamuaSt  pp.  16,  108.   The  signs,  which  are  here  in  reality  determinatives, 
can  also  be  read  as  "  Ptah." 

X  The  Bull  of  Ptah  «■  Apis,  JCham,,  p.  16,  note. 

16 
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father's   name  we   evidently    have  *— '  ka^  the  **  Double,"  or   from 

one  point  of  view,  the  Life-Energy  (see  Hieroglyphs^  p.  15). 
Mer-ka  might  stand  for  Mer-ka-Ra,  />.,  either  Mer-kau-Ra,  a  king  of 
the  Xlllth  dynasty,  or  Ka-mery-Ra  of  the  Xth  dynasty.^ 

In  the  imperfect  passage  in  I  Kh.,  IV,  39,  we  have  ivn  tty-n-s  = 

Ite  rCA.nOTfC,  the  past  tense,  "she  was  beautiful,"  It^.ItO'Vq 
being  spelt  fi^y-n-f.  Preceding  this  expression  is  the  group  for  hl)^ 
"festival/*  used  either  as  a  word  or  perhaps  as  a  determinative. 
The  sentence  may  be  read,  "There  never  was  a  woman  of  her 
festal-splendour  (?),  for  she  was  beautiful,  etc." 

Another  imperfect  passage,  I  Kh.,  IV,  34,  may  read,  **  Hail  King 
Darkness !  God  help  thee  King  Light ! "  It  is  Ahure's  cry  when 
the  masic  power  and  light  departed  from  the  tomb  as  Setne  carried 
off  the   book.     The  demotic  of  the  last  exclamation  seems  to  be 

/»"//i,  Mr  sw-k  (cf.  Rh.  dti,,  No.  216,  for  siv),  />.,  "  Horus  is 

thy  binder  "  or  "jailor,"  or  "  Horus  be  thy  protector,"  and  such  may 
well  be  an  expression  used  in  taking  a  long  or  hopeless  farewell, 
"  Farewell  for  ever !  " 

The  demotic  name  of  Osiris  should  be  throughout  transliterated 

/fV;-,  not  '5V,  in  accordance  with  the  Coptic  spelling  OlfCIpe  : 
OTCipi.  I  Kh.,  V,  35  :  «  /  is  certainly  late  Eg.  ;;/  dr,  *•  after  that." 
II  Kh  ,  II,  II  :  'a;  n  yrJ  is  "  wealth,"  or  "importance,"  comp.  Boh. 
(JDOT  It€I^T^.  lb,  23 :  s.ntr  is  probably  to  be  read  swt, 
lb.  IV.  2  :  K'Wr^  '* Vice-roy (?),"  should  probably  be  fFr,  "prince." 
On  p.   1 50  of  the  publication,  g^oeiTG,  T  is  of  course  a  mistake 

for  g^ieiT,  n. 

In  addition  to  a  multitude  of  details  that  require  to  be  improved 
or  altered,  the  notes  on  the  verb  'jr,  "come"  need  to  be  largely 

rewritten.  The  verbs  ll,  -A^,  are  ver)^  anomalous  in  their  use. 
The  peculiar  narifetive  past  form  of  J\  y\ ,  in  demotic,  e-f  Vf',  "  he 

§  The   brother  of   Nenefer-ka-Ptah   bears   the  late  name    (Deltaic    period) 

Art'Hor-rtiy  not  Anherru  as  it  has  hitherto  been  read.     Even 


Ka-mery-Ra  is  found  in  late  times,  as  the  name  of  an  Ethiopian  king. 
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Ancestors,  which  gives  us  the  best  hst  of  the  kings  from  Mena  to 
his  own  reign  ;  where  the  young  Rameses  II  is  seen  being  instructed 
by  his  rather  in  the  glories  of  a  great  ancestr)-,  and  advised  to  act  as 
becomes  the  representati\  e  of  such  a  line  of  kings.  Setj-  began 
more  reconstruction  than  he  lived  to  carr)-  out,  and  his  temples  were 
finished  by  his  son,  Kameses  II,  tiut  rn  an  inferior  style,  the 
diflerence  is  apparent.  Sety  had  prepared  a  magnificent  tomb  for 
himself,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Rings  at  Thebes, 
but  his  remains  are  not  therein.  His  mummy  is  in  the  Cairo 
Museum  ;  it  is  the  only  royal  mummy  that  is  pleasing  to  look 
upon ;  the  fine  features  of  the  good  man  seem  in  repose,  and 
with  his  arms  crossed  peacefully  on  his  breast,  he  looks  as  if  quietly 
asleep.  His  superb  coflin  is  to  be  seen  in  London  in  the  Soane 
Museum,  it  is  car\ed  out  of  one  block  of  transparent  alabaster,  and 
richly  sculptured  within  and  without.  At  Abydos  the  portrait  of 
Sety  is  seen  offering  a  model  of  the  goddess  of  Truth  to  the  deity. 
Truth  in  fact  was  his  watchword,  and  the  figure  of  Maat  is  seen  in 
his  scarabs,  and  was  actually  made  a  part  of  his  ruling  name. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  this  ^'ood  man's  coffin  should  not  be  restored 
to  his  splendid  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  his  tine  mummy  placed 
reverently  in  its  beautiful  alabastcp  sarcophagus  once  more. 

25L  SETV  I,  XIX TH  Dvn.-lsia  (1327-1275  ii.c).     His  scarab.-*  are 
not  plentiful.     This  one  is  we!|  cut,  and  hears  his  cartouche 
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\^^u^^  P^ 


with     ornamental    scrollwork  under,    which 


may  have  some  hidden  meai>ing.     Ra  '  men  *  maat,  "  Truth 
upholds  RaP     Steatite  scarab,  colour  gone. 

262.  SETY  I  (    G  if.  t^^^  °  I  -"^^X-  J  Ra  •  men  •  maat  Mer  Ptah, 

'* Belmtd  of  Piahi'  *•  Ra  firm   in    Truth,''   two   titles   of 
Sety. 


486.  SETY  I.       Double   "Ren"   amulet  To  ^  t!^j| ,  men  maat 
Ra,  and    Jj   (]l)T=rAAA/^      8    Sety    mer  n     Ptah,    ''Sety, 

MoTjed  of  PtnhJ"     Lilac  paste,  inlaid  green. 

R AMESES  II  (the  Great)  was  a  very  different  man  from  his 
father,  the  gentle  cultivated  Sety.  He  did  much  building,  but  it  is 
of  a  gaunt  ostentatious  type,  vxiry  different  from  Sety's  fine  archi- 
tecture. Enormous  statues  of  himself  and  vain-glorious  records  of 
his  great  victories  are  most  predominant.  He  even  des(X)iled 
the  ancient  tombs  of  their  treasures  to  pay  for  his  wars,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  jealousy  of  foreign  nations,  which  was 
ultimately  the  ruin  of  his  country,  ,by  provoking  reprisals  of  outside 
enemies. 

The  scarabs  of  RAMESES  II,  the  (ireat  (1275-1208  k.c),  are 
not  very  common.  In  fact,  these  little  "  proofs  of  history  "  were 
getting  out  of  fashion.  People  were  growing  less  religious,  jxirhaps, 
though  the  best  statue  we  possess  of  Rameses  II  represents  him  in 
a  most  devout  attitude,  presenting  a  table  of  offerings  to  the  gods 
of  the  great  temple  of  Ahvdos.  Instead  of  this,  he  was  a  destroyer. 
He  pillaged  the  ancient  shrines  to  erect  vain  memorials  of  him- 
self, and  Egypt  never  recovered  from  his  rapacious  extravagance. 
l>e  Morgan,  in  his  exploration  of  the  royal  tombs  of  the  XIIi  h 
DvNAsTY  at  Dahshur,  found  indubitable  evidence  that  they  had 
been  systematically  robbed  of  their  treasures  by  the  emissaries  of 
Rameses  II. 
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272.  ISluc  pottery  ring.  Suppliu-s  us  with  the  first  cartouche  of 
Kamksks  II  (  Q ilHor — .'*«*  J  Ka-iiser-Maaselep 
en  Ra.     "  I^verfiil  is  the  truth  ofKa."     "  Chostn  of  Ra." 


271,  another    Mm;  pottery  ring,  gives    iis    his    second    cartouche 
C®  (ll  PP  f| '^^  ^"^^  ]  '    "^<""""<  Mmfd  of  Amen.'- 
17    seems  meant  for  Ramests  II,  but  the  inscription  is  blundered. 

498.  I'irst  cartouche  of  Kameses,  as  No.  272  above.  Cynocephalus 
of  Thoth  on  an  altar,  between  the  king  and  goddess  Ma.\  r, 
with  extended  wings,  i^a  ■^^3^  underneath.     Fine  scaral>. 
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253.  RAMESES  II,  '*Ren"  amulet,  with  the  two  cartouches  of 
Rameses  differing  on  each  side,  as  on  those  above. 

68-  Scarab,  with  second  cartouche,  Rameses  II.     Above,  winged 
disc.     Supporters — Urseus  with  Hathor  and  Isis  head-dress, 

and   T  repeated. 

258.   Nefert  •  ARV,   wife   of    Rameses    II,      loT  U 

I     6   o      1  w  en 
This  was  a  royal  princess,  before  her  union  with  Ramses, 

and    some  have   thought   that    she   was    the    "  Pharaoh's 

daughter  "  who  found  Moses,  and  adopting  him  for  her  son, 

sent  him  to  the  University  of  Heliopolis  to  learn  "  all  the 

wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 

255.  PASER,  Vizier  of  Rameses  II.     On  one  side  royal  cartouche 
of  Rameses.     On  the  other  side,  in  two  columns  of  writing, 

Erpa^  the  Ha,  heUrved  of  the  divine  father^  the  gm'ernor  of  the 

dt)\    the     Uazir    Paser,       See    Proceeding's    BibI,    Arch,^ 

Mr,  Nrivberrfs  Note,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  63. 

Mr.  Newberry  tells  of  several  steles  and  statues  of  this  famous 

Minister.     One  statue  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Louvre 

there  i.s  a  small  plaque  very  much  resembling  \o.  255  above.     His 

tomb  is  near  Thebes. 

429.  The  seal  of  a  royal  scribe,  green  pottery  (?),   part  missing. 
Translation   of   inscription  :    *'  Be/oved  of   Thoth,   lord  of 
Hennopo/iSj  true  scribe ^ 

422    (possibly  of  time  of  Amexhotep  I,  cf  No.  32,  Plate  I).  Hathor 
head  in  relief     On  back  two  crowns  of  Lower  Egypt,  with 

life,   between. 


f. 


260.  The  seal  of  the  temple  of  Karnak.  liurnt  clay  impre.ssion 
of  a  seal.  This  had  been  used  to  seal  a  door,  the 
marks  of  the  Avood  of  which  exist  on  the  back.  During 
a  conflagration  the  clay  impression  of  the  signet  has 
been  converted  into  "  terracotta."  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cartouche,  with  plumes  for  crest.    The  impression  below 

is    quite    clear :     (1    0    , .  [W\  i|  °  J|  ~»      "  Amen    Ra,  ^ 

lord  of  the  thrones   of  the  ttvo   lands,   within   Ap  '  asut "  \ 

( Karnak).  \ 
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Ramkses  II  reigned  powerfully  for  nearly  70  years,  but  dis- 
astrously for  Kgypt.  His  conquests  cost  the  country  dear,  and 
it  never  again  rose  to  prominent  or  permanent  prosperity.  He 
left  gigantic  monuments  of  his  victories,  from  Abu  Sinibel  in 
Nubia,  to  Beyrout  in  Syria,  Of  all  his  many  sons  (he  is  said  to 
have  had  117)  none  were  fit  to  maintain  his  power,  and  all  his 
successors  were  unable  to  rule  his  vast  dominions.  After  Rameses 
the  Great,  Egypt's  greatness  began  to  wane,  and  never  again  held  its 
prominence  among  nations. 

32.  Sety  II  (i  189-1 184  B.C.)  leaves  a  few  marks  of  his  short 
reign.  This  is  a  portion  of  an  encaustic  tile  (blue  ground) 
which  I  found  in  the  ruins  of  Karnak,  showing  that  he  had 
worked  there  in  adorning  the  temple. 

259*  (     O  I  |m|  f> — ^     I  Sktv  II,  a  well-cut  scarab  with  his  throne 

tide,  **  S/rof/ji^  are  the  Forms  of  Ka^^'  and  ^^ chosen  of  Ra:'* 

*  p-'^^'ty  H,  well  cut  scarabs  f     O  |  m  i^— ^     J  with  much  the 
same  device. 

343.  Sety  II    f     ^  |0h  •^=^    ]  same  as   above,  with  the 

addition,  "  Behwed  of  Amen'' 

261^  274.  l)e\ices  of  this  period,  resembling  those  of  Sety  II. 

28,  29,  Blue  glazed  plaques  of  QUEKN  'lAUSERT  (1184-1181 
iJ.c.),  foundation  deix)sits  of  her  temple  at  Thebes,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Petrie.  Being  a  royal  princess  of  late  XYIIIth 
Dynasty,  she  thus  gave  her  husband,  Siptah,  right  to  reign. 
The  inscription  on  No.  28  reads  as  follows  : — "  Belirved  of 
Amen^  i/ie  daughter  of  Ra^  Tauskrt,  chosen  of  iMaat." 

226.  Gold  plate  from  the  mounting  of  the  scarab  of  a  **  royal  son  " 
of  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Sa  seten  Run. 
The  XXth  Dynasty  began  with  Rameses  111  (i  180- 1148),  who 
made  wars  in  Sjrria,  and  with  the  spoils  built  the  great  temple  of 
Medinet  Habu,  where  his  victories  are  recorded  on  the  walls  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  sculptures. 

PLATE  VII. 

After  the  Ramesside  periods  scarabs  become  scarce,  and  for  a  time 
almost,  it  would  seem,  went  out  of  use  (XIXth  XXIst  Dynasty). 
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Khcpsh-f.      Steatite,  colour  gone, 
roughly  cut. 
13L  SI.AMKX,  XXIsT  DvsAMV.     Not 
much  is  known    of  liini,  except 
that   Dr.  I'elric  found  his  build- 
ingi  at  lanis. 
Ill    the  XXIlNi.  l)vN.\srv    ;i    revival 
seems    to  have  taken  place  under  Shis- 
hanq,    who  is    mentioned    in    the    IHble, 
and  t>sorkon  (about  910  n.c.)  who  built 
much  at  llubastis. 

262.  OSORKON  II  (about  910  u.c). 
'I'he  builder  of  the  great 
festival  hall  at  Bubaslis  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Naville  (I'gypt 
Exploration  Fund.)  The  scarab 
pale     green      jwttery.     with 

scte[i  en    Amen. 


(oy. 


C^ 


M^ 


.  OSORKOXII 


Gi\^c?) 


(XXliND    Dvwvrv)    Kauser- 

maat      setep       en  ■  Ra  ■  .\men,  Osorkok. 

"Strong     in    the      truth     of     Ra,      Fi-om  Maspem' s  "  Passing  af 

chosen  of  Amen.-  (?)  '*'  ^"'"/"■.■^■"-V-^'<--A'- 

\  Well  cut  scarab  for  the  time.     Colour  gone. 
162.  Scarab  of  alx)ut  this  time,  well  cut    ^   1  ^1  "t  Khonsw 
em  sa,  "  Kkonsu  t's  proUclioii." 
2.  I'lAXKHV     I.       XXIVth     Dynasty     (about     7S0     u.c). 

(j  0^  r^  -Amen  pa  khred,  and  other  symbols. 

I'iankhy  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  conijuered  Egypt.  .\  great  stele 
tecordmg  hLs  victories  w.ns  erected  by  him  at  Cehel  Barkal,  in 
Nubia,  giving  names  of  all  his  generally,  etc. 
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345.  I'lANKHY  II.     XXIVtie  Dvnastv  (594-589  1: 


f  OjOimi,         £v — .™™H^^j      Ra  ■  men  ■  khqjer  setep  e 
19.  I'lANKHVlI.  Cartouch<^'^(0g;aa]and'^^-=J.f) 


279.  PIM.'M,  Prince  of  Husiris,  mentioned  on  Piankhy's  stele. 
This  is  a  remarkable  signet  of  a  great  prince  or  official,  an 
historical  jiersonage  of  this  lime.  There  is  another  scarab 
of  I'imai  in  University  College.  "^  "^15  "T" 
■■C^|°)^*-=*')=^  "TAe  Effa  and  Ha  prince,  priat  of 
Osiris,  lord  of  Busiris  the  irry  s.rtal,  Pimai."  A  well  cut 
scarab,  colour  gone. 

SHABAKA.  XXVth  DvNAsrv  (714  7"=  '■■<'-).     This  king  came 
from    Ethiopia,    and    bis   name    is 
found  on  the  temples  of  Karnak. 
No.  205  is  a  ver)'  beautiful  scarab, 
which    shows    there    were 
still  artists  in  Egypt.     lis  in- 
scription is  r    o  J  tJ  J 

Ra  nefer   ka.       It   has    its 
original  sea-green  colour. 
367     is     a     pottery    l>ead,    with 
the  pienomeii  of  Sn.\iUK.\ 

Mer  Amen,  Nefer  Ka  Ra, 
"  Bel<ri'ed  of  Amen  "  .■  -V-  "^  below.  "  lirifi};  for  ever" 

368.  Another  [wtterj-  bead,  with  Shabaka's  other  cartouche,  his 
«c;//fy/,al>ove  ^^  Sa  Ra,  ".S>/wrt/'M*'.V«;/,"anclthecarlourhe 

TtTiT  "^  LJ  Kha  Ka  Ka,  and  underneath  -^  "^  ankh  /t, 

-  Living  f,.r  ever" 
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Tahakija,  XXVth  Dvnastv  (690-664  b.c). 
f>4    is  one  of  the  gems  of  my  collection,  and  is  unique.     It  has  all 
tht-  perfection  of  form  and  execution  of  the  best  period,  yet 
is  one  of  the  latest  of  royal  scarabs.     It  contains  two  royal 
cartouches,    Taharqa,    of    the 
XX\"th,  and  that  of  Piankhy  of 
the    XXIVth    DvnaStv,    who 
was  father,  or  father-in-law  of 
Tahakqa.     It    is    conjectured 
that  Tahartia  may    not   have 
been    himself    of    the    blood- 
roj-al,  and  he  therefore  i)laces 
his   wife'.s    family   title    beside 
his  own.     "^  Sa    Ra.    "i,w 

byt,  '^  kUig of  Upper  and Ltyjver  tahari.a 

Egypt,  (^  ri]  -^jrAHARiM.         E,npUr-s.Px.K: 

I  jrot  this  fine  scarab  at  Medinet  Habu,  on  which  temple 
there  is  a  record  that  TAHARyA  had  restored  part  of  it.  Tahanja 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  {II  Kings, 
xi.\,  10)  a.s  the  ally  of  Hezekiah 
against  Sennacherib.  He  is  there  called 
'I'irhakah  the  /Kthiopiaii,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  his  race  came  from  the 
south,  conquered  the  Egyptians,  and  em- 
braced their  religion  and  language. 

287  and  128  are  uncertain  scarabs  of  this 
period. 

TA.,AR.M.  129.     P     ^      '■■«''      .'■'."       Of      R„,"      ditto, 

Ft^,,,  Afa>f^r..;  No.  98.  Ka  Nefer,  in  cartouche, 

—S.F.C.K.  winged  iirteus  above. 

413.  o'^^^^O   Sa  Ra.  Amen  Ra,  '^  jw/o/ ///,-«//;  .4/w/ ^fl." 


n 
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500.  Odv.  couchant  sphinx,  in  front  figure  of  goddess  Maat,  over  the 

back,  (I  O  I  Amen  Ra.    Rev,   Amen  Ra  "^37  neb,  lord. 

Pottery. 

361.  Disc  with  uroei  above.  Inscription  :  ^''  Approved  lyy  Pfah  and 
Maat^  and  by  t fie  good  god '^  {the  king). 

342.  tine   scarab,   green  colour.      Inscription  :      T 

^  I  ^^37  / ^— D  i  n,    "  Hoiv  beautiftd  is   Ptali   beyond 

every  countenance  in  giving  might J^ 
474.   ^^l  I  sa  Amen  Nefer,  ''  beaut  if tii  son  of  Amen.'' 

363.  An  exquisitely  cut  flat  bead,  green  colour.  Obv.y  in  relief. 
Isis  suckling  Horus,  background,  a  clump  of  papyrus, 
Rei'.,  intaglio.  Inscription  :  "*  Like  the  goddess  who  nurses 
Horus  of  the  mars  he  s,^^  (Saite  period,  and  showing  excel- 
lent work  for  such  a  late  date,  cir.  600  B.C.) 

PLATE  VIII. 

Good  Wishes,  Mottoes,  &c. 

The  scarabs  in  the  succeeding  plates  (VIII  to  XV)  are  not 
arranged  in  periods.  Their  dates  can  only  be  guessed  at,  according 
to  the  style  of  the  work.  Plate  VIII  exhibits  scarabs  mostly  carrying 
moitoes  or  wishes  for  some  auspicious  occasion.  Many  of  these 
seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  wear  during  the  lives  of  their  owners, 
perhaps  they  were  worn  as  mementoes,  and  eventually  buried  with 
the  dead,  for  all  of  them  were  undoubtedly  found  in  tombs,  or  at 
least  in  mummy  wrappings. 

58.  simply  signifies   ^'  Lord  of  truth   and  life^^^  11 T"^^^-^'    Maat 
ankh  neb. 
270.  **  There  is  a  mother  whose  house  fea re th  not,^^ 
109.  ^"^  Golden  Horus  beloved  of  Isis. ^' 

41w  •*  The  gifts  of  the  gods  to  kings'^ 
490.  '' Dei^oted  to  .  ..." 
374.  Ofri\  God  Khonsu  seated,  crowned  with  disc  and  crescent,  and 

holding  the  7vas  sceptre.      Rev.   0  i  ^J^^  T  "  approved 

by  Khonsu  in  Thebes  "  ;  pottery,  glazed  turquoise  colour. 
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268. 


::37  A  ^  ''^'^^  iJ  fj  "  -^  token  from  a  journey  to  Thehes" 

52.  Inscription  not  translated  yet. 

510.  "  Devoted  to  Horns  "  (a  beautiful  little  scarab). 

492.  "  Chancellor  of  the  Ha  prince  J^    The  signet  of  a  great  official, 
beautifully  cut  in  glazed  steatite. 

408.  10^*^  "^^^^T^^if-      ''Good  of  plans:'      (Perhaps  an 
architect. !  ?    Ver)'  beautifully  cut.) 

89.  <$=K»  I A  A  "  (^Ifounding  in  graces :'    Ver)'  deeply  cut  as  for  a 

seal.) 
269.  ''May  thy  name  be  established^  mayst  thou  have  a  son:* 

446.  "  May  thy  name  be  established,  mayst  thou  have  a  son  "  (almost 
identical  with  269,  but  much  better  engraving). 

178.  "  May  thy  name  be  established^  mayst  thou  have  a  son  "  (almost 
identical  with  the  above,  but  more  ancient). 

96,  4,  511,  366.  "  Amen  Ra,  iord:^    (Engraved  in  various  styles.) 

311.  -<3£>-  * '  y    I  "A  real  doer  of  what  is  pleasing  to   the 

gods:' 
502.  Inscription  similar  on  front  to  269,  on  back  "  (May)  Amen 
(grant)  a  good  neiayear" 

348.  "  The  eye  of  Ra  without  fear:*    (A  remarkable  scarab,  pierced 
through.) 

316.  ^^  Khonsti  as  protection:*     (Ver>' well  cut,  glazed  steatite.) 
468.       20  u/  ^^  "  Ra  is  behind  (thee\  there  is  no  fear:' 

46.  ffl  within  ornamental  border,  " good  stability:* 

282.  \  ^^^^  ®  I A "?"  "  ^^^^^^f^^  ^^^^  ^^'  <?^*^'''^^  ^^f^-' 

410.  Not  translated  yet. 

455.  Blue  paste  '^(May)  Amen  (grant)  a  good  ne7V  year:* 

275.  (Inlaid)  ''agoodday**—(^  holiday). 

276.  Aw  mwt  nefer  maat,   "A  mother  is  a  truly  good  thing**  or 

Truth  is  a  good  mother:* 

126.  Ikht  neb  nefer.     "  All  good  things:* 
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3.  On  back  cynocephalus  ape  scjuatting  (pottery)  (J 


^'' praising  Amen  Ra,'"' 


A/V\e</^ 


Ol 


PLATE  IX:     Symbols  Symmetrically  Arranv.kd. 

This  class  of  scarab  came  greatly  into  use  in  the  Mii>lile 
Kingdom  (XI-XVIIIth  Dynasty).  Some  may  really  be  cartouches 
of  kings,  or  undiscovered  royal  names.  No  doubt  special  meanings 
were  conveyed  by  these  symmetrical  arrangements  of  signs,  which 
may  be  translated  some  day, 

337.  ^  iii^  ^  "  ATAeper  men  Kheper;'  with  floral  designs  abcne 

and  below. 
428.  Ornamental   treatment  1x15  5  5   and   crowns   of  J.o^ver 

Kgypt. 

113.  Ornamental  treatment  f'S^Ii'Ty  M  XIIth  Dynasty. 
394.   Ornamental  treatment  '^zz^  | j 


403.  Ornamental  treatment.      Possibly  a  royal  cartouche — 

419.  Scarab;  back  peculiar;  wings  not  folded.  Arrangement  of 
•J"  H  ^^37  and  crowns  of  Lower  Egypt ;  possibly  a  royal 
cartouche. 

398.  Symmetrical  arrangement  T  and  curious  signs  with  crowns  of 

Lower  Egypt. 
383.  Symmetrical  arrangement  { j  "T  1  J  H,  niay  be  a  royal  name. 

(keen  glazed,  steatite.' 
20L  Symmetrical  arrangement  | j  ^s37  JJ,  etc. 

489.  I'air  o^  sacred  eyes,  a/ww  under  each  end,  T  between  two  -r-  in 

cartouches,  m  and  pSS?^   below  ;  may   be  a  royal  name. 
Well  cut,  steatite  of  unusual  dark  colour. 

321.  Plant  of  the  North,  below  "T"  H  |  (^nkh  dad  was  ;  may  l>e  a 
royal  name. 
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110.  Symmetrical  bordering  of  ^  ]  ^^^^^^^  ^i^,    etc.   around  M; 
unknown  meaning. 

466.  Northern  plants,  1 I  <z:>  I I  below  ;  well  cut,  green  steatite. 

467.  Arrangement  in  three  bands  ;  ^v    n  |  repeated  wilh  two  T  in 

cartouches,     (ireen  tint,  well  cut  steatite.     Perhaps  a  royal 
name. 

354.  Royal  cartouche  (as  yet  unread).     Sacred  eyes,  supporters  of 

uriei.    <z:>  and  T  above. 

115.  Inverted  jjapyrus  column  l)et ween  twofeathersand  T;  unread. 

392.  Royal  cartouche  Ra  en  Ra  (same  cartouche  is  found  on  42 1 

and   433,   Plates   XI    and   XVI);  arrangement  of  m   nr 

repeated  ;  above  and  below  cartouches  of  a  king  not  yet 
"  placed." 

450.  Mysterious  design  of  hieroglyphics,  unread,  very  old  style. 

291.  Mysterious  design,  as  yet  unread.     (Jowroid. 

396.  Mysterious  design  of  hieroglyphics,  as  yet  unread,  very  peculiar. 

66.  Mysterious  design,  as  yet  unread,  seems  very  old  style. 

20.  In  centre  a  royal  cartouche,  as  yet  unread,   with  border  of 

y  <!:>  and  crown  of  Lower  Egypt. 

326.  Royal  cartouche,   V  sam  sign,  with  G  over  u  at  each  side  ; 
unread. 
42.  Extraordinary  arrangement  of  signs,  as  yet  unread. 

464.  Royal  cartouche,  T  u,  with  border  of  •¥"  and  T,  unplaced. 

416.  J  papyrus  sceptre,  fSiSr^  ««/'  (goW)  T*  I  *tnd  ^^c:7  symmetri- 
cally, and  crowns  of  lower  Egypt.     Unread. 

305.  O  n  0  ^^^,  with  crowned  uraeus  on  either  side,  unplaced. 

355.  Strange  arrangement  of  hieroglyphs,  unread,  (I  on  back. 

382.  i   I  I*^^^^^>  repeated  symmetrically,  well  cut,  unplaced. 

336.  T  >/  ^37  repeated. 
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PLATE  X. 

Symbols  Symmetrically  ARRANGf:T>  (continued). 

324.  U  l)trtween   crowns   of  Lower    Egypt,   same  reYersed   above. 
Steatite. 

435.  Symmetrical  arrangement  ^^.   nT  1 1  1 '  ^^"    ^  ^^^^^  ^^  sacred 
eyes,  ^^37  below,  unread. 

443.  Symmetrical  arrangement  |    |    n  T"  I '  ^^'^^^  sacred  eyes,  ^<37 
^:c.,  unread. 

86.  rkSr\  '"  centre,  urjei  at  sides,  and  J,  unread. 

462.  In  centre  T  | j  Nkfer  ka,  two  cartouches  with  T  at  each  side, 

c^>^  underneath.     (There  were  several  kings  so  called.) 

47.  In  centre  pS5^  '/'/<^,  aquatic  plants  above,  T  in  cartouche  at 
each  side.     I'nread. 

117.  Water  plants  above,  inverted  papyrus  sceptre  below,  between 
unei.    The  back  of  this  scarab  is  ver)*  remarkably  decorated. 

317.  \^.  ^^ing  of  Lower  Egypt  (bytV)  fSSSr\  gold,  under  T  in  car- 
touche  at  each  side,  unphcei.     Steatite,  blue,  well  cut. 

454.  J.^^^^  Seten  b;ti,  ruler  of  Lower  and  L'pper  Egypt, 
below  J,  nr  at  sides,  unread. 

441.  Mysterious   signs  (Dr.    Petrie  says  of  Vth  Dynasty),  half 
cylinder. 

325.  Symmetrical   arrangement   of  sacred   eyes,  ■¥-  ]\ ,    &c.,    and 
water  plants  above  and  below,  reversed,  unread. 

56.   jjj  and  pJ^Tj  in  centre,   Kheper  nub,  with  ■¥•  and  uneus  at 
either  side,  unread. 

285.  Sacred  eye  in  relief  on  back,  unread  sign  on  front. 

459.  Hawk  with  fruit.     Water  plants  above. 


73.  Bundle  of  water  plants,  M  in  centre. 
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Symrr'etrtcal  Arrangemenrs  of  Symbols 


Middle  Kingdom  Style        p/  x. 
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Symme^rlcal  Arrangements  of  Symbol! 


Middle  Kingdom  Style:       p/  , 


Scrolls.  Spiral    Ornament    Hier-ogiypha  &c 


Middle  Kingdom  style       P/ m 


Scrolls.  Spiral  Ornament,  Hieroglyphs  fitc 
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304.  f^a^  i'^  centre,  papyrus  sceptre  above,  J  and  ■¥•  at  each  side. 

386.  "  Sam  "  sign  1  in  centre,  •¥■  and  T  at  each  side,  fSS?^  below, 
unread. 

309.  Gazelle,  sacred  eye,  plants  of  the  north  land,  and  J  below, 
unread. 

389.  Bezil  of  a  ring,  (I  0  |  with  plant  symbols  of  Upper  and 

Lower  Egypt. 

9L  — =S^  Ha  prince,  with  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,   f^*^  below, 
" Golden^*  and  ■¥•  at  each  side,  unread  as  to  his  name. 

430.  Curious    cartouche,  containing    o  T    between    two    ursei. 
Below,  the  sam  sign  of  union  1  with  the  plant  emblems  of 

V 

Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
107.     The  sam  sign  V  joined  with  the  plants  of  Upper  and  Lower 

^gypt*     Interlaced    scroll    below,  of   unknown    meaning. 
Well  cut  steatite  scarab. 

39L    Two  hawks,  -¥•  iifsy  between.     Two  sacred  eyes,  beneath  two 
T"  ^^^  LJ-     Unread. 


17L     i  UgK  signifying  ruler  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Unread. 

439  resembles  No.  107,  but  two  crowns  of  Lower  Egypt,  reversed, 
below. 

29.  Another  arrangement  of  signs  denoting  union  of  the  two  lands. 

466.    Between  two  crowns  of  Lower  Egypt  T,  above  1^=3  hotep, 

''offering;'  below  '^:i7  neb,  "" iord." 

65.    Group  of  water  plants  of  Lower  Egypt,  ^37  above  and 
below. 

473.     Odv.     Hawk  with  flail,   crowned  with    diadem  of    Lower 

Eg>pt- 
Rev.     Design  of  water  plants,  perhaps  a  monogram  of  signs. 


■« 
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491.    Sam  symbol  in  centre,  united  by  plant  symbols  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt. 

Plate  XI. 
Scrolls,  Spiral  Ornaments,  Hieroglyphs,  Src. 
In  the  early  Middle  Kingdom  (VIth  Dynasty)  scarabs  with  sym- 
metrical designs  are  first  found  (Plates  IX  and  X),  and  continue  foi 
some  centuries.  Gradually  we  begin  to  see  scroll  ornament  appear, 
with  or  without  symbols,  and  culminating  in  intricate  patterns  of  in- 
genious and  beautiful  combinations.  In  Dr.  Petrie's  most  interesting 
little  work,  "  Egyptian  Decorative  Art  "  {Afethuen  &•  Co.),  these 
mysterious  scroll-works  are  shown  to  be  the  very  beginnings  of 
ornamental  design,  the  earliest  attempts  at  art  of  the  kind,  either  by 


Examfita /'Vm  Dr.  Ptirk's  inert:,  sko-Miiii;  ike  ip-.iaiia!  ii,".-:lffm/nl  iff 

Egypt  or  any  other  ancient  nation.  This  is  proved,  and  its  gradual 
development  traced,  and  its  culmination  is  shown  in  the  beautiful 
ceiling  and  mural  decoration  and  woven  patterns,  embroidery,  engrav- 
ing, and  painted  pottery,  also  wood  carving  of  later  Egyptian  ArL 


Ji!velop'»in!  of  the  scroll! 
scaral'S  inta  cUioralh-i  en 
iiient,  Pf  Xlllh  D}-na!l 
from  Dr.  Park's  m,ri. 


{To  I'e  cnnii lined.) 


Prvt.  Sm.  Bibl.  Anh.,  January,  1901. 


A     PLASTER     CAST     OV     THE     GRONXB     FIGUR 

V    THE   LIVERPOOL   MUSEUM.      HEIGHT,    8   IN. 


II 


NOTES  UPON  A  RARE  FIGURE  OF  AMENRA. 

By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

Upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  a  very  curious  figure  of  Amen-Ra 
was  found  in  Egypt,  and  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  of 
Liverpool,  and  was  given  by  him,  together  with  all  his  collections, 
to  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  in  1867.  This 
figure  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum : — 

"  Amen-Ra  (fig.  1  )* ;  bronze  figure  ;  unique  type,  representing 
Amen-Ra  with  the  head  of  the  god  Bes ;  walking ;  in  the  right  hand 
holding  a  mace  up  to  his  conical  cap ;  round  the  pedestal  a  dedica- 
tion by  Nasptah,  son  of  Unemuamen,  his  mother's  name  Peneter ; 
time  of  Shishank,  B.C.  970.     H.  8  in." 

Up  to  this  time  this  figure  has  remained  unique,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  numerous  excavations  which  have  been  carried  on 
in  every  part  of  Eg)'pt  during  the  past  fifty  years,  no  such  figure  has 
been  recorded  as  having  been  found.  Now  I  wish  to  place  upon 
record  the  discovery  of  another  example  of  this  very  rare  and  hitherto 
unique  figure,  which  came  into  my  possession  last  year,  it  having 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  It  bears  the  head  of 
Bes,  and  would  decidedly  be  considered  a  type  of  that  god,  were  it 
not  for  the  similar  figure  in  the  Museum  of  Liverpool  bearing  upon 
its  pedestal  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Amen-Ra ;  thus  we  may 
assume  that  this  figure  is  also  a  form  of  the  god  Amen-Ra.  i" 

The  description  is  as  follows : — 

Bronze  figure  in  the  attitude  of  walking,  with  left  leg  advanced, 
having  the  head  of  Bes,  wearing  a  conical  reeded  cap,  raising  his 
right  arm,  in  which  he  holds  a  mace  at  right  angles  across  his  cap, 
his  left  arm  is  bent  at  the  elbow  and  the  hand  is  broken  off ;  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  Liverpool  Museum  figure,  inasmuch  as  the 
left  arm  in  that  figure  is  pendent.  He  wears  a  tunic  round  his  loins, 
which  appears  to  be  supported  by  shoulder-straps,  which  cross  the 
breast  and  back  ;  this  latter  does  not  exist  in  the  Liverpool  example. 
H.  3^  inches. 

•  Fig.  I,  a  photograph  fiom  the  cast, 
t  See  fig.  2,  three  views. 
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The  original  specimen  was  considered  by  the  late  Dr.  Birch  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  XXIInd  dynasty,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  dissent  from  his  opinion,  and  therefore  date  my  specimen  as 
belonging  to  that  epoch. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Nash,  F.S.A.,  for  the 
excellent  photographs  he  has  kindly  made  for  illustrations  to  these 
notes. 


THE   SYMBOLISM   OF  THE   **  PAIR  OF  SHOES," 

in  Amos  ii,  6. 


:  nh:f:  "iinyn  irsNi 


I 

LXX Ka«  weVi/TO  ct^etccv  VTTot/ijfAaricv. 

By  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterlev. 

Two  mterpretations  of  this  phrase  have  been  put  forward  : 

i.  *'  For  the  sake  of,"  t\e,,  because  the  poor  man  has  put  himself 
under  an  obligation  for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 

ii.  "For  the  sake  of,"  />.,  **for  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
meaning,  for  some  trifle. 

In  support  of  this  latter  (■my2=**for  the  price  of,"'  "in 
exchange  for  ")  we  have  the  12  pretii  in  the  parallel  clause  (J^DSH)- 
This  would  seem  to  be  decisive  for  the  sense  of  "^"l^yil  in  this 
passage. 

But  **  for  the  price  of,"  in  the  sense  of  '*  in  exchange  for,"  a  pair 
of  shoes,  may,  and  probably  does,  mean  something  much  more 
than  "for  the  sake  of  a  mere  trifle."  Why  should  the  prophet 
have  selected  a  pair  of  shoes  in  this  connection  ?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  properly,  the  use  of  the  shoe  (sandal)  as  a 
conventional  symbol  in  legal  transactions,  ought  to  be  understood. 
To  cast  the  shoe  over  anything  signified  taking  possession,  e.g.^  of 
land ;  and  to  take  it  off  and  give  it  up  was  a  symbol  of  renunciation 
of  rights  and  possession  ;  cf,  Ruth  iv,  7.     A^oiv  this  was  the  custom 
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in  former  time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  ex- 
changing^ for  to  confirm  all  things  :  a  man  dreiv  off  his  shoe^  and  gave 
it  to  Jus  neighbour^  and  this  was  the  manner  of  attestation  in  Israel, 
In  all  probability  the  same  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ix,  10,  where 
the  phrase,  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe,  is  a  metaphorical  way  of 
saying,  **  I  will  plant  my  foot  upon  Edom,"  i.e.,  take  possession  of  it. 

The  passage  which  is  being  considered  in  Amos,  may,  then, 
mean  that  the  needy  are  wronged  by  the  oppressor  in  order  that  the 
latter  my  secure,  not  merely  a  worthless  pair  of  shoes  or  their 
trifling  intrinsic  value,  but  the  property  of  which  the  pair  of  shoes 
was  the  symbol,  and  the  possession  of  this  property  would  be 
formally  renounced  by  the  poor  man  by  the  giving  of  the  shoes ; 
he,  i.e,  "his  little  plot  of  land,"  was  sold  by  means  of  this  symbolic 
action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  period  of  Amos' 
prophetic  activity,  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  was  rife,  and 
often  took  the  form  of  "  land-grabbing ; "  compare  the  striking 
denunciation  of  this  sin  by  a  younger  contemporary  of  Amos, 
namely  Isaiah  :  Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  fields  till  there  be  no  room,  and  ye  be  made  to  diuell  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  (v,  8).  The  age  was  a  commercial  one  and 
developed  the  characteristic  vices  of  commercial  civilisation.  There 
was  a  vast  growth  of  urban,  at  the  expense  of  rural,  life  ;  great 
wealth  and  great  poverty  stood  side  by  side ;  bribery  and  corruption 
were  rampant,  and  as  is  always  the  case  under  such  conditions,  the 
poor  were  oppressed  and  robbed.  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  says,  that 
the  age  of  Amos  may  be  described  as,  in  these  respects,  "  very 
modern."  * 

A  striking  present-day  parallel  of  this  may  help  to  illustrate  the 
picture  drawn  above.  In  some  provinces  of  Austria  t  the  peasant 
proprietor  is  constantly  victimized  by  the  small  but  unscrupulous 
Jewish  capitalist  of  the  baser  type.  The  mode  of  procedure  is 
fairly  simple :  the  peasant  owns  a  small  farm  with  about  twenty 
acres  of  land,  which  he  cultivates,  and  which  affords  him  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence.  In  almost  every  case  the  Jewish  trader  owns 
the  sole  shop  of  which  the  village  can  boast,  and  he  uses  this  to 
dangle  before  the  eyes  of  the  simple  peasant  many  unnecessary 
luxuries;   these  he  tempts  his  victin^  to  buy  on   credit — on  the 

*  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Vol.  I,  p.  41. 
t  I  refer  more  especially  to  Bohemia. 
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security,  first  of  all,  of  the  next  harvest,  and  in  the  last  resort,  of  the 
property.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  during  which  the  peasant's 
indebtedness  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  creditor  eventually  enters 
into  possession  of  the  property ;  the  peasant,  now  homeless  and 
ruined,  migrates  to  swell  the  congested  district  of  some  big  town. 

No  doubt  other  modes  of  oppression  and  extortion  have  been 
employed  in  other  periods,  and  we  must  always  make  allowance  for 
special  conditions  of  time  and  place ;  but,  underlying  all,  there  is  a 
strong  family-likeness  which  is  unmistakeable. 

On  this  interpretation,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  ex- 
pression *'  sell "  (in  the  verse  under  consideration)  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  "  betray  "  or  **  ruin  ; "  so  also  in  the  parallel  passage,  Amos 
viii,  6,  "  bye  "  (Dip)  must  mean,  **  to  secure  control  of,"  "  get  into 
one's  power."  In  both  c^ses  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
**  pair  ot  shoes "  is  the  object  which  the  oppressor  is  aiming  to 
secure  (because  of  the  symbolical  significance),  not  the  means 
employed  by  him  to  **  sell  "  or  "  buy  "  the  poor  man.  He  sells  the 
poor  man  in  order  that  (c/.  LXX,  ci/eica)  he  may  secure  the  poor 
man's  "  shoes,**  and  thus  get  control  of  his  little  patrimony. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  $/, 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th  February,  1901,  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper 
will  be  read  : — 

Theo.    G.    Pinches:    *  *  Assyriological    Gleanings,  with   some 
references  to  Babylonian  Magic." 
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From  the  Author : — Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.  J.  Delia  stela  del 
FoTO  e  della  sua  Iscrizione  Arcaica.  Civiltct  Cattolica, 
January,  1901. 

From  F.  Legge :  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  J.  Sutherland  Black,  M.A.,  LL,D. 
Vol.  I,  A  to  D,  1899 ;  Vol.  II,  E  to  K.    8vo.    London.    1901. 

From  Joseph  Pollard :  The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Asher.  By 
Margaret  Benson  and  Janet  Gourlay.  The  inscriptions  and 
translations  by  Percy  E.  Newberry.     8vo.     London.     1899. 

From  Dr.  J.  Hall  Gladstone :  Gold  used  by  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians.   Chemical  News,  Vol.  LXXXIII,  No.  2 1 40.  January  11  th, 
1 90 1. 
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The  following  Library  was  elected  a  subscriber : — 
The  Constitutional  Club,  Noithumberlfaul  Avenue. 


r       >. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Theo.    G.    Pinches  :    "  Assyriological   Gleanings,  with  some 
references  to  Babylonian  Magic" 


Remarks  were  added  by  Miss  Ingram,  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth, 
Dr.  Gaster,  Rev.  James  Marshall,  M.A.,  Mr.  Pinches,  and  the 
Chairman. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 


v-?*>^V 


• .  ^ 


^ 
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THE   NAMES  OF    DEMONS  IN  THE   MAGIC   PAPYRI. 

By  F.  Legge. 


lAbstraci  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Society  at  the  December  Meetings  1900*] 


Description  of  Papyri, 

The  Papyri  referred  to  in  this  paper  are : — 

<i)  Papyri  V.  and  W.  of  Ley  den   published   by   Leemans  in 

Papyri    Graci  Musei  Antiquarii  Puhlici   Lugduni-Batavij 

Vol.  II  (Leyden,  1885). 
{2)  Papyri    i  and  2  of  Berlin,  published  by  Parthey  as  Zwd 

griechische  Zauberpapyri  des  Berliner  Museum  in  the  Abkand- 

lungen  der  Konigl,  Akademie  der  Wissenchafien  zu  Berlin^ 

1865. 
^3)  The  Great  Magic  Papyrus  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale  at 

Paris,  published  by   Dr.   Carl  Wessely  in  his   Griechische 

Zauberpapyrus  von  Paris  und  London  (Vienna,  1888). 
<4)  The  Papyrus  Mimaut  (No.  2391)  of  the  Louvre,  published 

by  Dr.  Wessely  in  the  last-mentioned  book. 
<5)  Papyri  XLVI,  XLVII,  CXXI,  CXXII,  CXXIII,  CXXIV, 

and  CXXV  of  the  British  Museum,  all  published  by  Dr. 

Kenyon  in  his  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum  (London, 

1893)- 
These  Papyri  have  much  in  common.    They  are  all  written  in 

Greek  letters,  though  in  the  Papyrus  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale 

some  attempt  at  Coptic  is  introduced     The  characters  are  in  every 

case  uncial,  with  the  exception  of  B.M.  CXXIV  and  CXXV,  which 

Dr.  Kenyon  describes  as  "semi-cursive."    They  are  all  composed  of 

spells  or  recipes  for  magical  processes,  jumbled  together  without  order 

or  connection,  many  of  which  have  evidently  been  translated  out  of 

some  other  language.    They  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adorned 

with  extremely  rough  and  inartistic  sketches  which  answer  the 
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purpose  of  the  diagrams  in  a  modern  scientific  book,  and  from  the 
marks  of  wear  that  they  show,  have  evidently  been  at  some  time  or 
another  in  daily  use.  As  all  those  whose  provenance  I  have  been 
able  to  trace,  that  is  to  say,  the  Papyri  of  Leyden,  of  Berlin,  of  the 
Bibliothbque  Nationalc,  and  Nos.  XLVI  and  XLVII  of  the  British 
Museum,  were  purchased  in  Thebes,  there  seems  abundant  reason 
for  Dr.  Wessel/s  conclusion  that  they  once  formed  part  of  the  same 
library,*  while  it  is  possible  that  they  were  the  property  of  a  pro- 
fessional magician.  Their  dates  have  been  fixed  on  palaeographical 
grounds  by  Dr.  Wessely  and  Dr.  Kenyon  as  ranging  from  the 
2nd  to  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  and  the  limits  here  given  are 
fairly  established  otherwise,  by  the  fact  that  while  most  of  the 
papyri  mention  the  name  of  Jesus  along  with  that  of  many  Pagan 
divinities,  there  is  no  allusion  in  any  of  them  to  the  name  of 
Mahomet.! 

Introductory. 

[The  writer  prefaced  his  paper  by  some  remarks  on  magic, 
which  he  defined  as  "  the  attempt  to  compel  the  spiritual  world," 
and  thus  distinguished  from  religion,  which  has  as  object  its 
conciliation.  He  sought  to  show  that  among  all  partly-civilised 
peoples  this  attempt  resolves  itself  into  threats  or  commands 
addressed  to  the  spirits  with  certain  formalities  which  in  course  of 
time  become  ritual,  and  that  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
£g)rptians,  who  in  all  ages  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  words  in  their  religious  and  magical  rites,  that 
they  thought  the  greatest  blessing  the  dead  could  obtain  in  the  next 
world  was  to  be  made  ma-xeru  or  true  of  voiccX] 

Importance  of  Names  in  Egyptian  Magic, 

But  this  correctness  of  enunciation  was  not  only  the  only 
requisite  in  Egyptian  magic.  It  was  thought  to  be  at  least  as 
important  that  the  spirit  to  be  coerced  should  be  called  by  his 

*  Griechische  i^uberpapyrus,  p.  12. 

t  The  Papyras  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationaie  must  be  later  than  138  A.D.,  for 
it  contains  a  speU  for  procuring  dreams  said  to  have  been  taught  by  "  Pachiates, 
the  prophet  of  Heliopolis,"  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

X  M.  Maspero's  memoir,  "Sur  TExpression  Ma-Khr6ou,"  seems  to  be  btiU 
the  best  authority  on  this.     Cf  Prof.  Piehl  in  Sphinx^  VoU  III,  p.  112. 
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proper  and  exact  name.  The  importance  of  the  name  in  Egypt  has 
lately  received  such  full  attention  from  M.  Lef^bure,*  that  I  need  not 
here  call  attention  to  it  at  any  length.  It  may  be  enough  to  remind 
the  Society  that  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  names,  not  only  of  the  spirits,  but  of  all  the  animate  and  inanimate 
objects  that  the  dead  will  meet  with  in  the  other  world,  is  insisted  upon 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  later  chapters.  ^  If  any  god  whatsoever 
should  advance  unto  me"  prays  the  deceased,  '' let  me  be  able  to 
proclaim  his  name  forthwith."  "  My  soul  cometh  and  it  speaketh 
with  its  father,"  he  says  again,  **  and  the  mighty  one  delivereth  it 
from  these  eight  crocodiles.  I  know  them  by  their  names."  X  And 
again,  '*  Hail  thou  lotus,  thou  type  of  the  god  Nefer-Tmu !  I  am 
the  man  that  knoweth  you,  and  I  know  your  names  among  the 
gods"§ — ^the  idea  of  course  being  that  by  knowing  the  names  of 
these  spirits,  he  is  able  to  command  them.  So  on  entering  the 
Bark  of  Ra,  every  part  of  the  boat — rudder,  rope,  sail,  paddles, 
down  to  the  rowlocks,  as  well  as  the  wind,  the  river,  and  its  banks 
question  him  as  to  their  respective  names,  and  he  has  to  give  them 
before  he  is  allowed  to  embark.H  And  so  on  his  entry  into  the 
Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  presiding 
judge  and  his  forty-two  assessors,  he  is  stopped  by  the  door  itself. 
"We  will  not  let  thee  enter  in  through  us,"  say  the  bolts  of  the 
door,  ^  unless  thou  tellest  us  our  names,"  and  the  same  formula  is 
used  by  the  threshold,  the  floor,  and  every  part  of  the  Hall,  until  at 
last  he  has  to  give  the  name  of  the  door-keeper,  and  so  is  admitted.H 
And  if  we  want  an  instance  of  how  this  idea  persisted  down  to  the 
Christian  centuries  in  which  our  papyri  were  written,  we  find  one 
in  the  Tcvx^a  SnyTrypov,  where  it  is  said  by  Jesus  Himself,  that  if  the 
soul,  who  is  being  tormented  in  Outer  Darkness,  remembers  to  utter 
but  one  of  the  twelve  names  of  this  Outer  Darkness  (which  is  re- 
presented as  a  great  dragon),  the  Outer  Darkness  shall  literally 
vomit  him  forth,  and  he  will  be  caught  up  by  angels  and  taken  to  a 

♦  Melusine^   L   VIII,  p.  226  sqq,     Cf,  Wiedemann,   "Livre  des  Morts," 
Lonvain,  1896,  p.  52. 

t  Chap.  XXV.    The  translation  here  quoted  is  that  by  Dr.  Budge  (London, 
1898). 

X  Chap.  XXXII. 
Chap.  LXXXI  B. 

n  Chap.  XCIX. 

^  Chap.  CXXV. 
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place  of  purification.*  It  was  doubtless  because  of  this  extreme 
importance  of  the  name,  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  were  in  the 
habit  of  writing  the  names  of  the-spirits  they  were  conjuring,  back- 
wards, forwards,  and  even  anagrammatically,  so  that  if  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  order  of  the  letters  in  one  instance,  there 
should  be  at  least  a  chance  that  it  might  be  corrected  in  another.t 

WAy  Spellt  addressed  io  Demons. 

It  remains  to  be  said  why  these  spells  should  be  addressed,  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  are,  not  to  good  spirits,  but  to  demons  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  i>.,  to  spirits  who  are  essentially  and 
irredeemably  evil.  This  is  the  more  surprising  at  first  sight,  because 
our  papyri  are  written  in  Greek,  and  the  Greeks  did  not  at  any  time 
believe  in  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings  who  were  bad  in  their 
nature.  {  This  trait  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  character,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  on  investigation  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  for  the  Pharaonic  £gyptians,§  and  for 
those  Semitic  peoples  who  preserved  unmixed  the  faith  of  their  nomad 
ancestors.  The  nation  among  whom  we  first  find  clearly  avowed 
the  belief  in  an  organized  kingdom  of  evil  spirits,  confronting  on 

*  PisHs  Sophia,  p.  332  sq,  (Copt.).  Although  in  the  MS.  that  goes  by  that 
name,  the  passage  in  question  forms  part  not  of  the  Pistis  Sophia,  but  of  another 
treatise,  extracts  from  which  are  added  to  it.  For  the  later  date  of  this  last, 
see  "  Some  Heretic  Gospels  "  in  Scottish  Review  for  July,  1893. 

t  Thus,  in  the  Tivxca  'Smtrfipos  (p.  357  Copt.),  we  find  an  invocation  by 
Jesus  to  His  Father  beginning  y^ivwBtp,  $iptviin^,  vw\lft$ip.  The  same  phrase 
appears  in  the  Papyrus  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  (1.  828,  Wessely)  as 
^tvutStpvti^tBfpBfpPia^u  The  last  six  syllables  are  in  each  case  but  an  attempt  to 
write  anagrammatically  the  three  first,  which  can  in  their  turn  be  easily  decom- 
posed into  Psi  and  nSter.  Psi  is  a  word,  according  to  M.  Revillout  {Revue 
Egyptologique,  t.  VI,  p.  24,  and  t.  VII,  p.  29,  sqq.),  repeatedly  found  in  the 
bilingual  Demotic-Greek  papyiii,  and  means  '*  highest "  or  "  sublime,"  being  an 
epithet  frequently  applied  to  divinities  such  as  Thoth.     Ndter  appears  to  be 

merely  the  common  ^[yptlan  word  ^  which  M.  Maspero  transliterates  n^ir, 

X  So  Euripides  (**  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,"  11.  390,  391),  ohlkv^i  yiip  o7/uu 
9aifi6vw  tJvap  KtiK6y,  Cf,  Menander  (Meineke  Frag.  XVIII),  Kaxdv  yicp  9alfMv 
ov  vofuirrkov, 

§  The  fact  that  the  "  Satan^"  mentioned  in  the  lives  of  the  Egyptian  saints 
as  tempters  are  merry  and  mischievous  elves  or  fairies,  rather  than  implacable 
enemies  of  God  and  man,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Nor  do  even  the  Afrits 
and  wicked  genii  of  Arabian  tradition  seem  inspired  with  the  malignity  of  the 
fiends  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
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nearly  equal  terms  that  of  the  good,  is  the  Persian,  although  it 
seems  likclj  that  further  investigations  will  show  that  in  this  also, 
the  Persians  borrowed  largely  from  their  Babylonian  [Mcdecessors;* 
But  Alexander's  conquest,  besides  making  communication  easier 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  providing  both  continents  with 
a  common  language  in  the  shape  of  Greek,  also  broke  up  the 
priestly  corporations  which  had  from  time  immemorial  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
these  wandering  sectaries  and  their  pupils  were  set  free  to  propagate 
their  superstitions  in  every  large  town  of  the  Roman  Empire.! 
Hence  it  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  Era,  the  dread  of  the 
powers  of  hell  and  their  witchcraft  had  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  civilised  world,{  and  the  "fear  of  demons"  [Stiateaifiot'ia], 
which  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus  and  Plato  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  reproach,  was  now  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ordinary 
prudence.  Especially  was  this  the  case  among  those  given  to 
curious  arts,  for  they  looked  upon  all  disease  as  the  result  of 
demonic  persecution,  and  the  casting  out  of  devils  make  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  magic  rites  of  the  period.  Apart  from  this,  too,  there 
was  a  special  reason  why  an  Egyptian  magician,  as  we  have 
supposed  the  collector  of  these  spells  to  be,  should  address  him- 
self to  the  demons  rather  than  to  the  gods.  It  is  admitted  by 
lamblichus,  in  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  name  of 
an  imaginary  Egyptian  priest  Abamnon  in  answer  to  the  real  or 
supposed  charges  of  Porphyry,  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  did 
indeed  address  threats  to  the  lower  spirits,  assuming  for  that 
purpose  the  names  of  the  higher  gods.  Of  this  practice,  there  are 
many  instances  in  these  papyri.^     But  what  spirits  were  so  likely  to 

*  BabflonU  seems  to  hare  been  the  home  of  dualism,  and  there  are  some 
sig;ns  that  the  god  Bel  was  in  eulf  times  lonked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  man. 
Perhaps  such  a  stale  of  belief  must  always  atise  when  two  races,  each  endowed 
with  a  different  religion,  contend  for  the  masieiy.  Thus,  at  the  lime  of  the  Getmon 
Reformation,  while  the  Teutonic  Reformers  denounced  the  Pope  as  Antichrist, 
the  Latin  Catholics  retorted  that  the  Luiheians  were  literally  "worshippers 
of  devils." 

t  Witness  the  names  given  to  these  wandering  charlatans  in  the  timer  *''  *'~~ 
Empire,  such  as  "  Magi "  and  "  Chaldasi." 

:  Cf.  Aliituius  Felix,  Cap.  XXXV. 

g  E^.  "  I  am  he  who  silleth  in  Pelusinm  ''  (i.e.  0«ris),  B.M.  Papynis 
1L  49S  and  499.    "  I  am  that  Osiris  whom  Set  murdered,"  Berlin  Papyrus  I 
"  I  am  the  Truth  (qy.  Mail),  who  hates  that  injustice  should  come  intotk< 
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be  influenced  by  the  threats,  and  even  to  tremble  at  the  very  name 
of  the  superior  deities,  as  those  demons  who  as  the  enemies  of  good 
had  already  felt  their  power,  and  had  actually,  as  the  magicians 
thought,  been  cast  down  and  imprisoned  in  chaos  by  them? 
According  to  the  Teuxea  Sftn-^^v,  the  mere  utterance  of  the  '*  Great 
Name"  of  God  was  sufficient  to  make  the  demons  fall  on  their 
faces  and  acknowledge  the  sanctity  of  the  utterer.* 

Tke  Natnes, 

Coming  at  last  to  the  names  themselves,  we  find  that  they 
divide  pretty  naturally  into  two  classes,  viz.,  names  which  were  once 
those  of  gods,  and  names  which  were  not.  First  in  the  iirst 
category  must  be  placed  the  great  brother  and  adversary  of  Osiris, 
here  mostly  designated  by  his  Greek  name  of  Typhon.  We  know, 
however,  that  this  is  the  same  person  as  the  Set  worshipped  under 
the  Old  Empire,  because  this  last  name  is  very  often  coupled  with 
the  T3rphonic  one.t  But  this  Set  has  fallen  utterly  from  the  state 
that  he  enjoyed  under  the  Hyksos  kings  and  the  Restoration,  and 
is  simply  the  enemy  of  gods  and  men.  He  is  always  spoken  of  as 
the  hater  of  established  order,  who  would,  if  he  could,  reduce  the 
earth  to  chaos.  In  one  of  these  spells  he  is  greeted  with  the 
epithets,  "  hill-shaker,  thunderer,  hurricane,  J  rock-shaker,  destroyer, 
who  disturbs  the  very  sea  itself,"  and  the  magician  thinks  it 
necessary  to  remind  him,  that  he  himself  like  Set  has  "  uprooted 
the  whole  cosmos  and  has  fought  against  the  gods."  In  another 
place,  he  is  called  the  "  fearful,  dreadful,  and  horrible  being,"  and 
is  threatened  that  if  he  does  not  do  what  the  magician  orders,  he 
will  be  handed  over  to  "the  Great  God,"  who  will  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  and  give  his  powers  to  a  mangy  dog  sitting  on  a  dunghill  to 

I  am  he  who  thunders  and  lightens.  I  am  he  whose  sweat  falls  in  the  shape  of 
rain  upon  the  earth  that  it  may  bring  forth.  I  am  he  whose  mouth  sets  the 
universe  on  fire.  I  am  he  who  engenders  and  brings  forth.  I  am  the  grace  of 
the  iEon."    B.M.  Papyrus  XLVI,  1.  150. 

•  Pistis  Sophia,  p.  379  (Copt). 

t  Whatever  may  have  been  its  pronunciation  in  Pharaonic  times,  it  is  plain 
that  at  the  date  of  our  papyri  the  name  was  pronounced  Sect.  While  the  Berlin 
Papyrus  transliterates  this  by  S^r,  the  others  generally  write  the  name  2^9.  In 
one  case,  the  scribe  is  so  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  length 
of  the  vowel,  that  we  have  "XtfiB,    (Leyden  Papyrus  V,  col.  4^,  I.  32.) 

X  XaiKomrSs.  Cf,  the  modern  sailor's  phrase,  *'  As  busy  as  the  devil  in  a 
gale  of  wind." 
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eat*  In  another,  which  is  a  spell  to  separate  husband  and  wife, 
he  is  appropriately  called  '*  the  terrible  god  who  shakes  the  earth 
and  the  ordered  world,  who  loves  quarrels  and  hates  that  which  is 
established,  and  causes  the  very  clouds  to  separate  from  each 
other/'  And  in  all  these  cases,  his  habitation  is  in  keeping  with  his 
character.  He  is  the  "lord  of  Darkness,"  "the  king  who  is  set 
over  the  unquenched  fire  and  smoke,"  and  "the  dweller  in  the 
pit."t  One  would  like  to  know  how  far  the  memory  of  these 
epithets  survived  in  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  Satan  and  the  infernal 
regions. 

Among  other  heathen  deities  who  are  here  degraded  into  devils, 
one  expects  to  find  the  -Greek  Hades  or  Pluto,  and  his  spouse 
Persephone,  because  both  are  mentioned  (as  is  also  Typhon  J)  as 
devils  in  the  Tct/xca  ^wr^pov.  But  it  is  not  so,  and  although  both 
Hades  and  his  spouse  are  often  invoked  in  these  papyri,  it  is 
always  as  gods  and  not  devils,  a  fact  which  perhaps  argues  for  the 
early  date  of  the  spells.  §  The  name  oi  Moloch^  the  sanguinary  god, 
to  whom  the  Carthaginians,  like  their  cousins  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  apostate  Jews,  used  to  sacrifice  their  children,  is,  however,  once 
mentioned  in  a  context  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  he  also  was 
considered  a  devil.  ||  The  name  of  Satan  is  also  given  in  the  same 
connexion,1I  as  also  in  a  spell  to  which  I  have  before  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Society,  although  in  this  latter  case  it  seems  to  be 
used  more  generically  than  specifically.  There  is  also  the  curious 
name  Maskelli^  which  we  know  from  the  same  document  to  be  the 
name  of  a  ruler  or  prince  among  the  devils.  It  appears  very 
frequently  both  in  the  two  Paris  papyri  and  in  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  Ma<r/c6XX£/ui<riceXXa;,  and  at  others 

*  Leyden  Pap.  V,  col.  5a,  I.  i  iqq.  The  "great  god"  usually  means  Osiris 
or  Serapis. 

t  Papyrus  of  Bibl.  Nat.,  11.  267  sqq, 

X  Typhon,  who  is  there  called  irapiZpwv  (assessor?),  is  represented  as  the 
demon  who  tempts  to  sins  of  the  flesh.     Pis/is  Sophia^  p.  369  (Copt.). 

§  A  long  formula,  common  to  nearly  all  these  papyri,  contains,  among  many 
unintelligible  epithets  of  Persephone,  the  word  f/Ho-xiyaA,  which,  as  I  mentioned 
in  the  March  Proceedings^  is  plainly  the  Sumerian  Eriiki-galy  i.^.,  **  Lady  of  the 
lower  world." 

It  B.M.  Papyrus,  CXXI,  1.  418. 

\  Papyrus  of  Bibl.  Nat.,  I.  390.  It  is  here  written  varonuau  But  the  change 
of  y  into  /i  in  Coptic  is  frequent  {v.  Griffiths,  **  Tale^  of  the  High  Priests  of 
Memphis,"  g.  4),  and  this  Papyrus,  as  I  have  said  above,  shows  many  remains  of 
Coptic  words. 
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as  I  have  written  it  above,  in  which  last  case  it  is  always  followed 
by  the  abbreviation  ^  which  seems  to  stand  for  \o^o9.    But  I  aib 

unable  to    offer    any    explanation    to    its    meaning  or   probable 
derivation.* 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  name  which  offers  a  very  curious  problem 
for  solution.  Ii  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
chief  or  '' ruler  "f  of  the  devils  is  said  to  be  not  Satan,  but  Beel- 
zebub, who  curiously  enough  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  but  in  the 
gospels,  and  then  only  with  this  qualification.  The  spelling  of  the 
final  syllable  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  the  older  codices  give  the 
names  as  B€6X^€)3oi;X,  which  I  see  Canon  Cheyne  in  the  Encyclopadia 
Biblica  considers  the  better  spelling,  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
Coptic  MSS.,  which  give  the  name  HeeX^e&onTKX.J  It  should 
be  noticed  also  that  in  the  mediaeval ^7Tm^/>vj,  in  which  also  this  demon 
is  represented  as  holding  the  highest  place  in  the  infernal  hierarchy, 
and  as  the  superior  of  Satan,  his  name  is  given  as  neither  Beelzehidf 
nor  Btehebul^  but  as  Beelzebuth,  Some  modification  of  this  name 
I  therefore  expected  to  find  in  these  papyri,  nor  was  I  disappointed. 
For  although  the  first  two  syllables  BeeX  nowhere  appears  in  them, 
we  do  find  a  n^va^  Jabezebuih  (lafie^efivO)  appearing  in  a  connection 
which  shows  it  to  be  that  of  an  evil  spirit.§  Thus  in  one  passage  in  the 
Papyrus  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Naiionale, /abezebufA  is  described  as 
the  "  begetter  of  night,"  and  "  he  who  appears  in  the  night "  (or  dark- 
ness). In  one  of  the  British  Museum  papyri,  also,  it  is  given  among 
a  string  of  names  which   include  Moloch  and  Maskelli ;  ||  and  it 

*  The  Ttvxfo,  Soiriipor  (p.  370,  Copt.)  speaks  of  a  ^<;^ spirit  named  ZapaZaZ 
(evidently  a  name  formed  cabali&tically),  "whom  the  rulers  [<if  the  demons] 
call  by  the  name  of  a  male  ruler  of  their  own,  MacrictAAi."  I  have  sometimes 
thought  I  could  see  in  the  two  final  syllables  some  reminiscence  of  the  Coptic 

pJFy^O  »  ancient,  and  that  the  long  form  of  the  name  might  be  a  compound 

like  the  ZuiU  Utikulunkulu  —  old,  old  one. 

t  'Pipx^V'  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  Tcvx^a  Swrqpor  so  exclusively  in  a 
bad  sense  that  at  last  HpXofv  comes  to  mean,  as  in  the  last  quotation,  **  prince  of 
devils  "  simply. 

t  The  earliest  commentators  tried  to  equate  this  name  with  the  Baalzebub, 
god  of  Ekron,  to  whom  Ahaziah  sent  in  his  sickness  (LK.  i,  2,  36).  But  no 
plausible  reason  has  been  suggested  why  a  Philistine  deity,  t  nly  once  mentioned 
in  Jewish  tradition,  should  at  the  beginning  of  our  Era  be  suddenly  raised  to 
the  place  <  >f  chief  opponent  of  Jehovah,  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  in  this  passage 
also  the  name  Baalzebub  has  been  inserted  instead  of  that  of  some  Zeus  or  Helios. 

§  Papyrus  of  Bibl.  Nationale,  1.  1798. 

II  B.M.  Pap.  CXXI,  11.  425-427. 
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has  been  found  upon  one  of  the  leaden  plates  by  which  it  was 
thought  the  enemies  of  the  inscriber  could  be  handed  over  to  the 
demons.*  But  the  Jabe^  which  makes  up  the  first  half  of  this  name, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  Samaritan  way  of  writing  the  Tetragrammaton, 
usually  transliterated  in  English  as  Jehovah,  or  Yahw^.  Now  it  is 
known  that  some  of  the  stricter  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  had  such  an 
objection  to  any  name  which  reminded  them  of  Baal,  that  they 
substituted  for  it  in  compound  names  either  the  word  Bosheth 
(ntt^n)>  "shame,"  as  in  Mephibosheth  for  Meribaal,  or  the  divine 
name  £1,  as  where  Baalhanan  and  Baaliada  are  transformed  into 
Elhanan  and  Eliada.  The  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  word 
Jabezebuth,  and  the  one  which  will  doubtless  most  commend  itself 
to  the  majority,  is,  therefore,  that  it  is  really  the  Beelzebub,  or  rather 
Beelzebuth,  of  the  (Gospels,  with  a  substituted  word  used  for  the 
sake  of  euphemism  instead  of  the  obnoxious  name.  But  the 
Tetragrammaton  was  considered  by  all  post-Exilic  Jews  to  be  much 
too  holy  a  thing  to  be  lightly  used,  and  I  can  find  no  other  instance 
of  it  entering  into  any  other  name  of  the  kind  at  this  period. 
Moreover,  the  compilers  of  these  spells  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  its  proper  transliteration,  which  is  here  always  given  as  Ian;, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  deliberately  adopt  here 
the  schismatic  form  of  a/9«.t  Again,  the  latter  half  of  the  word  has 
a  curious  light  cast  upon  it  by  some  of  the  variants  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  these  papyri,  where  the  scribe,  feeling  after  his  manner 
for  the  orthography  of  a  word  unfamiliar  to  him,  writes  the  name  of 
"  Jehovah  of  hosts  "  sometimes  fiaifici^wO^  a  manifest  anag'.am,  some- 
times lapafiaOaPawO  aafiaivOf  and  sometimes  ipivaafiaivO,  It  seems, 
therefore,  possible  that  in  this  name  of  lapc^efivO^  the  magician  may 
have  been  trying  to  write  the  words  Yahw6  Sabaoth  (niWlS  mrP) 
in  the  Samaritan  manner,  and  lean  in  that  case  only  account  for  its 
occurrence  as  a  diabolic  instead  of  a  divine  name,  by  supposing 
that  the  fanatical  Jews  carried  their  hatred  of  their  Samaritan 
cousins  so  far,  as  to  describe  their  supreme  deity  as  the  chief  of  the 
devils.    Whether  the  same  idea  does  not  underlay  the  denunciation 

in    Matthew    X,    25,    of    those    who     rov     olKocarworrfv     EeeX^efiovX 

€^€Ka\€ffav,  I  leave  to  the  Higher  Critics  to  determine. 

*  G.  Henzen,  Iscriziotu  Greco  sopra  una  lamina  di  piombo,  Ann.  dell' 
InsL  di  corr.  Arch.,  L  xviii,  pp.  20$  sqq. 

f  That  this  fonn  of  the  Tetragrammaton  was  peculiar  to  the  Samaritans,  see 
Joseph  Hal^fy,  Le  Tttragramme.     Rev.  des  Etudes  Juives,  IX,  p.  162. 
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Par   a,   J.    Delattre,    S.J. 

(Suite  Vol.  XXII,  Part  8.) 

V 

K.  615. — Harper,  258 

Nabu-uSallim  au  roi  de  Ninive 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

On  propose  au  roi    un  moyen  d 'assurer    la    soumission  des 
habitants  de  la  region  mar^cageuse  de  la  Babylonie. 

Recto 

1.  A-na  iar  iarrdni  bili-ia 

2.  arad'ka  {h,)  Nabu-u-ial-lim 

3.  (d,)  AHur  (d,)  SamaS  u.  (d)  Marduk  fu-lum 
4*  ia  iarri  bili'i  iiS-'U-Iu 

5.  niii  Su-nu  ina  ap-pa-ri 

6.  amil  ba-si-tiijii  f)'i  gab-bu-Su-nu-tu 

7.  ina  umu{'mu  +  >^|p^  )  ia  Samai-ib-ni 

8.  miiil'Su-nu  amil  iin-na-a-ta 

9.  ki-i  ih'li-^u- 

10.  ina  Bit-A-mu^'^an-na  ii'ta-Sab-u 

11.  ul'i(^yis  ma-ta-ti 

12.  ahi-iu-nu  aijyna  pa-ni-ni 

13.  ul  i-gar-i-u-ni 

14.  iu-nu  iu-nu  ia  mad-da-is 

15.  ibaiiu{-iu)  {amil)  nakm  a-na  muh^hi-ni 

16.  il-du-du-ni 
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Verso 

(  17.  ki'i pa-ni  iarri 

18.  Hli-ia  ma-hir 

19.  ar,:a  (^.)  Kudurru  Sa  Bit-A-muk^iian'na 

20.  iarrti  di-pur-ma 

21.  li-bu'kuu$  iim-ma 

22.  ina  hiti  Sarri  bili-ia 

23.  ha-du-u  lU'Si-Sib-Su-nU'tu 

24.  umu^'fnu)  ma-la  $u-nu 

25.  ina  Bit-A-mu^'^n-na  aS-ba 

26.  ahi-Su-nu 

27.  ulik-kib-ba-su-ma 

28.  ^i//-/t^  ia  f^zrr/ 

29.  ^///-/a 

30.  «/  iP'pu-uS'SU 

(i)  Au  roi  des  rois,  mon  maitre.  (2)  Ton  serviteur  Nabu- 
u^IlinL  (3,  4)  Qu'A§§ur,  §ama§,  et  Marduk  souhaitent  la  pros- 
p^t^  du  roi  mon  maitre.  (5)  Ces  hommes-li,  dans  les  marais, 
(6)  ce  sont  tous  gens  du  commun(?).  (7)  La  moiti^  d'entre  eux^ 
gens  de  families,  (8,  9)  s'^tant  ^chapp^s,  du  temps  de  SamaS-ibni, 
(10)  pour  s'^tablir  dans  le  Bit-Amukkana,  (11)  ils  excitent  les 
piajrs  (depuis  lors).  (12,  13)  Leurs  fr^res  (rest^s  au  pays)  ne  nous 
sont  pas  hostiles.  (14,  15)  Ceux-la  (les  ^migrds)  sont  les  pertur- 
bateurs;  (15,  16)  ils  entrainent  des  ennemis  contre  nous.  (17,  18) 
Si  cela  platt  au  roi  mon  maitre,  (19,  20)  qu'il  envoie  un  message  k 

Kudur  de  Bit-Amukl^ana,  (21)  qu'on  lui (22,  23)  qu'il  les 

^tablisse  dans  un  s^jour  que  le  roi  approuve.  (24,  25)  Aussi  long- 
temps  qu'ils  demeureront  dans  le  Bit-Amu1^]$:ana,  (26)  leurs  [fr^res 
(27)  ne  seront  pas  soumis,  (28-30)  ni  ne  feront  Touvrage  du  roi  mon 
mattre. 

Notes 

I-  5. — Apparu  d^signe  proprement  une  espfece  de  roseaux.  Ce 
sens  ressort  du  texte  de  Sennacherib,  Bdlino^  1.  43 :  "  Je  fauchai  les 
api  kupH  qui  sont  au  pays  de  Kaldi,  et  j'en  fis  trainer  les  luxuriants 
appari  par  la  foule  des  ennemis  capture  de  ma  main,  (jusqu'k 
Ninive  pour  servir  k  sa  reconstruction)."  Uideogramme  d^apparu 
Hff -^  ]^  ^^  d^finit  comme  le  roseau  des  marais,  qui  est  grand  et 
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fort  en  Babylonie. — Dans  notre  passage,  appari^  (comme  aussi 
apparu  K.  509,  H.  259,  1.  8),  d^signe  une  region,  n^cessairement 
mar^cageuse.  Elle  est  caract^ris^e  par  cette  esp^ce  de  roseaux 
On  pratique  aussi,  d'une  fa^on  sp^iale,  la  culture  maratch^re  dans 
les  appari  comme  on  le  voit  par  les  inscriptions  de  Nabuchodonosor, 
qui  met  sur  la  table  des  dieux  (Grotefend,  1, 19) :  'Wolaille,  poisson, 
oignons,  pilA^  ornement  des  appari^  ou  bien,  ^num6r^  dans  un 
autre  ordre  {Ibid,  II,  13,  14) :  ''  oignons,  pilA^  poisson,  volailles, 
ornement  des  appariy*  ce  qui  prouve  que  Tapposition  ornement  des 
appari  s*^tend  ^  tous  ces  objets. — Du  chef  special  de  la  culture  de 
Toignon,  Vapparu  avait  sa  grande  importance  pour  les  Babyloniens. 
En  elTet,  ils  aimaient  I'oignon,  puisqu'ils  en  parlent  en  tennes  si 
honorables  et  qu'ils  le  servaient  k  leurs  dieux ;  ils  en  faisaient  une 
grande  consommation,  d'apr^s  les  nombreux  contrats  relatifs  a  ce 
legume  et  notamment  cette  petite  tablette  (Strassmaier,  Cyrus^ 
No.  41)  qui  porte  un  compte  de  395,000  bottes  d'oignons. 

L.  6. — Ba^itiy  si  c'est  ainsi  qu'il  faut  lire,  serait  k  rapprocher. 

de  kjUkJ  et  de  4^Ji^  simple^  naif, 

L.  7. — §ama§-ibni  doit  etre  un  chef  charg^  pr^ddemment  de  la 
surveillance  du  district  en  question. 

L.  8. — Pour  la  lecture  de  ^^^,  miSiu^  voir  Briinnow,  9985. — 

Lei  gens  de  families^  c'est-k-dire,  d'apr^s  le  contexte,  les  plus  qualifies 
et  les  plus  riches. 

L.  14. — Afad-da-is.  Lecture  douteuse  du  groupe  V  ^T^  ^T- 
Le  sens  du  mot  parait  plus  certain;  c'est  un  collectif.  II  signifie 
aussi  quelque  chose  comme  agitateurs,  instigateurs^  dans  K.  638, 

H.  338, 11.  9-15  : 

Mad-da-is  ultu  amilu  Sapan  ikal  u{amil)  rabUti  ana  ami!  Kal-ki 

{Kai-di  ?)   uriduni — ahi  ia  iar  (mat)  tlamii  ana   iarri '  ahi-Sunu 

un(C{i — udakkuniSSu  umma — madakt&   niisurma — ana  amil  Kal-ki 

nibirma—amil  Kal-ki  ina  j^at  {mat)  ASiur  {-ki)  nikim — iar  {mat) 

tlamti  ul  ihdi  ul  iSmiSunutii  ul  imangur  umma — ana  adi  ul  asillu, 

<*  Des  instigateurs  sont  venus  de  la  part  des  officiers  du  palais 

et  des  grands  (d'^lam)  k  la  tribu  de  Kalki  (Kaldi?). — Les  frbres  du 

roi  d'tlam  ont  pressd  le  roi  leur  frfere, — ils  I'ont  solUcit^  vivement  en 

ces  termes : — nous  formerons  una  armde  (litter.,  un  camp), — passerons 

dans  la  tribu  de  Kalki, — enl^verons  la  tribu  de  Kalki  de  la  main  du 

pays  d'Assur. — Le  roi  d'6lam  n'agr^a  point,  il  ne  les  ^couta  pas,  il 

n'obtemp^ra  pas,  disant : — Je  ne  ferai  pas  outrage  au  serment." 
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{Unc^Uy  II,  I ;  de  la  racine  fc^'^3. — Asillu  est  ^  fapprocher  de 
siJlaiUy  outrage.) 

Maddais  sc  recontre  encore  dans  une  lettre  (K.  1107,  H.  238) 
oil  il  n'est  question  que  de  troubles  et  de  r^voltes  en  Babylonie. 
Malheureusement  le  mot  s'y  lit  (recto,  1.  11)  au  commencement' 
d'une  phrase  dont  la  suite  manque :  Uitu  madddi^  Sipiriti  ma'dltt 
=  beaucoup  de  lettres  (ou  messages)  de  la  part  des  agitateurs. 

MadddiSy  si  c'est  bien  ainsi  qu'il  faut  lire,  se  rapporte  probable- 
ment  ^  la  racine  VM^ »  I^^l*  Handw,  p.  208. 

LI.  28-30. — Le  passage  de  Sennacherib  citd  ci-dessus  (note  ^  la 
1.  8)  sugg^re  I'id^e  que  Fouvrage  impost  aux  gens  des  appari  con- 
sistait,  du  moins  en  partie,  it  couper  des  roseaux  pour  le  roi  dC' 
Ninive  et  i  les  lui  faire  parvenir.     Ce  meme  passage  indique  que 
les  roseaux  s'employaient  dans  les  constructions,  et  cela  est  confirme 
par  plusieurs  contrats  qui  mettent  ^  la  charge  des  locataires  de 
maisons  les  ouvrages  en  roseaux  et  en  poutres,  c'est-i-dire,  probable- 
ment,  Tentretien  de  cloisons  ou  de  chassis  form^  de  ces  mat^riaux. 
Ainsi.  Strassm.,  Nabanidus^  1030,  13,  14  :  dullu  ^anu  H  {i^)  guSuru 
mala  Kind  ina  libbi  ippuSUy  '*  Kind  (locataire  d'une  maison)  y  fera 
tout  ouvrage  de  roseaux  et  de  poutres."    L'usage  des  roseaux  appari- 
dans  les  constructions  est  pareillement  indiqu^  par  la  petite  tablette.' 
K.  903,  H.  1 24.     Un  Gabbu-ana-A§§ur  dcrit  1^  au  roi  de  Ninive, 
auquel   il  devait   fournir  ce  produit :  appari  mar  (?)  ibaSuni  ami ' 
matiniy  **  les  appari  soni  en  petite  quantite  (?)  pour  notre  pays,     Et 
apr^  quelques  mots  d'une  lecture  incertaine,  0(1  figure  le  mutir 
putu  ou  r^uisiteur :  *  appari  ana  bit  isiti-ia  /aiiUy  "  il  n'y  a  pas 
(meme)  d^appari  pour  ma  maison  d^isitij* 

VI 
K.  82. — Harper,  275 

KUDUR   AU   ROI   DE   NiNIVE 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

Cette  lettre  a  ^t^  traduite  par  M.  S.  A.  Smith  dans  les  Proceed- 
ingSj  t.  IX,  pp.  248,  249,  et  par  M.  Delitzsch,  dans  les  Beitrdge  zur 
Assyriologie,  t.  I,  pp.  243,  244.  La  seconde  traduction  a  rectifi^ 
maint  detail  de  la  premiere,  mais,  croyons-nous,  sans  rendre  davan- 

•  Voir  ci  dessous  No.  VII. 
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tage  le  sens  g^n^ral  de  la  pi^e.     Le  contenu  de  la  lettre  est  ainsi 
r^um^  par  M.  Delitzsch : 

''Kudumi  meldet  dem  assyr.  Konige,  dass  eine  Schaar  von 
PuljLudaern  nach  Vemichtung  von  Bit-Amdkan  gegen  die  assynschen 
Grenzwachtplatze  zum  Angriflf  vorgeriickt  sei,  dass  sie  aber  hierbei 
in  einen  von  einem  Streifcorps  Kudurru's  gelegten  Hinterhalt 
gefallen  und  abgefangen  worden  seien.  Kudurru  sendet  gleich- 
zeitig  ^ur  Bestatigung  dieser  Nachricht  put^udaische  Kriegsge- 
fangene  an  den  Konig.  Weiter  aber  verbindet  er  damit  die  Bitte, 
die  Pul^udaer,  welche  sich  in  Btt-Amu^n  bereits  hauslich  nieder- 
gelassen  begonnen  batten,  vertreiben  und  an  ihrer  Statt  Soldaten 
des  Konigs  ansiedeln  zu  diirfen." 

Voici  au  contraire  ce  que  nous  voyons  dans  cette  pibce : 
Kudur,  chef  babylonien  au  service  du  roi  d'Assyrie,  a  mis  en 
mouvement  une  bande  d'hommes,  dont  la  mission  parut  suspecte 
k  Nabu-§ar-usur,  autre  officier  royal,  qui  ^tait  de  garde  dans  lameme 
region.  En  consequence,  Nabu-§ar-usur  a  capture  cette  troupe.  Mais 
Kudur  donne  au  roi  Texplication  suivante.  II  avait  d^sir^  qu'on 
occupat  certaines  places,  pour  prdvenir  les  incursions  des  Pu^udiens 
dans  le  Bit-Amulpni.  On  ne  Ta  pas  ^out^,  et  les  Pu]cudiens  en 
ont  profit^.  lis  ont  exerc^  des  ravages  dans  le  Bit-Amukani,  et  s'y 
sont  etablis.  C'est  pour  les  refouler  que  Kudur  avait  envoys  ses 
gens.  II  prend  k  t^moin  de  la  vdrite  les  hommes  tomb^  aux  mains 
de  Nabu-§ar-usur.  II  proteste  contre  la  conduite  des  Pul^udiens,  et 
fort  de  son  innocence,  ou  afin  de  jouer  son  role  jusqu'au  bout,  il  prie 
le  roi  d'envoyer  des  troupes  pour  les  deloger. 


Recto 

1 .  A-na  Sar  matati  bi-ili-ia 

2.  arad'ka  {h,)  Kudurru  Bll  ii  Nabu 

3.  SU'lum  ba-la-tu  «2  a-ra-ku  uviui^-mu) 

4.  $a  Sarri  hi-ili-ia  a-tia  da-rU  li^-bu-u 

5.  ul-tu  i-na  mat  na-ki-ru  a-na-ku 

6.  amilu  Pu-J^u-du  ina  ti-bi  Bit-iJi^yA-muJ^'a-ni 

7.  arddni  ia  Sarri  bi-ili-ia  uk-ii-ii'tu-u 

8.  mahazani  Sa  a-na  masarti  ia  Sarri  bi-Ui-ia 

9.  U'Sa-^-bi'tu  uffi-ma  (amii)  fiai-lu-u 
10.  Sa  Sarri  bi-ili-ia  iu-Si-ti-J^u-u 
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» 

1 1.  a-na  muk-hi  mahazdni  i-tih-bu-u 

mm  m 

1 2.  sabi  i-duk'kU'U  sinniidti  u-iah-ma-su-u 

13.  l{  a-na  muh-hi  (h,)  Za-ba-a-a 

14.  {amil)  mutir-ru  pu-tu  it-H-bu-u 

15.  umu(-mu)  la  a-na  Bit'{A.)-A'mui'a'm 

16.  i-ru-bu  ii'ta-bU'fiu 

17.  um-ma  amil  ti-bi-i  a-na  muh-hi 

18.  {amil)  mutir-ru  pu-tu  it-ti-bu-u 

19.  sabi  al-tap-ra  um-ma 
ao.  al-kora-ma 

Verso 

21.  ana  ^a-la-  us-si  sa-a 

22.  masarta  us-ra-a-ma 

23.  su-ub-bi-ta-niS-id-nu-tu 

24.  i-na  muh-hi  ndr  iarri  a-na-muh-hi 

25.  (A,)  Ndbu-iar-usur  {amil)  rab  hi-fir 

26.  hi-i  it-bu-u  us-^ab-bit-su-nu-tu 

27.  iarru  bi-ili-a  a-ki-i  Sa  i-li--u 

28.  liS-a-al-Su-nu-tu  iarru  bi-ili-a  i-di 

29.  ki-i  Bit'{h.)-A-muii-a-ni  i^-tu-ma 

30.  amilu  Pu-i^u-du  ina  kak-i^a-ri-iu-nti  aS-bu 

31.  {amil)  ial-lu-u  it-ti-ni  ul  uSi-it-ti-^u 

32.  i2  iu-nu-ma  amil  ti-bi-l 

33.  ^  a-ni-ni  hi-tu  Sa  ^aki-J^a-ru 

34.  tu-^at-tu  iarru  bi-ili-a  lik-bi-ma 

35.  a-na  tar-^i  mahazdni  ia  aS-bu-u 

36.  {amil)  ^al-lu-u  lu-H-ti-i^u-u 

(i)  Au  roi  des  pays,  mon  mattre.  (2)  Ton  serviteur,  Kudur. 
(2-4)  Que  Bel  et  N^bo  d^cr^tent  iir^vocablement  prosp^rit^  vie 
et  longs  jours  du  roi  mon  maftre.  (5)  Depuis  que  je  suis  dans  le 
pays  des  ennemis,  (6,  7)  la  tribu  de  Pu^^udu,  dans  une  irruption,  a 
niin^  le  Bit-Amukani,  soumis  au  roi  mon  mattre.  (8,  9)  -Les  villes 
que  j'avais  conseill^  d'occuper,  pour  la  garde  du  roi  mon  maitre, 
disant :  (9,  10)  Qu'on  fasse  marcher  les  soldats  du  roi  mon  maftrei 
(11)  ils  (les  Puk.)  se  sont  jet^s  sur  ces  villes.  (12)  lis  ont  tu^  les 
hommes,  fait  violence  aux  femmes,  (13,  14)  ils  ont  march^  contre 
Zaba,  le  mutir  putu  (un  officier  du  roi).     (151  16)  Le  jour  oil  ils 
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entr^rent  dans  le  Bit-Amukani,  on  disait:  (17,  18)  Des  agresseurs 
ooarchent  contre  le  mutirputu,  (19)  J'envoyai  des  soldats,  disant : 
(20)  Allezy  (21)  attaquez  la  bande  qui  attaque,  (22)  faites  la  garde, 
(23)  emparez-vous  d'eux.  (24-26)  Quand  ils  furent  arrives  au  canal 
du  Roi,  dans  le  voisinage  de  Nabu-§ar-usur,  le  chef  de  brigade, 
(26)  il  s'empara  d'eux.  (27,  28)  Que  le  roi  les  interroge  suivant  son 
bon  plaisir.  (28,  29)  Le  roi  mon  mattre  sait  (done)  que  le  Bit- 
Amul^ani  est  ruin^.  (30)  Les  Pul^udiens  en'  occupent  le  territoire. 
(31)  On  n'a  pas  fait  marcher  les  soldats  avec  nous;  (32)  et  ceux-lk 
(les  Puk.)  sont  les  agresseurs,  (33,  34)  et  nous,  nous  emp^hons  la 
violation  du  territoire  !  (34)  Que  le  roi  mon  mattre  parle,  (35,  36) 
et  qu'on  fasse  marcher  les  soldats  vers  les  villes  od  ils  (les  Pu)^.)  se 
trouvent 

Notes 

L.  5. — Le  pays  ennemi  oti  se  trouve  Kudur  est  situ^  dans  le 
voisinage  des  Pukudiens  et  du  Bit-Amuljani,  ainsi  non  loin  du  golfe 
Persique. 

LL  8,  9. — Les  villes  dont  il  s'agit  ^taient  situ6es  dans  le  Bit- 
Amukani,  comme  le  prouvent  les  11.  28-36. — La  garde  du  roi^  c.a,-d., 
du  territoire  du  roi. 

LI.  9,  10. — Kudur  avait  dans  son  voisinage  des  soldats  du  roi 
qui  refus^rent  de  le  suivre  dans  la  circonstance.  Ce  fait  et  la  prise 
des  hommes  de  Kudur  par  un  officier  du  roi,  prouvent  que  ses 
intentions  parurent  suspectes. 

L.  14. — Le  mutir  putu  (lecture  ^tablie  par  M.  Delitzsch  dans  les 
Btitrdge  zur  Assyriologie^  t.  I,  p.  203),  figure  comme  commissaire 
royal  dans  cette  lettre  et  plusieurs  autres ;  parfois  c'est  un  officier 
directement  attach^  k  la  personne  du  roi  en  campagne.  Voir  le 
num^ro  VII,  oil  nous  ^tudions  le  role  du  mutir  putu, 

Le  mutir  putu  de  notre  lettre  fonctionne  dans  le  Bit-Amul^ani 
ou  dans  les  environs ;  car  du  fait  d'etre  entr^s  dans  ce  canton,  les 
Pul^udiens  sont  accuses  de  lui  en  vouloir.  Ce  commissaire  exer^ait 
probablement  aussi  son  autorit^  sur  les  Pukudiens,  qu'on  repr^nte 
soulev^s  contre  lui. 

LI.  15-18. — Ces  lignes  trahissent  de  nouveau  Tembarras  de 
Kudur.  II  est  Evident  que  le  commissaire  royal  ne  s'est  pas  apergu 
des  mauvaises  intentions  pr^tdes  aux  Pu]|:udiens  i  son  endroit. 
Autrement  Kudur  en  appellerait  ^  son  t^moignage  d^cisif. 
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L.  21. — ^Alc^^  ou  Wa',  comme  le  meme  mot  se  lit  K.  514  (H.  268), 
r.,  8: 

Ulu  {stgne  dupL)  Sa  Bit-ilu  H,  ia  (v.)  Pu^udu  ina  {v.)  Ru^ua  ikkalu 
^  Des  bandes  de  Bit-ilu  et  de  Pil^ud  ont  6t6  cerndes  k  Ru'ua." 
Ce  mot  d^igne  des  bandes  d'Arabes  dans  Assurb.  c  8,  124  et 
9,  16.  • 

Sur  Tellipse  *A/a*  usst^  pour  Wa'  ia  usp.  Voir  Delitzsch,  Gram- 
matfk,  pp.  354,  355. 

Le  verbe  asu  s'emploie  dans  cette  phrase,  comme  Th^breu  M^ 

dans  le  sens  de  s'sLvzncer^  prodi're,  pour  attaquer  (w/f/*),  et  de  s'avancer 
pour  repousser  une  attaque  (46).  On  a  lu  avant  nous  en  un  mot : 
sdssisd^  parce  que  la  lecture  si  rationnelle  ussi  sd  ne  se  sera  pas 
pr^sent^e  i  Tesprit.  Kudur,  en  citant  ce  discours,  r^l  ou  prdtendu, 
▼eut  dire  que  les  Puljiudiens,  et  non  ses  hommes,  ^taient  les  assail- 
lants.  II  Taffirme  encore  11.  32-34.  Par  \k  il  cherche  sans  aucun 
doute  k  d^truire  un  soup^on  ou  une  accusation. 

Bel-ibni  emploie  un  tour  analogue  en  parlant  k  des  soldats  qu'il 
envoie  contre  des  pillards  ^lamites  (K.  10. — Harper  280,  recto, 
Eo,  11)  :  Dikti  di^ka  i2  amil  hubtu  hubt&nu^  tuez  la  bande  meurtrikre 
€t  pilUz  le  pillar d. 

L.  24. — Le  canal  du  Roi  ne  peut  pas  Stre  le  Nahr-Malki  de  la 
Babylonie  proprement  dite.  Ceux  qu'a  envoyes  Kudur  sont  des 
Bit-Amul^aniens,  situ^  proche  du  pays  de  Kaldu.  lis  n'ont  pas  fait 
•ce  detour  en  cherchant  les  Pul^udiens,  voisins  d'Elam,  ou  en  allant 
k  leur  rencontre. 

L.  28  — Ceux  que  Kudur  prend  k  t^moin  devant  le  roi  de  la 
correction  de  sa  conduite  ne  sont  certainement  pas  des  Pul^udiens, 
ses  onnemis,  mais  n^essairement  les  hommes  qu'il  a  envoyes,  et 
dont  il  vient  d'etre  question.  Si  ces  hommes  sont  maintenant  k  la 
disposition  du  roi,  c'est  que  Nabu-§ar-usur,  qui  les  a  captures,  est 
un  officier  du  roi. 

VII 

Excursus 

Le  tnutirputu 

Le  mutir  putu  est  un  commissaire  royal,  comme  le  prouvent 
divers  passages  de  nos  lettres.  Ce  n'est  pas,  comme  on  Fa  cru,  une 
esp^e  de  licteur  ou  de  garde  du  corps. 
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K.  669  (Harper,  246)  est  un  rapport  sur  F^tat  des  esprits  dans 
un  pays  occupy  Ipar  les  Assyriens.  Apr^s  avoir  parl^  de  deux 
tribus  soumises,  la  lettre  ajoute  (recto,  11.  10-16) : 

Mahaz&ni  ia  Hm&ti — ia  (^.)  Samai-Malik  (?) — la  hanSuni — umd 
annuiim^amil)  tnutir  putiuptahir—ina  mukhi-ia  naha—usalim-iunu, 

"Les  villes  qui  aux  jours — de  §ama§- J/a/ri( (?) — n'^taient  pas 
soumises, — maintenant  voil^ — que  le  mutir  putu  les  a  rallides. — 
Elles  sont  paisibles  k  mon  endroit — Je  les  ai  r^tablies." 

Cest  done,  avec  celui  de  la  lettre  de  Kudur,  le  deuxi^me  cas 
oil  le  mutir  putu  fonctionne  en  pays  Stranger,  loin  du  roi;  il  en 
est  de  m^me  dans  les  cas  suivants. 

Un  nomm^  Nirgal-itir  ^rit  au  roi  (K.  560,  H.  227) : 

(Amil)  mar  iipri  ia  (A.)  Da/td  inapan  Sarri  Hit  italka. 

"  Un  mcssager  de  Daiti  est  parti  vers  le  roi  mon  maitre.'* 

Dalti,  connu  par  les  inscriptions  de  Sargon,  etait  roi  d'lUipi, 
pays  voisin  d'^lam.  La  lettre  est  done  ^crite  de  T^tranger.  L'auteur 
de  la  lettre  est  probablement  le  m^me  Nirgal-itir  que  celui  d'une  autre 
petite  lettre  K.  526  (Harper,  226)  qui  A:rit  aussi  d'un  pays  Stranger 
soumis  au  roi,  comme  Tinsinuent  ces  mots  :  ana  matt  Sa  iarri  iulmu 
(Voir  notre  pr^c^dent  article,  No.  IV).  Or  nous  lisons  dans  cette 
demibre  lettre  {cf,  Delitzsch,  dans  Beitr.  zur  Ass,y  t.  I.^pp.  202-204)  : 
*'  Le  six  du  mois  d'Aru  le  mutir  putu  arriva  chez  moi  et  le  sept  du 
mois  d'Aru,  les  chevaux  furent  emmen^s."  Le  mutir  putu  etait 
venu  presser  un  envoi  de  chevaux. 

Un  mutir  putu  est  demand^  pour  r^gler  une  affaire  qui  conceme 
la  tribu  des  Zalipai,  et  sur  laquelle  on  est  renseign^  par  un  roessager 
du  pays  de  Parsua  (K.  497,  H.  165,  verso,  11.  6-1 1) : 

AnnuSim  ana  Sarri  bill  asapra — Sarru  bill  {amil)  mutir  puti 
liSpura — ia  pi  ia  {mat)  Zalipai  liimi, 

"  Voili  que  j^ai  mand^  (raffaire)  au  roi  mon  maitre. — Que  le  roi 
mon  maitre  envoie  un  mutir  puti^ — ^pour  entendre  la  parole  des 
Zalipiens." 

I^  mutir  putu  repr^sente  Tautoritd  du  roi.  Requis  de  foumir 
certain  objet,  un  Babylonien  nomm^  SamaS-ibni  refuse  et  dit 
(K.  664,  H.  336,  r.  11.  12,  \'^\  Sa  la  un^i  iarri  u  ia  la  (amil) 
mutir  puti  ul  anamdakka^  "  sans  sceau  (lettre)  du  roi  et  sans  mutir 
puti^  je  ne  te  le  donnerai  pas." 

On  voit  le  mutir  putu  charg^  de  surveiller  le  transport  des 
prisonniers  et  du  butin  de  guerre.  Ainsi,  K.  582  (H.  167),  r.  1.  7 — 
V.  1.  2,  un  fonctionnaire  dit  au  roi : 
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JViii  alpl  ia  iStu  {ik)  Guzana  na^unini — adi  {v.)  Sabtriiu  ina 
irti-iunu  atialak — atahir  atahar — (/>)  ^illa  (?)  usasbit — ina  amari 
ina  libbi- — (A)  Kind,  (amit)  tnalahu  maSak  bar,  ra.  Ill  napsdti — 
{k,)  Sandapi  (amil)  nu,i^  ur^i  III  napSdti — {h,)  Huh  (amil)  ikkaru 
V  napsdti — (h,)  Kuzd  amilu  Sa  sa,gaJiJii  (?)  IV  napSdti — naphar 
XV napidti\matu  Sa  (is)  zu-ia, — iStu  lib  (v,)  SabiriSu  {ami!)  mutir 
putu  ina  muhhi-Sunu  ana  {v.)  Guzana  usahir — nuk  alik  rihti  niSi 
i^aika  bila. 

''  Les  hommes,  les  boeufs  qu'on  a  amends  de  Guzana, — ^j'ai  ^te 
a  leur  rencontre  jusqu'k  §abiri§u. — ^Je  les  re^us.  Je  les  re9us, — 
(et)  je  leur  fis  occuper  un  abri{}) — A  Pinspection  (litt.  k  y  regarder), 
— Kin^  batelier  de  radeauen  peau^*  (avec  sa  famille)  trois  personnes, 
— Sandapi,  cultivateur  de  legumes,  trois  personnes, — Hull,  laboureur, 

cinq  personnes, — Kuzii, quatre  personnes, — en  tout  quinze 

personnes  en  moins  de  ma  tablette  (de  controle). — De  SabiriSu, 
je  fis  retoumer  pour  elles  le  mutir  putu  k  Guzana, — disant:  Va 
emnufte  (?),  fais  venir  le  reste  des  hommes.*' 

(Sur  izalka^  cf.  Johns,  dans  les  Proceedings^  t,  XVII,  p.  233, 
notes.) 

Memes  fonctions  attributes  au  mutir  putu  par  le  roi,  dans  la 
lettre  K.  622  (H.  306): 

Abit  Sarri  ana  {h.)  Nabu-dur-usur — annuSim  {h,)  Mannu-kt-i- 
ASiur  {amil)  mutir  puti  ina  muh  (amil)  mahMti  ammuti  (p.) 
Urartai   asapra'iu-[ma] — ina   panat   amil    hubti\    hannutiX — ia 

*  Maiak  BAR.RA.  Maiak^  peau,  doit  etre  un  d^terminatif  aphone,  et 
rid^agramme  saivant  repr^senter  le  nom  particulier  du  radeau.  On  sait  d'ailleurs 
qu'on  $e  servait  de  barques  pareilles  sur  les  fleuves  de  Mesopotamia  des  I'^poque 
assyxienne.     Voir  Delitzsch,  Handw.  p.  705,  a,  au  mot  tahiu. 

t  Amill^tUy  homme  de  pillage,  pillard,  (comme  H.  280,  recto,  11.  11,  12, 
dte  plus  haut^  No.  VI,  note  a  la  ligne  21).  Ici  Texpression  designe  des 
pillards  (aits  prisonniers. 

X  Hannu  est  une  variante  orthographique  de  anmt,  Ainsi  Rm.  76  (H.  338), 
recto,  1.  25 — ^verso,  1.  3  :  *'  Quel  roi  comme  celui-ci  {a-ki  an-ni-i)  a  fait  du  bien  a 
ses  serviteurs?  Et  quel  est  Tami  qui  comme  celui-ci  {a-ki  an-ni-i)  a  rendu  le  bien 
k  son  ami  ?  De  m6me  (litt^ralement :  comme  cela^  a-ki  ]^-an-ni-ma),  que  les 
dieux  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre,  aussi  longtemps  que  le  ciel  et  la  terre  dureront,  iiEisse 
bien  et  faveur  aux  arri^re-neveux  du  roi  mon  maltre." — 83-1-18,  16  (H.  362), 
reao,  1.  13 — verso,  I.  8:    "Ainsi  que  {ki-i  ia)  nos  p^res  faisaient  pour  leurs 

maitres de  m^me  {ki-i  ha-an-nim-ma)  ferons-nous  .  .  .  Comme  {ki-i  ia) 

tels  ont  dit nous  de  m^me  {ki-i  an-nim-ma)  ....  " — S.  1368  (H.  357), 

verso,  11.  7-10  :  *'  Comme  j'^tais  U,  celui-1^  entra.  Je  regardai :  c'^tait  un  petit 
homme  {ia  ki-i  ^-an-ni-i)  tel  qu*il  ne  s*en  cr^e  pas." — K.  592  (H.  305), 
que  nous  citons  en  entier :    "  Avis  du  roi  ^   Afiipa.      Pour  ces  {J^a-an-nu-ti) 
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ina  panikunu  akali  ikal&ni — ana  (v.)  Vrzukina  ubbalaiSunu — atta 
umu  ia  igirtu  annitu  tamaruni — Hi  amii  hubti  hann\  isal  suhbit — zH 
iizzizu 

"  Avis  du  roi  k  Nabu-dur-usur. — Voili  que  Mannu-kt-Assiir,  le 
mutir  putfj  je  I'envoie  pour  ces  nobles  Urartiens.* — D'abord,  ces 
pillards — qui  mangent  les  aliments  devant  vous,t — il  les  transportera 
k  Urzul^ina. — ^Toi,  le  jour  oh  tu  auras  vu  cette  lettre, — demande  et 
prends  la  somme  (fais  le  d^nonibrement)  de  ces  pillards. — Qu'ils  se 
trouvent  sur  une  tablette."  J 

Le  mutir putu  ne  fonctionne  pas  exclusivement  k  I'^tranger.  La 
lettre  83-1-18,  19  (H.  339)  v.  11.  10,  11,  demande  au  roi  d'envoyer 
un  mutir putu^  digne  de  confiance,  takluy  i  propos  d'argent  \  extraire 
des  triors  dii  roi  et  de  ceux  des  temples  en  Assyrie. 

Le  mutir  putu  a  un  autre  rdle  dans  la  grande  inscription  de 
Sennacherib,  III,  72.  Sennacherib  descend  de  cheval  et  emporte 
une  montage  d'assaut  avec  les  mutir  puti  de  ses  pitds  et  ses  soidats 
qui  ne  font  pas  de  quartier.  II  ne  semble  pas  que  les  mutir  puti 
forment  ici  Tinfanterie,  comme  plusieurs  Font  cm.  Une  mention 
sp^ciale  de  I'infanterie  n'est  pas  naturelle,  ^tant  donn^  surtout 
I'extr^me  bri^vete  du  r^cit,  dans  une  circonstance  oh.  tous,  jusqu'au 
roi,  combattent  k  pied.  Les  mutir  puti  des  pieds  du  roiy  sont  un 
corps  d'ofiiciers,  et  probablement  d'officiers  k  cheval,  attaches  k  la 
personne  du  roi  k  la  guerre.  L'expression  rappelle  les  mots :  je 
marcheraipar  ses  pieds ^  dont  se  sert  le  roi  pour  signifier  que  MuSizib- 
Marduk  le  suivra  dans  ses  voyages  (67-4-2,  i,  Harper,  399,  ^tudi^ 
dans  notre  num^ro  III). 

PutUy  comme  Fa  etablie  M.  Delitzsch,  signifie  front,  Dans 
mutir  putUy  il  semble  employ^  dans  le  sens  de  persona^  comme  le 
grec  vpoawTTov,     Le  mutir  putu  du  roi  est  le  repr^sentant,  le  lieu- 

Nabatiens  (pri>onniers)  au  sujet  desquels  tu  m'as  toit,  ils  sont  en  ta  presence 
(c*est-^-diTe,  ils  sont  k  ta  disposition,  je  te  les  donne)." 

On  trouve  de  m^me  80-7-19,  17  (H.  426),  1.  8,  kantiaka  pour  annaka,  A 
signaler  aussi  dans  une  lettre  de  Tell  el-Amama  (recueil  du  British  Museum,  23, 
1.  27),  J^iadif  pour  ai'adi,  ennemis. 

*  Urar^iens  prisonniers  dont  il  doit  avoir  ^t^  question  auparavant  entre  le  roi 
et  le  destinataire. 

t  C'est-k-dire,  que  vous  etes  charg^,  vous  et  vos  gens,  d'entretenir. 

.  X  Zu,  tablette,  est  exprim^  par  Tideogramme  J§f .  Dans  Textrait  precedent,  on 
a  l'expression  phon^tique  si/,  pr^c^ee  du  d^terminatif  ^J .  Cf,  Pognon,  Bavian^ 
PP*  37>  132*  et  Brlinnow,  140  et  10561. — K.  1396  (H.  185),  r.  14:  itta  (f» 
ZM-ka  iutuff  **  ^cris  sur  ta  tableite." 
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tenant  de  sa  personne.  Une  expression  analogue  est  mutir  (imu^ 
le  repr^ntant  de  la  pens^,  I'agent  d'un  autre,  K.  644  (H*  336), 
r.  1.  4. 

Le  mutt'r  putu  ^tait  nomm6  directement  par  le  roi,  ce  qui 
suppose  un  rang  supdrieur,  comme  il  ressort  de  la  lettre  K.  613 
(Harper,  85).  On  parle  lit  au  roi  de  trois  hommes  qu'il  avait  promus 
respecdyement  ^  la  dignity  de  mutir  putu  et  ^  deux  autres,  et  on  les 
accuse,  semble-t-il,  de  manquer  de  tenue.  Voici  une  transcription 
et  un  essai  de  traduction  de  cette  curieuse  pi^ce : 

Ard&ni  Sa  bit  biti-ia — Sa  Sarru  bili  umu  anniu  uparrisiini — (h,) 
Tadbd  mar  (^.)  BU-harranu-usur  Sa  ana  {amii)  rab-kiprutH  Sarru 
bili  uHiani-^ih.)  Nabu-sakip  Sa  ana  (amii)  IIL  hu.  si.  (p/r.) 
kdmanuta  Sarru  bili  uSilUni — (h,)  Imur-Marduk  Sa  ana  (amU)  mutir 
putt  Sarru  bili  uSilUni — III  annuti  fabi — Sakranut^  Sunu — kima 
iSakkiru — amilu  patru  parzillu  iStu  pan  mihiri-Su  la  u5ahrar-^-ahut& 
Sa  udi^ni  ana  Sarri  bUi-ia  assapara — Sarru  bili  kt  Sa  ilauni — lipuS 

^  Les  serviteurs  de  la  maison  de  mes  maitres — que  le  seigneur 
roi  a  r^prim^s  aujourdliui : — ^TabM  fils  de  Bil-|>arranu-usur,  que  le 
seigneur  roi  avait  ^lev^  au  rang  des  chefs  de  brigade, — Nabu-sakip 
que  le  seigneur  roi  avait  At\€  au  rang  des  X  perp^tuels, — Imur- 
Marduk  que  le  seigneur  roi  avait  €\ey€  au  rang  des  mutir  puti^ — 
ces  trois  (hommes) — sont  des  ivrognes. — Quand  ils  sont  ivres, — 
personne  ne  ddtoume  le  poignard  de  fer  dedevant  soi  (=c'est-k-dire, 
tout  le  monde  a  son  poignard  pret,  en  cas  de  violence). — J'ai  mand^ 
au  roi  mon  maitre  la  chose  au  sujet  de  laquelle  il  m'a  donn^  des 
ordres. — Que  le  seigneur  roi  agisse  comme  il  Tentend." 

(Cf.  Delitzsch,  Handw,  p.  543,  a,  ^;  p.  661,  a,  SaArdnu,) 


VIII 

K*  94. — Harper,  287 

Le  roi  de  Ninive  a  des  habitants  de  X 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

Cette  lettre  est  adress^e  k  des  anciens,  ou  notables,  d'une  ville 
qui,  d'aprbs  ce  qui  reste  de  son  nom,  est  probablement  Nipur. 

Le  roi  les  f(^licite  de  la  capture  de  quelques  individus  de  la  tribu 
de  Rua.  A  la  plainte  de  n'avoir  pas  ^t^  admis,  comme  certains  de 
leurs  concitoyens,  k  son  audience,  il  r^pond  que  c'est  la  faute  de 
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ceux  qui  auraient  dt  les  introduire ;  U  jure  qu'il  a  les  m^mes  bons 
sentiments  pour  eux  tous. 

Recto 

I 

2.  a-fta  amii  Nipuru  (?) 

3.  hilmui^mtt)  a-a4i 

4.  lilhba-ku-nu  lu-u-tab-ku-nu 

5.  ina  ill  {h,)  Ha-an-na-fia  (h.)  Ri-mut 

6.  u  (A.)  Maiik-  (d,)  -A-'a  (?) 

7.  ami/  Ru'U-a-a  Sa  taS-pur-a-ni 

8.  bct-ni  Sa  tas-ba-taSu-nu-ti 

9.  in-na  a-na  masarti-Su-nu 

10.  la  ti'ig'ga-a- 

11.  1^  ina  Hi  Sa  taS-pur-a-ni 

12.  um-ma  XV  a-ni-nu 

13.  (ami/)  Siduti  a-na  Sul-ml 

14.  Sa  ^^  \  ki-i  ni'il'li-ka 

15 Sarru  i-tir-bu 

16 kib 

17 ma 

Verso 

18 ba-ni  hi-it-tu 

19 Sa  an.da,  hu  {pak  ?)M 

20.  Sa  (ami/)  Sak-ni-ku-nu  Su-u 

21.  u  Sa-ni'ia'-nu 

22.  Sa  atfii/  Sa  pan  U/ia/ 

23.  Sa  /a  U'Sl-rib-ali'Jiu-nii-Si 

24.  i-na  pa-ni-ia  i-na  libbi 

25.  (^.)  ASSur  ildni-i-a  aMl-mi 

26.  ki'i  i-dU'U  Sa  mi-Sil-ku-nu 

27.  uru-bu  i-napa-ni'i 
2%,  a  mi-Si/'/iu-nu  ia-'nu 

29.  a-na-Zsu  i-di-i 

30.  a-ga-a  man-nu  ii  a-ga-a 

31.  man-nu  tabtu  Sa  gab-bi-ku-nu 

32.  ki'i  is  tin  ina  mu/i-hi-i 

(2)  Aux  hommes  de  Nipur  (?).     (3)  Je  vais  bien.     (4)  Que  le 
coeur  vous   soit    joyeux.     (5-7)  Concernant  ce  que  vous  m'avez 
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mand^  de  Hannana,  de  Rimut  et  Malik-A'a,  Ruiens,  (8)  il  est  boii 
que  vous  les  ayez  pris.  (9,  10)  Ainsi  ne  vous  lassez  pas  de  les 
garden  (ii)  Et  concernant  ce  que  vous  m'avez  mandd  (12)  en  ces 
tennes :  Nous  quinze,  (13,  14)  anciens,  ^tant  venus  pour  saluer  le, 
etc.,  (15)  [une  partie  d'entre  nous  en  presence  du]  roi  entra,  (16,  17) 

(18) c'est  la  faute  (19) 

(20)  de  votre  gouvemeur,  (21)  et  en  second  lieu  (22)  des  hommes  qui 
sont  devant  le  palais,  (23)  lesquels  ne  vous  introduisirent  pas  (24) 
en  ma  presence  au  dedans.  (25)  J'atteste  Assur,  mon  dieu,  (26)  si 
j'ai  su  (=  que  je  n'ai  pas  su)  que  la  moiti^  d'entre  vous  (27)  etaient 
entr6s  en  ma  presence,  (28)  et  la  moiti^  d'entre  vous  pas.  (29) 
Moi  je  connais  (30)  celui-ci,  quel  il  est,  et  celui-1^  (31)  quel  il  est. 
Le  m^rite  de  vous  tous  (32)  est  tout  un  pour  moi. 

Notes 
L.   10.— Tiggdy  du  verbe  igU,     Hebr.  ya*^.     Cf.  Del.  Handw, 

p.  16,  a. 

L-  14. — Les  signes  »-  \  notent,  \  la  fagon  d'un  pointing, 
I'omission  de  quelques  mots  dans  la  citation.  Apr^s  le  signe  1^, 
la  citation  est  reprise.  Les  Nipuriens  avaient  ^crit  des  choses 
comme  celles-ci :  Pour  saluer  le  roi  des  pays  notre  maitre,  pour  voir 
la  face  du  roi,  etc. 

L.  22. — Lts  gens  en  face  du  palais^  c.-k.-d.,  les  officiers  charges 
d'introduire  ou  d'exclure  ceux  qui  veulent  voir  le  roi. 

L.  25. — Le  pluriel  ildni  pour  le  singulier,  comme  il  se  rencontre 
souvent  dans  les  lettres  de  Tell  el-Amarna.  M^me  particularity 
dans  la  lettre  suivante,  1.  12. 

L.  26. — Idii^  !••  personne  du  sing.     Cf.  Del.  Handw.  p.  305,  b. 

MUil,  Comme  il  s'agit  de  quinze  hommes,  il  est  clair  qu'il  ne 
faut  pas  prendre  le  mot  niiSil^  moiti^,  dans  le  sens  rigoureux. 

L.  32. — Kl  is  tin  =  comme  un. 

IX 

K.  824 — Harper,  290 
Le  roi  a  Sin-tabni-ahu 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

On  a  accuse  Sin-tabni-al>u  chez  le  roi  de  crimes  dignes  de  mort. 
Le  roi  n'en  a  rien  cru.  II  n'a  garde  de  tuer  un  bon  serviteur,  le 
soutien  de  sa  maison. 
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Recto 

1.  A'fnai  iarri  a-na  (A.)  Sin-tabni-ahu 

2.  iul-tnu  ia-a-ii  Ub-ba-ka 

3.  lu-ta-ab-ka 

4.  ina  Hi  {h»)  Stn-iarru-u^ur 

5.  fa  ta$-pur  mi-namrma  dib-bi-ka 

6.  bi'$H'U4u  i'ga-ba-am-ma 

7.  ik  a-na-ku  a-iim-miS 

8.  iStu  (d,)  SamaS  libbu-iu  nasha{^h<i) 

9.  it  (hJ)  Uttp-man-i-gas  iar-^i-ka 

10.  inapani-ia  i-kul  ik  a-na 

11.  dikti  id-din-U'ka 

\2,  a  (d,)  Aiiur  ildni-ia-a 

13.  u-sal-an-ni-i'ma 

14.  Su  ih-du-u-ma  arda-a-a 

15.  i2  iS-du  ia  bit  abi-ia 

16.  la  a-du'ku 

IT.  ul ina  libbi ia  it-ti 

18.  bUbili-ka-a 

19.  ^a-ta-a-ta 

Verso 

20.  ium-mur  a-ga-a-Su-u  H 

21.  (^.)  Um-man-i-gas  atia  iii 

22.  dikti'ka  il-mU'U 

23.  a  ina  libbi  ia  ana-ku  J^i-nu-tu-ka 

24.  i-dU'U  \ii\  tir  ri-mu 

25.  aS-kun-ak'ka  ia-'UU-u 

26.  Jl'ta  a-ga-a  iandti 

27.  {a mil)  nakru  H  bu-bu-u-ti 

28.  ina  Hi  bit  bili-ka 

29.  ul  taS-dU'Ud  mi-nu-u 

30.  i-gab-bu-nim-ma  ina  Hi 

31.  (amil)  ardi  Sa  bit  bili-Su  i-ram-mu 

32.  a  a-na-ku  a-kippu- 

33.  a  ina  ili  dul-la  Sa  at-ta  H 

34.  aSsurai  ahi  -ka 

35.  ti'bU'Sa-  Sa  taSpur 

36.  ba-an  $a  ti-bu-Sa- 

37.  masarta-a-a  Sa  ta^-lfur-ral 

38.  a^  an  an  .... 
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C6ti£  gauche 

39.  i2  fumu-ga  a-ga-a  Sa  inapani4  ban-u  i2  (abdti 

40.  Sa  u-tar-rak'ka  ana  libbi  ia  ana  mar  marani 

(i)  Parole  du  roi  k  Sin-tabni-abu.  (2,  3)  Je  vais  bien.  Que  le 
coeur  te  soit  joyeux.  (4,  5)  Quant  i  ce  que  tu  me  roandes  au  sujet 
de  Sin-Sami-usur,  (5-7)  quel  mauvais  propos  tiendra-t-il  sur  toi,  que 
jc  puisse  ^couter?  (8)  Son  coeur  s'est  ^cart^  du  (dieu)  Soleil; 
(9,  10)  Ummanigas  aussi  a  m^it  de  toi  devant  moi.  (10, 11}  £t  ils 
tevouent  Alamort.  (12,  13)  J'ai  pri^  ASSur,  mon  dieu.  (14-16) 
II  approuve,  et  je  ne  tue  pas  mon  serviteur,  le  soutien  de  la  maison 
de  mon  p^re.  (17-19)  II  n'est  pas  dans  leur  pens^e  que  tu  p^rirais 
avec  la  maison  de  ton  maitre.  (20)  Je  pourrais  voir  cela!  Et 
(21,  22)  Ummanigas  a  travaill^  k  ta  mort!  (23-25)  Et  il  n'est  pas 
dans  sa  pens^  que  je  connais  ta  fid^lit^  et  que  je  t'ai  fait  retour  de 
bienveillance.  (26-29)  N'as-tu  pas,  ces  deux  ann^es  (pass^es), 
support^  I'ennemi  et  la  famine  pour  la  maison  de  ton  mattre? 
(29-32)  Que  diraient-ils  que  je  pusse  croire,  contre  un  serviteur  qui 
aime  la  maison  de  son  maitre  ? 

(33-35)  Et  quant  k  ce  que  tu  me  mandes  du  travail  que  toi  et 
les  Assyriens  tes  compagnons  vous  avez  fait,  (36)  il  est  bon  ce  que 
vous  avez  fait. 

(37)  La  garde  que  vous  faites,  (38) (39)  Et  cette 

reputation  que  tu  as  devant  moi,  est  bonne,  et  les  bienfaits  (40)  dont 
je  te  favoriserai  en  retour,  il  est  dans  ma  pensie  qi^{ils  s^etendeni) 
jusqiiaux  descendants  (J), 

Notes 

LI.  5-7. — Litt^ralement :  "  Quel  mauvais  propos  tiendra-t-il  sur 
toi,  et  je  le  croirai."  La  m^me  toumure,  trfes  s^mitique,  se  retrouve, 
11.  29-32. 

L.  8. — Le  sens  est  que  Sin-§arru-usur  oublie  la  presence  du  dieu 
Soleily  lequel,  suivant  la  conception  assyrio-babylonienne,  voit  tout 
et  juge  tous  les  ^tres. 

L.  12. — Il&niy  pi.  pour  sing.     Voir  n°  VIII,  note  k  la  ligne  25. 

L.  14. — Ihdu, — Hadu  a  souvent  le  sens  de  consentir.  "  Un  tel  a 
conclu  tel  accord  ina  hud  libbi-Su^^dM  consentement  de  son  coeur," 
est  une  expression  qui  se  rencontre  dans  une  foule  de  contrats. 
Voir  ^galement  K.  615,  H.  258, 1.  23,  expliqu^  plus  haut,  n®  V. 
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L.  20. — Lummur,  pour  lu  am-mur.  L'expression  ne  peut-^tre 
optative  dans  le  contexte.  Nous  croyons  que  c'est  un  potentiel 
exdamatif. 

L.  29. — Taidud, — Sadadu  s=  trainer.  Dans  ce  passage,  il  sembie 
ne  pouvoir  signifier  que :  supporter  longtemps,  pers^v^ramment 

L.  39. — Sumu'ga,  pour  iumu-ka^  n'est  pas  une  anomalie  dans 
r^riture  babylonienne. 


K.  517.— Harper,  327 
Le  chef  de  la  ville  de  Nipur  au  roi 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

L'auteur  de  cette  lettre  se  donne  la  titre  de  ^>  jCSk  ^Vi  -^ » 
dpnt  nous  ne  connaissons  ni  la  lecture  ni  le  sens.  Mais  il  parle 
comme  chef  de  la  ville  de  Nipur.  II  se  plaint  de  ce  que  sa  ville  est 
priv^e  d'eau  par  la  mauvaise  volont^  du  gouvemeur  de  Babylone, 
laquel  a  obstrue  ou  refuse  de  d6gagcr  la  prise  d*eau  d'un  canal  qui 
am^ne  Teau  potable  k  Nipur. 

Cette  pibce  est  fort  instructive.  Elle  montre  la  ruine  de  Tempire 
assyrien  k  peu  prbs  consomm^e,  et  le  roi  de  Ninive  ne  poss^dant 
plus  en  dehors  de  TAssyrie,  que  la  Babylonie  en  tout  ou  en  partie. 
II  y  parait  quelque  peu  d^pouill^  de  sa  grande  majesty ;  le  prdfet 
de  Nipur  lui  parle  avec  un  sans-g^ne  tout  k  fait  remarquable.  La 
lettre  est  necessairement  postdrieure  aux  temps  que  nous  connaissons 
par  les  inscriptions  d'Assurbanipal. 

Recto 

1 .  A-na  Sarri  bi-ili-ia 

2.  arad-ka  amil  tik,tn,na 

3.  {d.)  Bil  (d.)  Adar  i7  (d.)  Nuzku 

4.  a-na  Sarri  bi-ili-ia  Uk-ru-bu 

5.  Sarru  i-di  $a  lu  ma- -da 

6.  mar-sa-ak  la  mar-sa-ak 

7.  a-na  Sul-mi  Sarri  at-tal-kan  Su  (7) 

8.  a-du-u  (/4.)  Bil'U'Sa-tu  ah-ua 

9.  u  X{amil)  mar&ni  mudi  (?)  Sa  Nipuru(-ki) 
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10.  a-na  Sui-mi  Sarri  bi-ili-ia 

1 1.  al-iap-ra  Sarru  i-di  matdti 

1 2.  galhbi  a-na  Hi  (mat)  Ai$ur{'ki) 

13.  i-zi-ir-u  na-ii  niri'Su 

14.  i-na  mat&ti  gab'bi  ul  ii-ri-id 

1 5.  a-iar  ni-il-lak  ni-id-da-ka 

16.  um-ma  mi-nam-ma  nira 

17.  ia  (mat)  ASSur{-ki)  ta-a^-bat-a 

18.  a-du-u  abullt-ia 

1 9.  nU'Up-tah-hi  a-na  pit-hi 

20.  ml  nu-us-su 


Verso 

21.  masarta  Sa  Sarru  ni-nam-sar 

22.  (ami!)  sukkallu  H  (amil)  rabiiti  Sa  a-na 

23.  a-hi-na  iarru  ii-pur  gab-bi  i-tam-ru-u 

24.  a-na  Sarri  lik-bu-u  Sarru  ana  i^at  man-ma 

25.  ia  u-maS-Sar-an-na-a-Si  mt  i-ni 

26.  ia-a-nu  ina  su-um-mi-i  la  ni-ma-ta 

27.  Sarru  abu-ka  mt  Sa  ndr  Ba-ni-ti 

28.  id-dan-na-na-a-Si  um-ma  Si-li-ih-ti 

29.  Sa  ndr  Bani-ti  a-na  Nipur(-ki)  hi-ra-a 

30.  mi  .  ,  ,  ,  la-a  ik-ti-la-na-a-Si  in-na 

31.  Sarru  a-na  (h.)  U-bar  (amil)  Saku  Sa  Babilu(-ki) 

32.  liS-pu-ram-ma  Si-li-ih-ti 

33.  Sa  ndr  Bani-ti  lid-din-an-na-Si-ma 

34.  mt  it-ti-Su-nu  ni-il-ti 

35.  ina  su-um-mi-i  la  fiat  Sarri 

36.  la  ni-il-li  H  matdti 

37.  g'ib-bi  la  \i\gab-bu-u 

38.  um-ma  (amil)  Nipurai 

39.  Sa  nira  Sa  (mat)  ASSur(-ki) 

40.  is-bat'U  ina  su-um-mi-i 

41.  a-na  fi-ri-i 

42.  in-ta-lU'U 

(i)  Au   roi  mon   maitre.      (2)  Ton   serviteur  rhomme  de  X. 
(3,  4)  Qwe  Bil,  Adar  et  Nusku  soient  propices  au  roi  mon  maitre 
(5,  6)  Le  roi  sait  que  je  suis  trbs  malade.     N'etais-je  malade,  (7)  je 
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serais  aI16  moi-m^me  saluer  le  roi.  (8-1 1)  Maintenant  j'envoie 
Bil-usatUy  mon  frfere,  et  dix  sages  Q)  de  Nipur,  pour  saluer  le  roi 
mon  mattre.  (11-13)  Le  roi  le  sait,  tous  les  peuples  sout  hostiles 
au  pays  d'Assur;  (13,  14)  son  joug  n'est  plus  tol^r^  en  aucun  pays. 
{15)  Partout  oh  nous  allons  nous  sommes  excites  (16,  17)  en  ces 
termes :  **Pourquoi  prenez-vous  le  joug  du  pays  d'ASSur?"  (18,  19 
Cependant  nous  tenons  bien  ferm^s  les  portes  de  la  ville ;  (20)  nous 
ne  sortons  pas,  (21)  nous  faisons  la  garde  pour  le  roi.  (22,  23) 
L'inspecteur  et  les  chefs  que  le  roi  a  envoy^  de  ce  cot^,  tous  I'ont 
vu.  (24)  Qu'ils  le  disent  au  roi.  (24,  25)  Que  le  roi  ne  nous 
abandonne  k  la  main  {k  la  merci)  de  personne.  (25,  26)  II  n'y  a 
pas  d'eau  de  source  pour  nous  empecher  de  mourrir  de  soif. 
{27,  28)  Le  roi  ton  pere  nous  avait  donn^  Teau  du  canal  de  Baniti, 
disant:  (28,  29)  Creusez  une  derivation  du  canal  de  Baniti  vers 
Nipur.  (30)  II  ne  nous  retrancha  point  les  e^aMx  potables  Q),  Done, 
{31,  32)  que  le  roi  envoie  (ses  ordres)  k  Ubar,  gouvemeur  de 
Babylone;  (32,  33)  qu'il  nous  donne  la  derivation  du  canal  de 
Baniti.  (34)  Nous  boirons  Teau  avec  eux  (les  Babyloniens), 
(35,  36)  Nous  ne  languirons  pas  d'une  soif  que  le  roi  ne  veut  pas 
nous  infliger,  (36,  37)  et  les  peuples  ne  diront  plus  de  concert 
(38-42)  ceci :  Dans  leur  soif,  les  Nipuriens,  qui  ont  accept^  le  joug 
d'A§§ur,  regardent  en  haut  (vers  le  ciel  soupirant  aprbs  la  pluie). 

Notes 

L.  6 — La  marsaky  proposition  hypoth^tique  sans  particule  con 
ditionnelle.     Voir  Del.,  Grammatiky  p.  359. 

L.  7. — Attalkan  (ou  attalkam)^  avec  sens  conditionneL  La 
lettre  K.,  509  (H.  259),  verso,  offre  le  conditionnel  exprimd  de  la 
m^me  mani^re,  dans  le  cas  d'une  condition  non  r^alis^e,  cette 
condition  etant  introduite  par  ki  : 

Ultu  Hi  $a  (2;.)  Birathipa  H  ildniSu  abku — mttu  anaku — i^  un^u 
hura^i  ia  Sarri  biii  kt  amuru  abtalut — H  inna  (amit)  mar  Sipri  ana 
Sulum  Sarri  bill  kt  aSpura — unl^u  Sa  Sarri  Mil  ul  amur-ma  ul  ablut 
— mttu  anaku — Sarru  bilia  la  umaUarannu 

"  Depuis  que  (la  ville  de)  Birat*  a  ^t^  saccag^e  et  ses  dieux 
emport^s, — ^je  suis  mort  (craignant  le  m^contentement  du  roi). — 

*  Dans  cette  inscription  Birat ^  qui  signifie  forteresse,  est  irn  nom  propre, 
comme  le  prpuve  Birtai^  qui  d^gne  les  habitants,  recto,  1.  8. 
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Si  favais  vu  Tanneau  d'or  (une  lettre)  du  roi  mon  maitre,--^/ 
revivrais. — Et  voilk  qu'ayant  envoys  mon  messager  saluer  le  roi,  je 
n'ai  pas  vu  I'anneau  du  roi  (c'est4t-dire,  je  n'ai  pas  re^u  de  r^ponse), 
je    n'ai    pas    rev^u. — Je    suis    mort. — Le    roi    mon    maftre  ne 
m'abandonnera  pas." 

La  lettre  83-1-18,  39  (Harper,  345),  dont  nous  occupons  au 
num^ro  suivant,  offre  peut-etre  un  autre  exemple  de  I'expression  du 
conditionnel  dans  le  cas  d'une  supposition  non  r^alis^e.  Les  pas- 
sages sont  \  noter  parce  qu'on  a  relev^  jusqu'k  present  fort  peu 
d'd^ments  pour  la  th^orie  du  conditionnel  en  assyrien,  et,  k  notre 
connaissance,  aucun  exemple  du  type  signal^.  On  en  trouverait 
aussi  des  exemples  dans  les  lettres  de  Tell  el-Amarna, 

Suy  transcription  de  \,  Ce  caractbre  est  donn^  comme  douteux 
dans  rddition.  S'il  est  authentique,  il  ne  semble  pas  pouvoir  signifier 
autre  chose  que  ipse. 

L.  14, — Itridy  forme  I,  2,  de  araduj  servir. — NaSi  niriSu  ul 
itrid  signifie  proprement:  Le  support  de  son  joug  u'est  plus 
accept^  avec  soumission. — L'existence  du  verbe  araduy  servir,  a  ^t^ 
prouv^e  par  les  lettres  de  Tell  el-Amarna.  Voir  dans  notre  opus- 
cule le  Pays  de  Chanaan  province  de  Pancien  empire  kgyptien  (1896), 
p.  50,  la  note  i,  sur  le  num^ro  44,  verso,  1.  14,  de  Winckler-Abel,* 
Der  Thontafelfund  von  el-Amama. 

L.  15. — NiddaJuLy  forme  IV,  i,  de  diku^  appeler.  Nous  en 
avons  rencontr^  une  forme  II,  i,  udakku^  en  un  passage  cit^  dans 
notre  num^ro  V,  note  k  la  ligne  14. 

L.  18. — Aimlli'ia, — II  faudrait  traduire:  nous  avons  ferm^  mes 
portes,  ce  qui  est  bizarre  au  point  de  vue  du  langage,  et  aussi  du 
sens,  car  il  s'agit  des  portes  de  la  ville.  /a,  erreur  du  scribe,  pour 
le  complement  phon^tique  1  ?  Ou  bien  ia  remplace-t-il  simplement 
I,  comme  Tinverse  a  lieu  si  souvent  ? 

L.  19. — Pithiy  de  la  meme  racine  que  uptahhiy  doit  signifier 
ftrmeture  et  avoir  pour  fonction  d'insister  sur  Tidde  exprim^e  par  le 
verbe.  Nous  fermons  d  /enneture,  c'est-k-dire,  nous  fermons  soig- 
neusement.  Ce  sens  nous  parait  suffisamment  insinu6  par  le  contexte. 

L.  26. — Ina  summt  ia  nimatay  litt^ralement,  nous  ne  mourrons 
pas  de  soify  n'est  pas  une  proposition  cohortative,  cela  r^pugne  au 
contexte;  ni  une  proposition  optative,  il  faudrait  iH  ia  nimata, 
Cest  encore  un  moins  une  simple  negation,  elle  serait  absurde. 
Cest  une  proposition  subordonn^e  k  la  pr^c^dente,  sans  autre  lien 
ext^rieur  que  la  juxtaposition.     On  veut  dire  :  II  nous  manque  Teau 
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de  source  qui,  k  d^faut  de  celle  du  canal,  nons  emp^cherait  de  mourir 
de  soif ;  de  1^  notre  traduction. 

L.  35. — A  la  lettre :  par  une  soif  de  non-main  du  roi,  c'est-i- 
dire,  une  soif  que  nous  inflige  un  subalteme,  et  non  le  roi. 

L.  36. — JVt7/i\  rac  77M*     Voir  Delitzsch,  Ifandw.,  p.  311,  d. 
LI.  41,  42 — Les  Nipuriens  sont  census  regarder  au  ciel,  soupirant 
apr^s  la  pluie.     Ijsl  lettre  doit  avoir  ^te  ecrite  k  la  saison  s^he. 

XI 

83-1-18,  39.— Harper,  345 

Marduk  a  Kugalzu 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

Un  marchand  de  vin  ou  un  yigneron  babylonien  s'excuse  de 
n'avoir  pas  encore  pu  satisfaire  son  client. 

Recto 

1.  tgirtu  (/4.)  Mar-duk  a-na 

2.  {h)  Ku'gal'Zu  ahi-Su  {d)  Bil  u  (d.)  Nabu 

3.  SU'ium  ia  ahi'i  lii-a-lu 

4.  am-mi-ni  (amil)  mar  Sip-ri-ka 

5.  ui  am- mar  a-di  a-na 

6.  Bar-sipi^ki)  ir-ru-bu- 

7.  ki-i  (ami/)  mar  Sip-ri-ka 

8.  qm-ma-ru  iip-[pu]'U  (//(^f^«]-«  ?) 

9.  (is)  karani  . 
10.  ta-Sat'tU'U 

Ti.  /«  XLI (karpai)  Sap-pa-ti 

12.  ah'U-a 

Verso 

13.  lu'Si-bi'lL 

(i)  Lettre  de  Marduk  k  (2)  Kugalzu  son  frfere.  Que  Bfl  et 
Nabu  (3)  souhaitent  le  salut  de  mon  frfere.  (4-6)  Pourquoi  n'ai-je 
pas  vu  ton  commissionnaire  avant  d*entrer  k  Barsip?  (7-9)  Si 
j'avais  vu  ton  commissionnaire,  tu  boirais  le  produit  de  la  vigne. 
(11-13)  Que  mon  frfere  me  fasse  parvenir,  soit  quarante-et-une 
cruches  {k  remplir). 
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Notes 

L.  I. — -^>flf-,  d^signe  certainement  la  lettre.  La  lecture  igirtu, 
rend  done  le  sens.  D'un  autre  cot^,  il  est  certain  que  -^^  est  un 
des  id^grammes  de  duppu^  tablette,  (Brunnow,  8360).  On  lit  meme 
dup-pitxi  tete  de  la  petite  tablette  Harper,  229  (K.  1228),  dans  le 
contexte  identique :  dup-pi  Nirgal-nasir  ana  NabU'tisaJUtn  ahi-SUy 
mais  duppi  est  ici  une  restauration  conjecturale. 

L.  2. — Ahu  est  employ^  au  sens  figur^,  dans  les  formules 
epistolaires,  pour  designer  des  ^gaux. — Dans  les  lettres  de  Tell 
el  Amarna,  nous  avons  vu  {Proceedings^  mars  1891,  p.  227)  les 
sup^rieurs  et  les  inf^rieurs  se  donner  respectivement  les  titres  de 
p^res  et  de  ills.  Le  mot  abu  nous  semble  ainsi  employe  K.  1228 
(Harper,  229),  recto,  11.  2,  3,  5,  8. 

LI.  7-10. — Lip\pii\-u,  Les  restes  du  seeond  signe  indiquent 
manifestement  un  ^»-. 

Lippu  karani,  ou  iibbu  karaniy  genimen  vitis  ou  cor  vitisy  seraient 
des  periphrases  assez  naturelles  pour  designer  le  vin.  Si  le  mot  lippu^ 
au  lieu  de  se  joindre  ^  karani  exprimait,  un  complement  du  verbe 
ammaru,  il  faudrait  donner  k  karani  le  sens  de  vin,  et  traduire : 
**  Si  j'avais  vu  ton  commissionnaire  (dans  telle  ou  telle  condition), 
tu  boirais  du  vin". 

On  ne  pent  pas  traduire  ki  afnaru :  quandfaurai  vu,  parce  que, 
d'apr^  les  trois  demibres  lignes,  il  est  clair  que  Marduk  a  d^j^  re^u 
les  ordres'  de  Kugalzu,  et  qu'il  n'attend  plus  le  commissionnaire. 

Bur  Timportance  de  cette  phrase  au  point  de  vue  grammatical, 
voir  No.  X,  note  i  la  ligne  7. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  VALUE  OF  EGYPTIAN  WORDS 

FOUND   IN  THE   BIBLE. 

By  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

The  Egyptian  words  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  few  in 
number  as  they  are,  seem  occasionally  to  supply  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  bearing  on  the  age  and  composition  of  the  texts  con- 
taining them.  At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Driver,  I  here  offer  as 
supplementary  to  my  article  "  Pharaoh,"  in  Hasting's  Dictionary  of 

the  Bible^  a  very  brief  historical  account  of  the  term  ^^  /V-'*,  as 
found  in  Egyptian  documents,  quoting  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
references. 

1.  Old  Kingdom.  ^^  ^r-\  lit.  "Great  House,"  occurs  in 
many  titles:  fint  Fr'*\  "garden  of  the  Great  House;"  smr Pr-**^ 
"  associate  of  the  Great  House  "  (courtier),  etc.,  etc.  In  these  cases 
the  "  Great  House  "  might  be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  king 
himself,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  text  that  at  all  necessitates  this 
reading,  and  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  clearly 
points  to  a  signification  nearer  to  the  literal  meaning,  viz.,  "palace,*^ 
"  estate  of  the  king,"  "  the  court." 

2.  Middle  Kingdom.  In  papyri  which  represent  the  popular  * 
idiom  of  the  day  we  find  the  term  used  sparingly.     In  the  Kahun 

Papyri  (Xllth  Dynasty)  there  is  ^^  nm  ■?"  J  0  (XVI,  30)  in 

connection  with  cattle  sent  as    A  ,,,i  "  taxes,"  to  the  Great  House. 

In  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  papyrus,  Bulaq^  No.  XVIII,  we  have 
,  in  "  provisions  sent  to  the  Great  House  "  in  the  tabulated 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  history  of  the  language  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  formal  inscriptions,  but  only  in  the  texts  which  were  written 
with  great  freedom.  These  are  by  no  means  numerous  at  any  period  except 
during  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  and  afterwards  in  demotic 
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accounts  (PI.  XXXIII,  etc.    See  ^'.Z,  1891,  108);   '^^^^m-?-  A  0, 

in  "  the  Bull  of  Month  visited  the  Great  House  "  (PI.  XXXIII, 
ib.  109)  ;  the  same  in  "  the  court  of  the  Great  House  "  (PI.  XXVI, 

ib.    Ill);    we  have  also  ic  ^^  i  "^^  CTZJ, 

"  the  gate  of  the  king's  walk  in  the  Great  House "  (PI.  XXX, 
ib.  112).  The  last  instance  shows  the  primary  meaning  most 
clearly. 

In  the  Westcar  Papyrus,  which  is  perhaps  later  still,  we  have 

CIZJ-?- A  n,  in  "the  lake  of  the  Great  House"  (V,  2);  and 

the  "court  of  the  Great  House  "  (VIII,  10). 

The  determinative  of  a  building,  n,  is  invariable  in  all  these 

instances;   and  the  term  is  always  followed  by  the  vivat  "y  J  M> 

"  Life,  Prosperity,  and  Health !  "  given  to  kings  and  princes,  except 
in  the  tabulated  accounts  of  the  Bulaq  papyrus,  where  it  is  probably 
omitted  only  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Never  at  this  time  is  the 
expression  accompanied  by  the  personal  determinative. 

3.  New  Kingdom.  In  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  Fr-'*  certainly 
denotes  the  king  himself,  as  when  the  letter  to  Amenhetep  IV 
(Kah.  Fap.^  PI.  XXXVIII)  is  addressed  on  the  back  to  n  ^3 
*•  Pharaoh,  Life,  Prosperity,  Health !  the  Master " ;  while  TT^ 
inside,  the  first  three  lines  are  occupied  with  the  full  names  Iril' 
and  titles  of  the  king.  Possibly  earlier  instances  might  be  ^^-^ 
found  in  this  dynasty  of  the  application  of  the  title  to  the  person  of 
the  king. 

In  the  XlXth  Dynasty  we  find  "  "  ^  •?"iP»  "  Pharaoh,  Life, 

Prosperity  and  Health  ! "  with  the  personal  determinative  of  royalty 

-jj ,  used  as  the  regular  appellative  for  the  king  in  fi-eely  written 

texts  (in  New  Egyptian),  such  as  the  Story  of  the  Two  Brothers 
(pp.  9,  et  seqq.),  which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  IL 
Here  we  have  '*  Pharaoh's  fullers,"  "  Pharaoh  went  out,"  "  Pharaoh 

said,"  etc.,  etc. ;  hn-f,  «'  His  Majesty  (?),"  and  c.^  ^^  Tw,  «  One '' 

(with  verbs),  are  the  only  common  alternatives.     But  the  ancient 

title  i  ^  wj »  " ^^^Ei*  is  retained  in  the  phrases  " king's  son," 
"king  ofEgypt,"  (PI.  XVIII). 
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4.  Deltaic  Period,  etc.  The  next  development  is  found  in 
the  XXI  Ind  Dynasty.  A  stela  from  the  Oasis  of  Dakhel,  now  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  is  inscribed  in  hieratic  with  a  date  in  the 

reign  of  one  of  the  Shishaks*  as  follows:  'j  /t.  "  <:i>  H 

{Rec.  de  Trav.,  XXI,  13),  "Year  5,  i6th  day  of  Pharmuthi  of  the 
King  Pharaoh  (Life,  Prosperity  and  Health  !)  Shishak  (Life,  Prosperity 
and  Health  !)."  By  this  time  therefore  the  use  of  the  title  "  Pharaoh  " 
in  combination  with  the  king's  name  had  begun  to  creep  in,  the 

old  title  1  «^ ,    "king"    being    si  ill   retained.      This    is  the 

earliest  instance  as  yet  discovered,  and  unfortunately  no  papyri  of 
the  XXIInd  Dynasty,  other  than  religious,  are  known.J  In  the 
XXVth  Dynasty  legal  documents  begin  again,  and  in  papyri  of  the 
age  of  Tirhaka  we  find  25  >  "  Pharaoh,"  without  the  ////,  preceding 
the  king's  name  in  the  dates.  (Revillout  and  Boudier,  Quelques 
Textes  Demotiquts  ArcJiaiques^  Pap.  3228  of  the  Louvre.)  Thence- 
forth, and  to  the  end  of  the  pagan  period,  kings — whether  native, 
Persian,  or  Greek — and  Roman  emperors  are  all  entitled  "  Pharaoh  " 
in  demotic.  As  in  New  Egyptian,  the  old  title  itn  still  survived  in 
a  few  set  expressions  and  titles,  "  king's  son,"  "  king  of  Egypt " 
(more  formal  than  "  Pharaoh  of  Egypt "),  etc. ;  but  "  His  Majesty  (?) " 
and  all  other  expressions  of  that  kind  had  quite  given  way  to  the 
simple  "Pharaoh."  That  the  demotic  title  is  ^^,  2bS>  ^^  ^^  * 
cartouche  (   ^^  j  is  assured,  not  only  by  the  history  of  the  word 

and  its  form  in  some  of  the  earlier  demotic  writings,  but  also  by 
parallel  occurrences  of  the  same  in  debased  hieroglyphic  of  the 
period  (e.g.,  A.Z.y  XXXI,  94,  XXVIth  Dynasty),  its  correspondence 

*  Not  necessarily  Shishaq  I,  to  whom  it  was  attributed  in  my  article  :  it  might 
belong  even  to  Sheshonq  IV,  last  king  of  the  dynasty,  as  was  pointed  out  by  its 
editor  Spiegblbbkg. 

t  The  doubling  of  the  determinative  Jj  is  due  to  the  double  CD  CI ,  suggesting 

vaguely,  and  wrongly,  a  dual  meaning.  Such  false  writings  are  common  in  late 
hieratic. 

X  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  remark  in  Prof.  Sayce*s  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Monuments^  p.  228,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  use 
the  word  "  Pharaoh  *'  apart  from  the  name  of  the  tovereign,  or  unless  the  king 
had  already  been  mentioned  by  name.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to 
Ihe  facts  at  all  periods. 
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to  2eS  ^^  ^^^  bilingual  hieratic-demotic  Rhind  papyrus  (Brugsch, 
Zzvei  Biiingue  Papyrus,  PL  XXXIX,  No.  240),  etc. 

The  y  of  the  ancient  Fr-*  was  gradually  lost,  and  eventually 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word  uepO  was  mistaken  for  the  definite 
article  TI,  so  that  the  word  for  "  king  "  in  Coptic  took  the  forms 
epo,  ppO,  OTpo)  (Steindorff,  *yi.Z,  1889,  107).  Even  in  an 
Old-Coptic  text  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  of  which  a  demotic 
equivalent  is  known,  Iiepo  corresponds  to  the  demotic  group  for 
"Pharaoh"  preceded  by  the  definite  article,/*/'/'-**  {Khamuas^ 
p.  73,  note  7). 

In  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  the  old  titles  of  the  king  were  of 
course  retained  throughout  the  pagan  period. 

Turning  now  to  examine  the  use  of  the  term  "  Pharaoh  "  by  the 
Biblical  writers,  we  find  that  the  earliest  Egyptian  sovereign  whom 
the  Bible  mentions  by  name  is  "Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,"  />., 
Sheshonq  I  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  about 
this  time  that  the  Egyptians  began  to  write  "  Pharaoh  "  before  the 
name  of  their  king,  and  to  them  the  ruler  in  question  was  perhaps 
known  as  "  Pharaoh  Sheshonq."  But  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
title  was  then  so  indissolubly  joined  to  the  name  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  later. 

Tirhaka,  king  of  Ethiopia  (XXVth  Dynasty),  is  the  next  Egyptian 
ruler  named  in  the  Bible,  where  he  is  correctly  called  "king  of 
Cush."  He  ruled  the  Egyptians  perhaps  by  virtue  of  conquest 
only ;  nevertheless  he  was  by  them  entitled  "  Pharaoh  Taharqa." 

"  So  king  of  Egypt "  is  probably  Sibi,  tartan  of  the  Nabatean 
Misraim.  See  Winckler's  articles  referred  to  in  the  Dictionary, 
sub  voc, 

•*  Pharaoh-Necho  "  (Eg.  N-k'-w)  and  "  Pharaoh-Hophra  "  (Eg. 
(H**-ylhR*)  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  would  have  been  named  by  the 
Egyptians  of  the  time  in  precisely  this  way.  Revillout  catalogues  a 
document  at-  Paris  *  dated  in  the  reign  of  Necho,  whom  we  may  be 
sure  is  there  entitled  '*  Pharaoh-Necho,"  just  as  his  predecessor 
Psammetichus,  and  Amasis  at  the  end  of  the  dynasty  are  called 
Per-oPsmtk  and  Per-o  *Ahmase  in  all  the  many  legal  documents  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  these  two  reigns.  The  name  "  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  "  is  found  as  yet  only  in  a  Ptolemaic  (or  Roman)  papyrus 

•  Notices  des  Pap,  d6nu  archaiques^  No.  29. 
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at  Vienna,*  no  contemporary  demotic  documents  of  his  reign  being 
known. 

In  hieroglyphic  the  kings  continued  to  bear  the  old  titles  without 
the  addition  of  "  Pharaoh  " ;  it  seems  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the 
speech  of  the  period  is  represented  in  demotic^  and  in  demotic  the 
name  of  the  king  is  inseparable  from  "  Pharaoh." 

The  Greeks  never  borrowed  the  expression  "Pharaoh"  as  did 
the  Hebrews.  The  name  ^e^o^i'  {Hdt.^  II,  cxi)  indeed  is  evidently 
the  royal  title,  but  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  term  fully  into  their 
language,  and  "  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt "  is  a  generic  phrase  for  the 
king  of  Egypt  in  the  mouth  of  the  '*  rabshakeh"  (2  Kings  xviii,  21  ; 
Is.  xxxvi,  6)  and  elsewhere.  Also  in  biblical  narratives,  apart  from 
the  early  historical  chronicles  of  the  kingdoms,  every  Egyptian  king 
is  called  **  Pharaoh  "  in  the  same  way  that  an  Egyptian  story-teller 
of  the  period  from  the  XlXth  Dynasty  onwards  would  have  employed 
the  term,  even  as  the  writer  of  the  Story  of  the  Two  Brothers 
describes  the  doings  of  a  certain  "Pharaoh"  without  further 
specification. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  simple  term  "Pharaoh"  was  never 
adopted  into  any  other  language  than  the  Hebrew,  except  through 
the  latter. 

Obviously  the  employment  of  the  word  "Pharaoh"  is  some 
indication  of  the  age  of  the  writings  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the 
article  Pharaoh  I  have  suggested  some  of  these  bearings :  a  biblical 
student  could  doubtless  use  them  for  more  definite  results. 

In  the  same  article  for  Hasting's  Dictionary  I  referred  to  the 
word  *^t<*'  Ye'or^  "river,"  used  especially  for  the  Nile  and  its 
branches  and  for  the  canals  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  exact 
equivalent  in  form  of  the  Coptic  eioop  :  lOp ,  "  stream."  The 
Eg}'ptian  word,  yr^  y*r  for  y<fr  or  yor,  "  river,"  occurs  com- 
monly in  demotic  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Roman  age.     The  word 

was  originally  (I  '^'ww ,  ytr^  **  river,"  just  as  mtrj^  "  mid-day," 

is  the  origin  of  XILCepe  (Steindorff,  J^opf.  Gram,,  §  22).     In 

late  hieroglyphic  (I  awwv  is  found  spelt  (I    P    a^wa  y{w)r,  and 

•  Bergmann,  Hieratische  und  HieraL-dem.  Inschriften^  PI.  XIII,  1.  II. 
For  the  loan  of  this  rare  and  valuable  publication  from  the  Landes-Bibliothek  at 
Strassburg,  I  have  to  thank  the  good  offices  of  Profs.  Euting  and  Spiegelberg. 
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in  that  form  was  long  agp  recognized  as  the  origin  of  the  word  in 
the  Hebrew.*  Perhaps  other  students  may  think  it  worth  while 
to  find  out  how  far  back  a  spelling  without  the  ^  can  be  traced. 
Certainly  it  occurs  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability could  be  quoted  from  the  Saite  period,  if  not  earlier.  In 
Egyptian  the  living  form  of  the  word  was  only  too  often  concealed 
nnder  an  old  spelling ;  one  cannot  therefore  lay  stress  on  "^t^**  as  a 
test  of  date  until  its  Egyptian  history  has  been  very  fully  investi- 
gated. The  employment  of  'it^*'  in  the  prophetic  books  implies 
that  the  word  is  not  of  very  late  origin:  its  absence  from  the 
historical  books  outside  Genesis  and  Exodus,  may  perhaps  be  due 
only  to  the  rarity  of  references  to  Egypt  in  them.t 

In  a  special  article  for  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  I  have  also 
briefly  dealt  with  the  remarkable  choice  by  Ezekiel  of  the  name 
Syene,  Swn^  COirA.n,  instead  of  the  old  name  Yb^  for  Elephantine, 


12,  Harvey  Road, 

Cambridge, 
February  \^th^  1901. 
Dear  Mr.  Rylands, 

It  may  possibly  interest  the  readers  of  the  Proceedings  to  call 
attention  to  a  passage  which  has  some  points  of  connexion  with  Dr. 
Caster's  Wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans  (ProCy  XXII,  9,  p.  339). 

The  passage  I  mean  occurs  in  the  Homily  De  Magis^ 
Incantoribus  et  DiviniSy  ascribed  in  MSS.  to  S.  Ephraim  and  edited 
as  his  by  Lamy  (vol.  ii,  col.  393-426),  but  which  in  my  opinion  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  work  of  Isaac  of  Antioch  (circ, 
450  A.D.).  In  this  Homily  the  writer  complains  that  his  fellow- 
Christians,  even  the  clergy,  resorted  to  Magicians  and  Jews. 

He  says  (col.  395) :  "  Instead  of  the  blessings  of  the  Saints,  lo, 
they  carry  about  the  incantations  of  the  magicians,  and  instead  of 
the  holy  cross,  lo,  they  carry  the  books  of  devils  ....  One 
caoies  it  on  his  head,  and  another  round  his  neck,  and  a  child,  who 

•  Chabas,  Pap,  magique  Harris  (i860),  p.  104. 

f  See  the  Oxford  Hebrew  Dictionary,  with  its  references  for  the  word 
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knows  nothing  at  all,  carries  about  devils'  names  and  comes  (to 
church).  It  is  not  that  Satan  is  bold  and  comes  upon  them  by 
force,  but  they  go  and  bring  him — by  force,  though  he  wishes  not ; 
and  they  enter  and  say  in  the  church,  *  Deliver  us,  O  Lord,  from  the 
Evil  One  ! '  But  the  Evil  One  is  round  their  necks,  and  yet  they 
beg  for  deliverance, 

•'  The  names  of  two  angels  are  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New,  the  names  of  Gabriel  and  of  Michael,  the  ministers  of  fire  and 
spirit ;  and  the  great  vision  of  Daniel  by  these  two  was  explained. 
But  polluted  and  abominable  priests  take  refuge  in  the  names  of 
demons ;  Rufael  and  Rafufael^  the  ministers  of  the  devil,  lo,  their 
encomium  is  set  in  the  book  of  the  Church,  the  Bride  of  the 
Messiah !  May  Rufael  be  cursed,  and  Rafufael  with  all  his 
comrades,  and  may  Tertius  with  all  his  crew  go  down  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth  !  '* 

Tertius  (ooGuik^iJ^)   is  perhaps  a  mistake  in  the  Syriac  for 

Tartarus  (o^oi^lJ^^),  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Rufael  ( A^K^&oi) 

and  Rafufael  (A^f<l&a&i)  are  really  the  angels  Raphael  and 
Rababiel  mentioned  in  Dr.  Caster's  MS.  The  author  of  the 
Homily  may  not  have  quite  known  how  to  spell  the  names  of  these 
occult  beings,  or  their  names  may  have  varied  a  little  from  time  to 
time. 

The  real  interest  of  the  Homily  to  us  is  that  it  shews  a  phase  of 
the  fight  between  Christianity  and  Magic,  and  the  curious  connexion 
which  existed  in  some  places  between  the  magicians  and  the  Jews. 
The  Homilist,  in  fact,  classes  them  together.  '*  He  that  eateth 
with  magicians  shall  not  eat  the  body  of  our  Lord ;  and  he  that 
drinketh  with  enchanters  shall  not  drink  the  blood  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and  he  that  eateth  with  Jews  shall  not  inherit  life  eternal.  These 
three  factions  shall  all  be  fuel  for  the  fire ;  and  he  which  is  joined 
with  them,  with  them  doth  inherit  Gehenna,  Jews  and  magicians 
together  in  company  with  Satan  their  master  ! " 

With  apologies  for  the  ferocity  of  the  extracts  which  I  have 
brought  to  your  notice, 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  BURKITT. 
W.  H.  RvLANDS,  Esq. 
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{Continued from  p.  34.) 

In  my  opinion  Dr.  Petrie  proves  his  case.  No  doubt  Mycenian 
art  got  its  earliest  types  of  decoration  from  Egypt,  and  it  has  been 
possible  to  fix  its  date  from  the  scarabs  found  in  Schliemann's  excava- 
tions. This  Mycenian  ornament  is  in  many  cases  identical  with  that 
of  Egypt,  produced  more  than  a  thousand  years  before.  That  Greek 
decorative  art  had  thus  its  origin  in  Egypt  seems  clearly  proved. 

But  when  scroll  ornament  was  first  used  as  the  system  of 
decoration  of  scarabs  (undoubtedly  religious  symbols),  on  which  so 
much  care  was  lavished,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  artist  had  no  idea 
beyond  mere  meretricious  ornament.  For  the  scarab  was  a  sacred 
object,  not  a  trivial  thing  to  be  used  as  a  bauble,  or  only  for  the 
fancy  or  caprice  of  female  personal  adornment.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  these  involved  scrolls  and  twists  were  a  secret  form  of 
religious  symbols,  a  sacred  writing  whose  clue  is  lost  but  may  one 
day  be  re-discovered.  These  scarabs  were  worn  during  life,  and 
buried  with  their  owners,  male  and  female,  as  precious  relics  to  be 
used  again  in  that  future  state  of  existence  to  which  all  ancient 
Egyptians  believed  they  had  a  surety.  I  feel  certain  that  this  lost 
language  may  be  yet  readable.  Not  a  long  time  since,  hieroglyphs 
were  unintelligible  \  now  they  are  read  like  print.  Therefore  I 
believe  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  old  interlaced  scrollwork  will 
yet  be  found,  and  I  advise  everyone  who  visits  Egypt,  to  collect  and 
preserve  every  scarab  with  such  patterns  that  they  may  meet  on  their 
travels.  And  so,  therefore,  I  have  illustrated  all  my  scarabs  of  this 
class,  believing  that  the  lost  key  to  this  mystery  will  be  found  some  day. 

114.    "  Sam  "  symbol  of  union  (with  Nile  plants)  of  the  two  lands. 
XII  Dynasty. 

300.    Ditto  X  surrounded  by  border  of  double  spirals. 

612.    Vertical  lines  connected  by  spirals  surrounding  T  signs. 

47 Iw    Twelve  spirals,  all  connected  by  lines;  well  cut,  green  steatite. 

446.  Connected  spirals  in  pairs,  1^^^=^  in  centre;  green  glazed 
steatite. 

433.  Border  of  continuous  broken  spirals.     Cartouche  in  centre, 
Ra   EN  Ra?    See  392   and  421   (Plates  IX  and  XVI). 
Unplaced.     Back  engraved  with  a  lotus  flower. 
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299.  Bold  ingenious  scroll  pattern,  broken  spirals. 

(?)  * 
386.  Symmetrical  spiral  pattern,  with  "(_/ 1  in  centre,  and  ^^^z^  on 

each  side. 
483.  Well    cut    border    of   broken   spiral    pattern,    surrounding 

V  pi5r\T  in  cartouche,  with  [^^  q  above.     Unread- 

Scarab  well  formed. 

208.  Scroll  patterns,  two  eyes,  and  T  in  centre. 

44.  Peculiar  scroll  pattern,  two  T,  well  cut,  green  tint. 
106.  Cross  with  four  spirals,  boldly  cut. 

38.  Broken  spirals  connected,  surrounding  T  nefer,   " beautiful'^ 

45.  Ditto,  Ditto,  Ditto         T  T,  '' most  beautiful^' 

40.  Four  double  scrolls  all  connected    around  0  T    in    centre. 

Ra  nefer.     (There  was  a  king  of  this  name). 
116.  Double  scroll  between  two  T  nefers. 

497.  Continuous  scroll  pattern  surrounding  T  nefer  sign,  ^^  beautifuL** 

11.  Continuous  spiral,  flower  above,  0 1  in  centre.    Ra  nefer. 

333.  Strange  involved  scroll  design,  enclosing  ornamental  panels. 
477.  Six  double  spirals,  two  of  them  ending  with  flowers. 
223.  Fine  scroll  pattern  of  most  ingenious  design. 

12L  Two  scrolls  between  -¥•  and  T,  ankh,  nefer. 

496.  Lotus  flower  rising  out  of  scrolls,  ^  above. 

411.  Lotus  flower  with  bud  on  either  side ;  well  cut. 
415.  Ornamental  floral  design. 
60.  Four-lobed  flower. 
283.  Group  of  three  lotus  flowers ;  back  of  cowroid  shape. 

PLATE  XIL 
Scrolls,  Spiral  Ornament,  Hieroglyphs  (continued). 

211.  Curious  vague  spiral  pattern,  with  two  unknown  symbols. 

335.  Sev^n  annulets,  possibly  the  planets,  connected  with  lines. 
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352.  Twisted  border,  surrounding  peculiar  hieroglyphic  signs. 

130.  Curious  scroll  pattern  rising  from  ^37  neb,  "  lord^^  | j  ka 

in  centre.     The  back  represents  a  hedgehog. 

496.  Interlaced  design,  typical  of  union.  •¥■  ankh,  "  /^,"  and 

neb,  "  lord^^  at  each  side.     Unread. 

-482.  Hawk,    with    crown    of    Lower    Egypt.       Crowned    uraeus 
opposite    and    the    feather    of    Maat,    "  7>vM,"    behind. 

ff  dat,  ^'strength,'*  above,  with  •?•  ankh,   •*//>&,"  at   each 

side.  Well  cut  continuous  scroll  border  around  all.  The 
beetle  is  beautifully  cut,  and  the  whole  perfect  as  when 
made.     Green  steatite. 

6.  Hard    stone.      Endless    scroll    border,  around  t^ 

Sa  Amen,  "  Son  of  Amen:'  -^ 

92.  Cowroid.     Interlacing  pattern. 

84,  85.  Scarabs  with  roughly  cut  twisted  patterns,  ^37  at  each 
side. 

39.  Elongated    scroll    border    surrounding     O  m  "y     Ra   dad 

ANKH,  &C. 

880.  Scroll  ornamental  design.     (The  beetle's  legs  pierced.) 

48.  Cowroid.      Complicated   scroll  occupying   the  whole   fieldi 
resembling  two  lotus  flowers. 

457.  Cowroid.     Three  double  spirals,  boldly  cut. 

377.  Large  cowroid,  boldly  cut.      Double  uraei  above  and  below. 

Horizontal  twist  pattern  in  centre.  Above  it  T"  I  "T*  ^i^^ 
beneath  it  T  T.      dotted  border. 

13|  338|  302.  Ornamental  designs  typical  of  union. 

458.  Hathor  head  in  centre.     Ends  filled  in  with  water  plants. 

387.  Two  spiral  designs.     In  centre  cartouches  with  T  connected 
by  a  band. 

448.  In  centre  ■¥•  ankh,  "  life:'     T  nefer  at  each  side. 

57.  Four  discs  of  concentric  circles  down  each  side  laced  together 
by  a  central  plait. 
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332.  Double  scroll  ornaments,  connecting  two   T   signs.    Water 
plants  at  side,  rising  out  of  v_^  signs. 

461.  Three  concentric  circles,  A  sign,  "  a  gift^ '  al  each  comer,  with 

"^"^^  between.     Unread. 


^w^ 


420.  Sacred  eye  in  relief  on  back,  on  front  -t-  pms^  "goiden  it/e" 

503.  Border  of  ten  discs.     In  centre,  six  hieroglyphs,  peculiar  signs 

36.  Border  of  discs,  within,  cryptogram  of  •¥-  T  and  water  plants. 

27.  Ten  annulets. 
456.  Elaborate  text  in  curious  minute  hieroglyphs. 

PLATE    XIIL 

Figures,  Animals,  Hieroglyphs,  &c. 

Many  genuine  scarabs  bear  devices  which  cannot  (as  yet)  be 
understood,  but  light  may  be  thrown  upon  them  any  day,  and  all 
had  undoubtedly  their  clear  significations  for  their  original  makers 
and  owners;  therefore  all  are  worthy  of  illustration,  though  at 
present  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  their  meaning  and  date.  These 
small  ancient  relics  are  mostly  obtained  from  the  Arab  tomb-robbers, 
who  never  can  be  relied  on  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  their  provenance. 
It  is  only  when  savanfs,  such  as  Dr.  Petrie,  open  fresh  unviolated 
cemeteries,  that  their  place  of  origin  can  be  known  with  certainty. 
This  frequently  gives  the  date  or  a  clue  to  it,  though  an  experienced 
eye  will  often  judge  correctly  by  the  style  and  quality  of  the  workj 
or  the  form  of  the  hieroglyphs  in  use  at  certain  periods.  Plates 
XIII-XV  give  illustrations  of  figures,  animals,  devices  and  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  intelligible,  others  mysterious,  but  in  some 
way  interesting.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  them 
according  to  date. 

504.  Sphinx  with  obelisk  opposite  and  winged  urseus  above ;  below,' 

Kheper  with  expanded  wings  and  uraeus  on  either  side. 

103.  Griffon  with  ^^pschent"  uraeus  in  front. 
508.  ''  Khnum,''  ram,  uraeus  above. 


• 

120.  Couchant  cow,  .-^a.^  and  •¥•(?)  signs. 


334.  (f^  ^^z:^  IsW  signs. 
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320.  Obv..,  sphinx,  winged  uraeus  above,  •¥•  in  front.  Rev,<i  man 
adoring  •¥*•     Sacred  boat  with  Q  above. 

70.  Cowroid.     Fish  with  two  lotuses  in  its  mouth. 

248.  "Uzat,"  sacred  eye,  in  relief  on  back.  On  front  ^^z:^  •¥■  ^^iC^' (?), 
"  Lord  of  life  "  (?).     Mounted  in  its  ancient  gold  ring. 

424.  On  cartouche-shaped  base,  two  lions  and,  across,  at  their  tails, 
a  third  animal.     Face  inscribed  with  a  cartouche  under  each 

lion,   filled  in  with   ylnr  respectively.      Pierced.     Very 

curious.     Green  glazed  steatite. 

606.  Lion  seated,  looking  back.  Uraeus  in  front.  Plant  over 
back  of  animal. 

43L  Obv.^  cuneiform  ornament,  two  unei  below.  Rev.^  design  of 
uraei  (similar  to  No.  412,  Plate  XIV),  fine  work.  Flat 
green  bead. 

71.  Sphinx,  passant,  ©  above  it,  figure  of  deity  ^  before. 

339.  Remarkable  rectangular  bead,  steatite,  with  green  grounding, 
engraved  in  intaglio  on  olfv,  and  rev.^  and  in  relief  on  four 
edges.  Obv.y  war-god  Reshpu,  with  spear  and  mace ;  smaller 
figure  opposite  with  0^***^  above;  nub  fSS?^  ^ golden^^ 
underneath.  Rev.^  same  figures  with  a  third  one,  king 
crowned,    for   Lower   Egypt.      Various  hieroglyphs.     On 

edges :  (i)  T  griffin  hunting  antelope  Y ,  (2)  ■¥•  lion  hunting 
oryx  R,  (3)  kneeling  figure  with  bird's  head  and  fish's  tail 

^  and  W,  (4)X  I  HI*      Good  work,  especially  fine  on 

edges.       No    explanation    has  been    found  for  this  fine 
specimen,  which  is  unique.       From  Sakkarah  or  DahshUr, 
Dr.  Petrie  thinks  it  shows  Assyrian  influence. 
XVIIIth  Dynasty,  or  earlier,  beautifully  executed. 

150.  Amulet  in  form  of  a  hare,  crocodile  on  base.  Green  glazed 
steatite. 

97.  Early  scarab  with  strange  inscription — 

I  I  r-^ —  CZZD  \l  Oil.     Unread  (compare  No.  99, 

Plate  XV). 
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314.  Bead  of  greenish  glass  or  stone.      OhK,   ibis-headed  lion 
crowned  with  crescent  and  disc.     Hawk  above.     i?^.» 


fl'-"OD^37(?). 

SSL  Blue  glazed  steatite.      Dotted  border  n  ~^  Q  Q  ^^^ 
repeated  ((^314  and  329). 

22.  Hawk,  between  uraeus  and  T. 

290.  Crowned  hawk  with  flail,  uraeus  and  ^37. 

452.  Hawk  with  flail,  KZ^y  &c.,  well  cut,  green  glazed  steatite. 

440.  0^.f  well  carved  head  of  Bes  in  bold  relief.  I^ev,,  design 
similar  to  4 1 2  and  43 1 . 

281.  Well  cut  little  scarab,  Hare  running. 

449.  Well  cut  little  scarab,  §»  <iz>  n,  blue  glazed  steatite  ^^Herp;^ 
possibly  a  name. 

102.  Curious  inscription.     LoJ  ^*^  ^^^  ^  seshem  amakh  ? 

319.  Sphinx,  solar  disc,  and  oval  of  cartouche.  Below  (l  ^^  0 
**  Amen  Ra^^  and  peculiar  sign  under. 

463.  Three  barks,  one  below  another.  In  top,  hawk  and  urseus,  in 
middle  one,  two  hawks  and  solar  disc ;  in  lowermost  one, 
ditto.     Curious. 

209.  Early  scarab ;  -^r^         may  be  a  king's  name. 

123.  God,  papyrus  sceptre,  and  ^=3  0« 

PLATE    XIV. 

Figures,  Animals,  Hieroglyphs,  &c.  (continued). 

273.  Outspread  hand.     Unknown  sign;  early  scarab. 
476.  Seated  female  figure  before  a  leaf  or  shade. 

33.  Figure  with  ursei,  and  "^^1:7  "  lord^^ 
434.  Woman  worshipping  an  obelisk,  two  ■¥•  between  below 

148.  Blue  glazed  bead.     Hathor  head  between  two  uraei. 
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90.  Jackal  passant,  urseus  in  front. 

78.  Bes  between  adorning  cynocephali  and  solar  discs. 

111.  King  before  a  deity. 

172.   King  on  throne,  in  sacred  boat.     Behind  him,  winged  figure, 
urseus  before,  &c. 

312.  Rude  scarab,  iitiiii  ^v.^  H  "^K  .      Unread, 

327.  Figure  with  uast  sceptre.     Maat,  goddess  of  truth,  haq  sceptre^ 
and  feather  of  truth. 

407.  Fine  open  work  pottery  (?)  amulet ;  blue  glaze,  good  work. 
OhtK^  God  Khonsu,  seated,  holding  uast  sceptre.    Jtev.r 

King  standing  opposite  his  cartouche,  with  signs  T  and  T^ 
below  (^Sr\  nub,  ^^ golden/*  The  cartouche  is  inscribed 
rpg^  J-,  J  ?^^^,  but  has  not  yet  been  identified.   At 

the  sides  serpents  are  depicted  in  pierced  open  work.  Re- 
markable specimen,  and  of  good  execution.) 

166.  Rude  engraving  of  king  in  his  chariot ;  0  ^  t"*^-^  above  (?). 

341.  King,  with  flail  and  haq  sceptre  H  T  neter  nefer,  ^^  good  lord^* 

opposite,  borne  on  a  portable  throne  on  shoulders  of  four 
soldiers.  (A  representation  of  Horemheb,  XVIIIth  Dynasty,. 
engraved  on  a  tomb,  is  almost  the  same  as  this  in  design, 
so  this  may  be  of  Horemheb's  time,  but  looks  earlier. 

93.  Large  coarse  work.    Papyrus  sceptre  between  Anubis  and 
(?)  below  the  crocodile,  Sebek. 

363.  Lioness,  uraeus,  and  unknown  signs. 

168.  Seated  king  (or  deity)  receiving  subject* 

409.  Ohv.^  Lion  and  solar  dise.     Rev,^  uraeus,  and  ^^^3:7. 

609.  Cowroid,  curious  figure  holding  serpents  (?),  scales  on  lower 
part  of  body.     Urseus  before  him. 

323.  Hawk-headed  figure  holding  uraeus  ;  disc  and  serpent  above. 

175.  Hawk-headed  (Ra)  with  sceptre,  uraeus,  &c. ;  on  back,  sitting, 
ape,  in  relief,  bright  green  tint. 

-30.  Cynocephalus  ape  adoring,  between  two  uraei,  coarse  work. 
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288.  Ox  or  buffalo,  T  above. 

397.  ^^Z:^  (J         O  i  ^37,     Amen-Ra,  lord,  with  sign  of  a  town. 

IGSy  164, 165.  These  three  were  bought  together,  and  evidently 
belonged  to  one  person  ;  there  are  two  lions  and  a  man  on 

each,  the  characters  !],  &c.,  are  very  rude. 

62.  Squatting  cynocephalus  ape  on  stele-shaped  bead.     On  front, 
Ptah,  in  shrine  with  uas/  sceptre,  uraeus,  &c. 

379.  King  between  two  deities,  rude  work,  ^^^17  under. 

607.  Hawk  with  wings  outstretched,  over  I]  Ci^  ^^^^^  q  d  Amen-ra. 

412.  Squatting  ape,  eating,  in  relief.     On  front  four  uraei  cruciform, 
as  in  381  and  431. 

167.  Maat,  the  goddess  of  truth,  between  her  feather,  O  Ra  and 
uneus. 

472.  1****^ ,  two  ^^^^  and  crown  of  I^wer  Egypt. 

PLATE  XV. 
Figures,  Animals,  Hieroglyphs,  &c.  (continued). 

494.  Sphinx  and  peculiar  signs,  (1  (  t**^  ^^^^^^  underneath. 

475.  (1  ■****^  ^^^^^  O I  (^  e^a  III*  uri^'^d  inscription. 

125.  Beetle  with  spread  wings,  ©  Q  i**"***^  ^^37  below. 
37.  Old  Kingdom  scarab,  with  archaic  character. 

127.  BacJi,  two  crocodiles  in  relief.     Fronts  crocodile  crowned  with 
the  Sebek  crown,  water  plants  growing  above.    Good  work. 

24.  Palm  tree  formed  to  suggest  also  T  sign.     On  either  side  two 
cynocephalus  apes  gathering  and  eating  the  dates. 

390-  Four  fishes  and  tank  (cf,  A.Z.y  1896,  p.  160-3). 
88.  H^gg^^.  unread. 

169.  Squatting  ape,  fi  obelisk,  and  monogram  of  ©  Ra,  and  ■¥• 

ankh,  ''iifey 
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Figures,  Animals.Hieroglyphs  Ice. 


SCARABS  OFVARIOUS  PERIODS       PI.  M 
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406.  Cartouche  [  -^^^  1  Ha  maat,  with  feather  of  truth  and 
urseus  at  each  side,  good  work. 

unread  (cf,  97,  Plate  XIII). 
15.  Crocodile,  above  oryx  bound  as  a  victim,  two  nefer  \  signs. 

418.  Cowroid,  well  cut,  winged  uraeus  with  O  T"  I  and 
170.  Oryx  bound,  serpent  above,  tortoise.     Curious. 

423.  Bcuk^  sacrificial  calf,  bound,  boldly  modelled.     F<ue^  water 

(?)        ,  (?)   (?) 
plants,  below  monogram  of  |    j  and  1 1»*****^  /vvv>^ . 

460.    nr»  Ankh,  " life^^  with  outspread  wings  on  either  side,  ^^z^ 
below. 

329.    (I' '        ,    and    ^^37    repeated,     possibly    Amenhotep, 

1 =fi=.  blundered. 

105.  Large   flat  bead,  much   worn.      Two  ursei    on    each   side. 

•V-  and  T.      Coarse. 

384.  Two  cynocephalus  apes  and  unknown  symbol  in  centre. 
318.  Uraeus,  disc,  and  serpent,  T  with  tk fl  above. 

2289.     ^37  M  M  ^<i:7,  with  flowering  plant  below. 
453.  Cowroid,  red  paste.     Observe  signs  on  back,  j    j  T  \J y  &c. 
72.  Pottery  seal,  0  (|  ^***^  /vvwv>,  &c.      Coarse  work. 

398.     \  ^^  ^  *  I T'      Amen-Ra  nefer  ankh. 

307.  The  Sun  with  his  boat,  \£i^  I  m  the  goddess  of  truth,  T 

'' beauty  r 
136.  Well-cut  plaque.     Obv,   A^isssr ,,„^,    rev,      lam 


unread. 

149.  Fragment  of  a  seal  of  Thebes,  (1     jj  "  Ypt  'yst,"  a  name  of 
the  city. 

347.  The  sun  in  his  boat  LOJ  T  ^  '^^^j  unread. 
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21.  Cynocephalus  crowned  with  lunar  crescent,  symbol  of  Thoth, 

'1,  uast  sceptre. 


^vwvws 


PLATE  XVL 

Cylinders  of  Various  Periods. 

Cylinders  were  in  use  in  Egypt  in  very  early  times,  but  soon 
were  given  up  for  scarabs.  In  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  they  seem  to 
have  come  again  into  fashion,  for  a  short  time  only.  But  they 
never  came  much  into  use,  and  are  rarely  found  in  Egypt.  They 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  seals,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
admirably  adapted.  Indeed,  it  is  strange  such  a  convenient  form 
of  sealing,  making  an  unlimited  repetition  of  the  device,  ever  went 
out  of  use,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  introducing  into  modem 
business  usages.  I  have,  in  regard  to  the  ten  cylinders  shown  on 
Plate  XVI,  given  impressions  of  each.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
sharp  these  are,  from  signets  which  left  the  engraver's  hands  so 
many  thousand  years  ago. 

331.  NEFER  •  AR-KA-R  A,  Vth  Dynasty  (3680-3660  B.C.).  This 
king  appears  in  the  "  List "  of  Manetho  as  Nefer  Kheres, 
and  also  on  the  monuments.  He  reigned,  we  are  told, 
twenty  years.  We  know  he  had  a  pyramid,  for  Thy,  whose 
fine  tomb  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Sakkarah,  tells  us  he  was 
keeper  of  it,  and  we  know  of  eleven  other  priests  of  his  cult. 
But  this  pyramid  has  not  yet  been  identified,  and  there  is 
only  one  object  of  his  reign  now  known — the  cylinder 
engraved  on  Plate  XVI.  There  was  one  in  the  Cairo 
Museum,  but  it  was  different  from  this,  and  it  disappeared 
during  the  troubled  time  of  1878.  So  the  one  now  shown 
is  a  unique  relic.  His  pyramid  was  known  as  **  Ba,"  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  at  Abusir.  This  group  of 
pyramids  should  be  properly  investigated  by  Dr.  Petrie,  who 
made  the  splendid  survey  of  the  Ghizeh  pyramid  field,  his 
first  great  work  in  Egypt,  but  no  scientific  research  of  the 
other  pyramids  has  ever  been  made  yet. 

The  cylinder  is  composed  of  a  beautiful  bit  of  almost 
transparent  steatite,  and  is  very  clearly  engraved.    The  royal 

cartouche,  T©  J  -<e>-  UJ  Nefer  •  ar  •  Ka  •  Ra,  being  very 
distinct. 
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The  remainder  of  the  ioscription  on  the  cylinder  is 
"  Hen  neter  Halhor  ra  neb,"  "  Priest  of  Hatkor  daily"  and 
"  Mery  neteni  Ra  neb,"  "  Beloved  of  the  gods  every  day" 

Some  savants  believe  that  this  king's  second  name  was 

Ka  Kav,  by  which   title   he  is  known  on   the  tablet  of 

Abydos ;  but  this  requires  further  proof,  which  the  discovery 

of  his  pyramid  would  elucidate. 

A  thousand  years  and  more  lie  between  this  rare  cylinder  and 

my  next  specimen. 

366.  AMENEMHAT  I  (XIIth  Dvnastv,  2778-3748  b.c).  A 
cylinder  of  globular  form.  This  is  curious,  being  a  natural 
nodule  of  flint,  with  a  perforation  through  it,  by  which  it  can 
revolve  on  a  spindle.  It  is  coated  naturally  with  a  skin  of 
lime,  and  through  this  the  ancient  engraver  has  cut  the 

king's  cartouche  (    fl  mk*""^  1  Amenemhat.    The 


meaning  of  Amenemhat  is  "  Amen  to  the  front." 
AMENEMHAT,  in  his  later  years  associated  his  son  Usertesen 
with  him  as  co-regent.  He  retgned 
with  his  father  ten  years,  and  after- 
wards for  thirty-three  years  he 
reigned  alone  as  Usertesen  I. 
This  fine  portrait  is  to  be  seen  at 
University  Collie,  and  is  the  one 
referred  to  on  page  310.  The 
likeness  is  beautifiilly  carved,  and 
seems  to  speak.  Dr.  Petrie  dis- 
covered it  at  Koptos, 

Searais  of  Usertesen  I  (53  and 
316),  w/u)  ruled  as  co-regent,  are 
shown  on  Plate  I. 

344  is  a  unique  cylinder  bear- 
ing the  throne  title  of 
Usertesen  II  (XIIth 
Dynasty,  1684-3600  b.c,), 
(oS^J,  Kha-Khepkr' 

Ra,  "  Shines  forth  the  form  usbrtbsbn  t 

of  Jia,"  Rtigned  vn'ti  Amtnemhai  I. 
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But  this  cylinder  must  really  be  of  later  date,  that  of 
this  ktng*s  grandson,  Amenemhat  III  (2622-2578  b.c,), 
for  the  cartouche  of  this  later  ruler  is  found  beside  the  other 

one.     His  throne   name  was  (  0  /-ws^a  ^^        n     jMaat 
EN  RA,  '•^'Mon^ti^  to  the  truth  of  Ra*^     The  inscription 

above  the  cartouches  reads   ^^  ®   1 1  ^^^-^^^  ^^  *  ^^  neter 
nefer  neb,  "  Son  of  the  Sun^  the  good  Lord  God^ 

It  is  possible  that  this  seal  was  the  sign-manual  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Fayum  Province.  These  two  kings  were  buried  there 
in  the  pyramids  made  to  commemorate  their  great  drainage  works, 
which  had  given  another  province  to  Egypt. 

513.    Another  unique  cylinder,  USERTESEN  III,  XIIth  Dynasty, 
(2660-2622  B.C.).     Above,  it  has  almost  the  same  inscription 

as  on  the  last  cylinder — ^^^   jT/ ^^^T"^  ^ Son  of  the 

SuHf  good  Lord"  but  below  it  displays  the  two  cartouches 

of  USERTESEN  III— w«.,  (^0QLnJU]|  Kha  •  Kau 

Ra,   and  the    second    royal    cartouche  (   |  P  *^^  ^.J^  j 
USERTESEN. 

Another  thousand  years,  and  we  find  two  cylinders  of  the 
XVII  Ith  Dynasty. 

231.  AMENHOTEP  I,  XVIIIth  Dynasty  (1562-1541  b.g.),  the 
inscription  being  f55rj  III  Nub  Neferui  uas,  "  The 
beautiful  golden  sctptre^^ — and  the  king's  prenomen  zeser. 

Ka  •  Ra  f  O  \^  U  J    "  -Sb^^//  is  the  Ka  of  Ra^'  with 

ffca  added.      This  is  a  beautiful  blue  seal,  well  cut. 

373  is  another  cylinder  of  AMENHOTEP  I,  with  the  same 
cartouche,  and  the  inscription  repeated,  with    T    and  ursei. 

It  is  beautifully  cut,  but  does  not  give  a  sharp  impression, 
as  the  engraving  is  filled  up  with  blue  enamd  or  paint. 
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207  is  a  cylinder  of  [  I)  ^^  «« -^  (1  ]  Ankh  ■  s  ■  en  ■  Amen,  wife 
of  TuT'ANKH  Amen,XVIIIth  Dvnastv.   She  was  daughter 
of  Ahmenkotep  IV,  who  nearly  destroyed  Egypt  by  his 
attempt  to  force  a  new  and  purer  religion  on  the  old  country. 
Then  follow  three  cylinders  whose  dates  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained yet. 

349.  Figures  of  uracils,  and  a  man  with  sceptre  or  serpent. 
421.    Curious  early  cylinder,  two  scrolls  running  lengthwise,  and 

between  them   I  '^~~^  /"^v  '^--^  I  Ra  en  Ra  repeated.     I 
have  in  my  collection  several  scarabs  with  signs  resefnbling 
this   inscription.     All   may   belong  to  oDe  unplaced  king. 
(C/.  No.  392,  Plate  IX,  and  No.  433,  Plate  XI). 
388.     Hexagonal  cylinder,  period  unknown,  obscure  inscription. 

350.  Part  of  the  handle  of  a  sistrum,  inscribed — 

y  (Aa  a  III  (and    on    the   other 

Seten  dy  hotep  neb  side) — 
neteru.      "May  the  'iT\  «*«.??'* 

king  f^ve  an  offering  W  uO 

and  the  lord  of  the  1^   mdwl  yn  Bast, 

godi."  "  ^ttch  of  Bast" 

the  "speech"  referring,  doubtless,  to  the  sweet  music  of  the 
instrument, 
208.    Long  blue  stone  bead,  inscribed  as  a  badge  or  official  seal 
,   "City  of  Thebes." 


c=.  I  lie 


rait!  iavt  bt.11  kindly  Itnl  by  Dr.  Ptlrie  andlht  Secielyfor 
Premalitie  CkriiHan  KncwUdf*.) 
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The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
37,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C,  on  Wednesday, 
March  13th,  1901,  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  following  Papers 
will  be  read  : — 

Prof.  Sayce  (President) :  "  Notes," 

A.  BoissiER :   "  Documents  Assyrians  relatifs  k  la  Magie." 
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THE    SOCIETY 
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BIBLICAL    ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THIRTY-FIRST    SESSION,    1901. 


Third  Meetings  \yh  March,  1901. 
Dr.  M.  GASTER 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


-^vft- 


The   following    Presents  were    announced,  and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author :  —George  St.  Clair ;  the  Myths  of  Greece  ex- 
plained and  dated.     2  vols.     8vo.     1901. 

From  the  Author,  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth : — The  Early  History  of 
Babylonia:  IV,  The  Earliest  Semites.  English  Historical 
Review.     January,  1901. 

From  the  Publishers,  Luzac  and  Co. : — An  Egyptian  Calendar 
for  the  Koptic  Year  16 17  (i 900-1 901,  a.d.),  etc.  By  Roland 
L.  N.  Michell,  B.A.     London.     8vo,     1900. 
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The  following  candidate  was  elected  a   Member  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  in  February : 

Rev.  Henry  Cart,  Incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby, 
Northampton,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  a 
Vice-President. 


The  following  candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting  on  May  the  8th, 

Herbert  Thompson,  35,  Wimpole  Street,  AV. 
William' Hoy t  Worrell,  Michigan  University. 


The  following  Papers  were  read  by  the  Secretary  : — 

Prof.  Sayce  {President) :  **  Notes." 

Remarks  were  added  by  Miss  Ingram,  Mr.  John  Tuck- 
well,  and  the  Chairman. 

A.  BoissiER :  "  Assyrian  Documents  Relating  to  Magic." 

Remarks  were  added  by  Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  the 
Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  Miss  Ingram,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chairman. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  returned  for  these 
communications. 
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XOTES  ON— (i)  THE  HYKSOS; 

(2)  THE  HITTITE  INSCRIPTIONS; 

(3)  THE  ARZAWA  LETTERS; 
(a)  KANDAULES  OF  LYDIA. 

By  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  {President), 

(I.)  I  have  recently  been  looking  at  Mr.  Willoughby  Eraser's 
copies  of  the  scarabs  of  the  so-called  Khiyan  group,  most  of  which 
were  obtained  by  him  from  Tel  el-Yahudiya,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  convince  me  that  he  is  right  in  grouping  them  all  together.  We 
cannot  place  some  of  them  in  the  period  between  the  Vlth  and  the 
Xlth  dynasties  and  others  in  the  age  of  the  Hyksos.  They  must  all 
belong  to  the  same  epoch. 

The  names  found  upon  them  are  as  follows:  (1)  Mi-ab-Ra 
("good  god"),  (2)  Ra-khi-user  ("good  god''),  (3)  Ra-skhi-aa 
<"good  god"),  (4)  Ra-aa-hotep  ("good  god"),  (5)  Ra-ah-arp  (?) 
(**good  god"),  (6)  Uazd  ("good  god"),  (7)  Ya'qub-el  Ra-mer-user 
<"good  god,  son  of  the  Sun"),  (8)  Shesha  ("son  of  the  Sun"), 
(9)  Nebi  ("son  of  the  Sun"),  (10)  Amu  ("good  god,  son  of  the 
Sun"),  (11)  Khiyan  Suser-n-Ra  ("son  of  the  Sun,  good  god"), 
(12)  Khiyan  (**hiq  Setu"),  (13)  Anati-el  ("hiq  Setu"),  (14)  Semqen 
<"hiq  Setu"),  (15)  (Apopi)  Ra4a-user  ("son  of  the  Sun").  The 
scarabs  of  the  last  king  differ  from  the  others  in  style,  and  show 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  Ka-n-Ra,  who  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  Ka-n-Ra  of  the  VHth  dynasty  mentioned  in  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos.  That  Khiyan  is  the  Hyksos  Pharaoh  lannas  of 
Manetho  is  now  generally  recognised ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  Pharaoh  Khiyan  User-n-Ra  is  the  same  as  Khiyan  the  "hiq 
Setu  "  or  "  prince  of  the  (eastern)  mountains." 

The  name  of  Shesha  was  long  read  Pepi,  thus  throwing  the  group 
of  scarabs  to  which  his  belong  into  the  age  of  the  Vlth  dynasty. 
Mr.  Griffith  first  pointed  out  the  true  reading  of  the  name,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  fresh  examples  of  the  king's  scarabs  which 
have  since  come  to  light.     Now  on  the  analogy  of  names  like  Kheti, 
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which  appears  as  Akhthoes  in  Manetho,  Shesha  would  have  to  be 
Assi-s  in  Greek,  and  Assis  is  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings !  This  seems 
to  settle  the  place  of  the  whole  group  of  the  Pharaohs  to  which  the 
scarabs  of  Shesha  belong.  They  all  alike  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Hyksos  dynasties. 

My  reading  of  Ydqb-hl  as  Yi*qub-el  is  verified  by  Mr.  Fraser's 
scarab  with  the  new  name  of  Ant-hl,  that  is  to  say  'Anati-el.  The 
representation  of  the  Semitic  aleph  by  the  Egyptian  [^  at  this  period 

must  have  been  due  to  Babylonian  influence  in  the  West.*  A 
Canaanite  or  Syrian  of  the  name  of  Anati  is  mentioned  in  the  Tel 
el-Amama  tablets  (Winckler,  125,  43),  and  the  father  of  Shamgar 
was  Anath  according  to  Judg.  iii,  31.  Ya'qub-el  and  similar  West 
Semitic  names  occur  in  Babylonian  contracts  of  the  time  of  Kham- 
murabi.  Mr.  Tomkins  long  ago  proved  in  the  Academy  (Sept.  i, 
1889)  that  Khiyan  is  the  Khayanu  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  a 
name  borne  by  two  Semitic  Syrian  princes  in  the  age  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Pharaoh  Khiyan  is  identical 
with  the  hiq  Setu^  whose  name  is  always  written  differently  from  that 
of  the  Pharaoh  on  the  scarabs.  As  there  were  three  Hyksos  dynasties, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  were  two  princes  of  the  name.  This 
would  account  for  the  confusion  there  is  between  the  Hyksos  kings 
of  the  XVth  and  of  the  XVHth  dynasties  in  the  excerpts  from 
Manetho,  the  Khiyan  or  lannas  of  the  one  dynasty  being  confounded 
with  the  lannas  of  the  other,  and  the  copyists  of  Manetho  accordingly 
jumping  from  the  first  three  to  the  last  three  Hyksos  Pharaohs. 
The  double  names  Khiyan  User-n-Ra,  Ya'qub-el  Ra-mer-user  and 
Apopi  Ra4a-user  indicate  that  the  Egyptian  names  (Ra-khd-user, 
etc.)  were  the  throne-names  of  princes  whose  native  names  we  do 
not  know,  while  names  like  Shesha  and  Nebi  were  native. 

The  fact  that  Ya'qub-el  and  Khiyan  are  West  Semitic  leads  us  to 
expect  that  the  other  native  names  associated  with  them  are  West 
Semitic  also.  Shesha  I  would  connect  with  the  Canaanitish  Sheshai 
(Judg.  i,  10),  Nebi  is  Nabhl  "the  speaker,"  while  we  have  Amu  in 
Ammi-el,  Ammi-nadab,  and  the  Babylonian  Khammu-rabi  and  Ammi- 
zaduq.  A  cuneiform  tablet  states  that  among  the  Shuhites  Nergal  (?) 
was  called  Emu  (W.A.I.  II,  54,  63).  Cp,  also  the  South  Arabian 
Oy  (Arabic  'a///w)  "paternal  uncle."     Uazd  has  a  South  Arabian 

•  Aleph  and  hi  are  represented  in  Assyrian  by  the  same  characters,  while  h 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  aleph, 
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rather  than  a  Canaanitish  appearance,  and  Semqan  is  puzzling.  As 
for  Apopi,  one  of  the  Babylonian  names  on  the  obelisk  of  Manistusu 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Scheil  (de  Morgafi :  Delegation  en  Perse^ 
II>  P«  30)  is  that  of  Apupu  the  son  of  Imi-eL  If  we  accept  von 
Gutschmid's  reading,  Bnon  instead  of  Beon,  for  the  name  of  the 
second  Hyksos  king,  we  should  have  parallels  to  it  in  the  Hebrew 
Ben-Oni  and  the  Canaanitish  Ben-ana  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
(Winckler,  125,  37). 

I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Hyksos  invasion  of  Egypt 
was  due  to  the  same  movement  as  that  which  brought  about  the 
conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  South  Arabian  (or  Canaanitish)  dynasty 
of  6umu-abi  and  Khammurabi.  The  name  of  Ya'qub-el  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  of  the  Khammurabi  dynasty,  and  that  relations 
existed  at  the  lime  between  Babylonia  and  Egypt  is  verified  by  a 
contract  tablet  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  one 
of  the  parties  to  which  bears  the  Egyptian  name  of  Tetu,  while  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyph  nefer  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  contract  appar- 
ently in  the  sense  of  **  all  right ! "  On  a  seal-cylinder,  published 
by  Dr.  Scheil  {Recueil  de  Travaux^  XIX,  p.  53),  a  Babylonian  calls 
himself  the  servant  of  "  the  god  Anupu  '*  or  Anubis.  We  must  not 
forget,  moreover,  that  the  Phoenicians  asserted  that  they  had  migrated 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  though  this  would  have  been  at  an  earlier 
epoch  than  the  age  of  Khammurabi.  As  the  first  two  kings  of  the 
dynasty  were  called  6umu-abi  or  ^amu-abi,  "  the  (god)  Shem  is  my 
father,"  and  Sumu-la-ilu,  "is  not  Shem  the  god?"  we  may  conclude 
that  they  regarded  Shem  as  their  patron  deity,  in  other  words  that 
they  were  Shemites.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Shem  is  the  ancestor  not  only  of  the  Hebrews,  but  also  of  the  South 
Arabians  as  well  (Gen.  x,  25-30). 

The  title  hiq  setu  "  prince  of  the  mountains  "  would  have  been 
malik  sadi  in  Babylonian,  sadi  signifying  at  once  "mountain"  or 
**  mountains  "  and  "  east."  The  Semitic  chieftain  Abisha,  to  whom 
it  is  first  applied  (at  Beni-Hassan),  is  called  simply  hiq  set  "  prince 
of  the  mountain  (-region)",  i,e,  "prince  of  the  east."  The  name  of 
the  first  Hyksos  king  appears  as  Salatis  and  Sa[l]ites  in  the  copyists 
of  Manetho ;  this  has  often  been  identified  with  the  Hebrew  shallit^ 
which  is  the  title  of  Joseph  in  Gen.  xlii,  6,  and  it  seems  to  me  pos- 
sible that  it  was  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Egyptian  hiq.  If  the 
form  of  the  name  of  the  third  Hyksos  king  given  by  Africanus 
(Pakhnan)  is  right,  we  might  have  in  the  names  of  the  first  three 
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Hyksos  Pharaohs  merely  appellatives:  (i)  Salatis  "the  prince," 
(2)  Bnon  "the  Onite"  (of  Heliopolis),  and  (3)  Pa-Kana'n  "the 
Canaanite." 

(IL)  I  can  throw  some  more  light  on  the  position  of  the  city  of 
Arina  or  Arinna,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Ramses  II  and 
the  Hittites  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  towns  discovered  by  M.  Chantre 
at  Boghaz  Keui  (see  jP,S,B.A,,  June,  1899).  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  I;  he  says  (W.A.I.  I,  13,67):  " To  conquer  the 
land  of  Muzri  (the  borderland  between  Cilicia  and  Northern  Syria) 
Asur  the  lord  urged  me,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Elamuni, 
Tala  and  Kharu^a  I  marched.  I  conquered  the  land  of  Muzri 
throughout  its  circuit,  I  massacred  their  warriors.  The  cities  I 
burned  with  fire,  I  threw  down,  I  dug  up.  The  armies  of  the  land 
of  Qumani  (Comana)  had  gone  to  the  help  of  the  land  of  Muzri, 
On  a  mountain  I  fought  with  them.  A  destruction  of  them  I  made. 
To  a  single  city,  Arini,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ai^a,  I  drove  and  shut 
them  up.  My  feet  they  took.  The  city  itself  I  spared."  Tiglath- 
pileser  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  defeated  20,000  of  the  troops  of 
Qumani  on  Mount  Tala  and  pursued  them  "as  far  as  Mount  Kha^ 
ru^a  which  is  in  front  of  the  land  of  Muzri."  Then  he  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Khunu^a,  erecting  on  its  site  a  house  of  brick 
and  a  bronze  plate  on  which  a  record  of  his  victories  was  inscribed. 
After  this  Kipsuna  the  "  royal  city "  of  Qumani  was  besieged  and 
taken,* 

This  account  makes  it  clear  that  Arina,  ''at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ai^,"  was  in  the  district  called  Kammanu  by  the  later  Assyrian 
kings,  and  on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  the  Cappadocian 
Comana.  It  must  therefore  have  stood  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modem  Yarpuz  to  the  east  of  the  Sams.  It  is 
perhaps  Arn^,  which  Shalmaneser  II  makes  the  capital  of  the  Hittite 
prince  Aram§,  son  of  Agu^i. 

(III.)  A  study  of  the  newly-found  Hittite  inscription  of  Babylon 
has  convinced  me  that  the  Hittite  characters  were  polyphonous,  and 
that  it  is  just  this  polyphony  which  has  hitherto  foiled  our  attempts 
at  decipherment.  Besides  the  value  possessed  by  a  character  when 
used  ideographically,  it  had  another  and  simpler  value  when  used 
phonetically.     Whether  the  polyphony  went  any  further  than  this,  I 

*  Kipiuna  is  called  Kipsu  or  Kibsu  by  Sennacherib  (P,S,B.A.,  1899,  p.  10). 
It  is  evidently  the  Qibsu  of  Ramses  II,  who,  at  the  Ramesseum,  enumerates  among 
the  Hittite  generals  *'  Tarka-tazas  chief  of  the  archers  of  the  country  of  Q(i)bsu." 
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cannot  tell.  But  the  goat's  head  which,  as  we  know  from  the  boss 
of  Tarkondemos,  had  ideographically  the  value  of  tarku,  had  syllabi- 
cally  the  value  of  j.  This  is  plain  from  M.  i,  where  it  twice  takes  the 
place  of  the  nominative  suffix  -s*  In  the  inscription  from  Babylon, 
moreover,  the  ideograph  of  "  water,"  which  represents  the  name  of  a 
god,  and  also,  as  I  believe,  the  word  Khat(ta)  or  "  Hittitc,"  replaces 
the  patronymic  suffix. 

Hence  the  reasons  which  obliged  me  to  assign  the  value  of  ku  to 
this  suffix  all  disappear,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  our 
giving  to  those  Hittite  characters  which  denote  suffixes  the  phonetic 
values  that,  according  to  the  Arzawa  letters,  they  ought  to  possess. 
(See  my  notes  on  the  subject  in  the  F.S^B.A.,  June,  1899,  pp.  28, 
29.)  In  the  language  of  Arzawa  (and  Boghaz  Keui)  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  verb  terminated  in  -/  or  -iya,  while  gentilic  adjectives 
were  formed  in  -na{s)  like  Khattannas^  "  Hittite,"  in  -ya  like  Arzawa- 
ya^  Arzau-ya,  "  Arzawayan,"t  and  in  -j/ like  Samali'{t)si-s,  "the  man 
of  Samalla  "  (called  Samalua  in  the  list  of  Thothmes  III).     Applying 

this  to  the  Hittite  texts,  we  find  T  denoting  the  first  person  singular 
of  the  verb,  as  in  ^  (H.  I,  3),  and  also  serving  as  a  patronymic  and 

I 

gentilic  suffix  (H.  I,  i,  &c.),  while  #  represents  the  patronymic //«5 

the  nominative  suffix  -s  (H.  I,  3);  consequently  t  will  be  /  or 
yUf  and  #  is  or  yas. 

The  ideograph  &  which  also  expresses  the  patronymic  and 
gentilic  relation,  must  accordingly  be  pronounced  in  certain  cases  ^'rt.{ 
And  this,  too,  will  be  the  value  of  the  sign  for  **  water  "  ^^,  which 
takes  the  place  of  Q  in  the  Babylon  inscription  (line  i).  §     On  the 

*  In  my  references  M.  means  the  lion  of  Mer'ash,  B.M.  the  inscription  of 
Bnlgar  Maden,  J.  Jerabliks,  H.  Hamath.  The  numbers  attached  to  the 
inscriptions  of  JerablCU  and  Hamaih,  and  to  the  seals,  follow  the  order  given  in 
Wr%ht's  Empire  of  the  Hittites^ 

t  Arzawaya  is  evidently  identical  with  the  name  ApXvjBior  found  in  an 
inscription  at  Kastabala  in  Cilicia.  The  same  termination  is  met  with  in 
TapKVfAfitos  from  Tarkus.  Kas-tabala,  by  the  way,  seems  to  contain  the  name  of 
Tabala  or  Tubal. 

t  The  ideograph,  however,  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  s  as  in  Bor  II,  2 
compared  with  I,  2.  More  often  it  represents  -yas  (e.g.  H.  I,  i),  or  is  used  as  a 
determinative  merely. 

§  It  may,  however,  be  si,  hardly  »a. 
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Other  hand,  since  the  goat's  head  followed  by  u-e  interchanges  with 
in  J.  III.  2,  3,  and  as  we  must  read  (i)S'U'e  in  the  one  case, 


it  is  plain  that  we  should  read  j(/)->'ax  in  the  other.     I  assign  the 
value  of  is  (or  perhaps  as)  to  the  goat's  head,  as  it  is  preceded  by  we 


at  JerabKis  (though  it  is  <j,  w  ,  at  Mer'ash),  and  si  (or  asi)  to  the 


flower  as  it  is  followed  by  ya* 

In  III,  4,  the  boot  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  group yau-f, 
which  elsewhere  is  written  without  it.  It  is  true  chat  the  boot,  which 
ideographically  denotes  "  the  earth,"  "  the  ground,"  "  what  is  below," 
may  be  used  here  as  a  determinative,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
is  a  phonetic  adjunct.  If  so,  it  may  represent  the  whole  word  yawe, — 
in  the  Arzawa  letters  (I,  24),  yas  follows  the  ideograph  of  "  country  " — 
or,  as  I  think  more  probable,  it  may  express  the  vowel  /.  In  this 
case  it  must  be  read  i  when  used,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  the  suffix  of  a 
noun,  or  in  combination  with  a  (i-a).  In  the  language  of  Arzawa 
one  of  the  noun  suffixes  is  also  -/. 

I  must  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  particular 
vocalic  values  attached  to  the  several  vowel  signs  are  merely 
provisional.  Indeed,  the  character  which  I  have  assumed  to  be  a  is 
more  probably  /  or  e,  since  it  is  often  attached  to  e-me  "  I  (am)," 
which  would  therefore  be  more  naturally  read  e-me-e  or  e-me-i  than 


e-me-a^  while  we  have 


^ffi! 


(J.  II,  7,  M.  4),  as  well  as 


^t 


( M.  last  iine\  and  the  reading  .  .  i-i-yas  seems  preferable  to  .  .  i-a-yas 
in  the  one  instance  and  .  .  iyas  in  the  other.  It  must  be  remembered 
however,  that  in  the  letter  of  Arzauya  ima  is  "  I  (am) "  {P.S.B.A.^ 
June,  1899,  p.  197).  The  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  the  case  of  the 
suffixed  first  person  of  the  substantive  verb.  If  I  am  right  in  my 
present  explanation  of  the  boss  of  Tarkondemos,  the  inscription  ends 
with  me  "  I  (am),"  written  me-e  in  the  cuneiform,  and  simply  me  in 
Hittite.      In  J.  II,  2,  8,  we  have  the  same  suffixed  form,  with  the 

DOOD 


initial  vowel  of  erne  elided,  written 


ffi 


In  the  Babylon  text  (line  2) 


*  On  the  bilingual  seal  of  Indilimma  the  two  ideographs  denoting  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Iskhara  or  Askhir,  are  preceded  by  a  goat's  head  on  a  stand.  The 
latter,  therefore,  probably  has  the  value  of  Is-khar. 
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ODDO 

we  find  the  accusative  /^  cv^      and  the  Arzawa  imn   makes   tbfe . 

2]% 

reading  of  this  more  probably  me-i-n  than  me-a-n* 

Moreover,  that  O  is  a  vowel  at  all  is  not  absolutely  certain.      In 


J.  I,  3,  compared  with  2,    T^  in  the  oblique  case  (after  the  bull's 
head)  takes  the  place  of  ^   me-yas  in  the  nominative,  and  similarly 


on  the  Layard  seals  we  have  Sanda-sar-me'S  in  the  nominative 
(No.  5),  and  "  the  seal  of  Sanda-sar-  ^ ''  in  the  genitive  (No.  6). 

If  we  could  suppose  that  as  in  Assyrian,  so  too  in  Hittite,  m  and  tv 
were  interchangeable,  all  difficulties  would  be  solved ;  but  this  is 
most  unlikely.  I  am  at  present,  therefore,  inclined  to  make  ^ 
ma  or  mi  or  mu  rather  than  u.  What  makes  me  hesitate  is  the 
following  fact : — The  Hittite  king  who  is  called  Sapa-lul  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  writes  his  own  name  Subbi-luliuma,  which 
would  more  naturally  be  read  Subbi-luliuwa.  A  Khattinian  king  of 
the  same  name  is  called  Sapa-lulmi  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
omission  of  the  final  syllable  in  the  Egyptian  transcription  would 
appear  to  show  that  this  was  pronounced  Sapa-lulwi.  The  name  of 
Tarku-dimme  (Tarkond^mos)  for  Tarku-dimwe  may  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  termination  probably  denotes  the  passive 
participle,  and  luiiuma,  or  iuimi^  perhaps  signifies  "beloved"  or 
"  chosen."  If  so,  it  may  be  identical  with  the  ideograph  of  two  men 
joining  hands  in  J.  II|  i  ("  beloved  of  the  deity  of  Carchemish  "),  to 
which  the  phonetic  complement  me  is  attached.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sanda-sarme  or  Sanda-sarmi  can  hardly  signify  anything  else  than 
"  Sandon  is  king.^t 

At  Bulgar  Maden  e-me-a^  " I  (am),"  is  preceded  by   r  ^\\\\  > 

i'X.  The  value  of  the  first  sign  is  given  at  the  end  of  Bulgar  Maden, 
line  I  (if  the  reading  is  correct),  where  it  is  followed  by  me-e  ;  t-me-ty 


*  J.  II,  S,  ends  with  determinative  -i-me-a  "  mighty  am  I."  The  previous 
word  is  probably  to  be  read  e-ris  "  king,"  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
identifying  the  animal's  head  which  represents  the  second  syllable. 

f  It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  Arzawa  letter  the  word  for  "king"  ends  (in 
the  nominative)  in  -us, 

lOI 


•  _  • 


•  •   • 
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.."•V:^fn)."    In  H.  IV,  I,  4,  it  is  replaced  by  the  doll  ^*  Instead 

of  ^-x,  in  J.  II,  I,  we  find  rj  W ,  ^-y,  which  also  occurs  in  Bor,  I,  i 

(where  it  is  followed  by  the  picture  of  a  knife,  and  the  face  has  the 
same  form  as  at  Bulgar  Maden),  as  well  as  in  the  Malatiyeh  inscrip- 
tion (where  it  is  followed  by  a  bull's  head  similar  to  that  which 
follows  the  words  "king  of  the  country  of"  in  J.  II,  i,  and  where 
too  the  face  has  the  Bulgar  Maden  form).  From  the  position  of 
i'X  and  3-y,  they  would  seem  to  denote  some  word  like  "  lord," 
"  prince."  t  I  have  given  up  my  old  idea  regarding  them,  that  the 
face  was  a  determinative  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  while  the 
character  which  follows  it  represented  phonetically  the  word  emi. 
In  fact,  this  is  made  impossible  by  J.  Ill,  2,  where  S-y  is  preceded 
by  a  head,  the  determinative  of  sovereignty  (as  in  J.  II,  2,  and 
Babylon  i),  while  the  ace.  suffix  -//  is  attached  to  it.  Instead  of 
e-x  we  elsewhere  have  ^-.r,  which  is  found  along  with  i-x  on  the 
Bagdad  bowl ;  in  Bor,  I,  2,  3,  i-x  interchanges  with  e-x.  In  M.  4, 
e-x  is  followed  by  i-me-a-yas,  "  princely  "  (?),  and  at  Bulgar  Maden 
(2,  3,  4)  we  have  <-x-x  and  t-x-x-s,  followed  by  the  name  of  a  city, 
and  then  i-x-e-s.  In  J.  II,  7,  e-x  comes  between  . .  i-a-yas  "  power- 
ful," and  sar  "  a  king."  What  the  animal  is  that  is  represented  I 
do  not  know. 

The  arm  ^^  or  t— ^  ,  with  or  without  a  single  or  double 

§)D ,  means  "king,*  "  great  one,"  as  I  have  pointed  out  many  years 
ago.     Its  phonetic  value  is  indicated  by  M.  Schlumberger's  seal  6, 

where  the  name  ^JJJ  ^^^^  DOOD  is,  I  believe,  to  be  read  Sanda-sar- 

me,  of  **  Sanda-sar-mes,"  the  Cilician  king  whose  daughter  married 
Assur-bani-pal.  In  H.  I,  i,  we  have  the  derivative  sar-ya-s^  "  the 
kingly,"  and  in  M.  3,  sar{t)-n-e-s  and  safiiyn-e-n-^  (with  the  termina- 
tion compare  Khal-ti-n-e-n^  J.  Ill,  2).  As  far  back  as  1876,  Hittite 
names  like  Khata-sar,  Mul-sar,  Kaui-sar,  and  Khilip-sar  had  led  me 
to  conclude  that  sar  signified  "  prince,"  and  was  borrowed  from  the 

*  At  Hamath  the  demonstrative 


l""""""'^!' 


t  It  is  worth  notice  that  in  Bor,  I,  2,  e-x  is  followed  by  the  same  animal's 
head  as  thai  which  follows  e-ri,  **  king,"  in  the  Bow/  inscription. 
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Assyrian  sarru  {Trans,  S.B.A,  V,  pp.  28,  29).  The  Cappadocian 
cuneiform  tablets  have  shown  how  this  could  be  the  case,  the 
Assyrian  language  and  script  having  been  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kaisariyeh  at  an  early  date,  and  we  have  classical  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  name  of  the  river  Saros  in  Cilicia  meant 
"  ruler." 

In  J.  I,  2,  3  and  5,  the  outstretched  arm  is  interchanged  with 

the  upright  arm  'S ,  and  the  sacred  tree  jp  ,  both  of  which,  there- 
fore, must  have  a  signification  related  to  that  of  snr.  The  following 
suffixes  are  attached  to  them :   (i)  the  ass's  head,  (2)  us  and  the 

ass's  head,  (3)  |&    and  the  ass's  head.     Consequently  w    has  the 

value  of  us  (or  whatever  the  vowel  may  be),  and  if  the  ass's  head 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  word,  it  will  be  a  phonetic  comple- 
ment denoting  a  syllable  ending  in  -j.  That  such  was  the  case  I 
had  already  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  represents  the 
termination  of  the  plural  (e.g.,  J.  Ill,  5),  which  in  the  Arzawa  tablets 
ends  in  -s  as  well  as  -d.*  In  Bab.  2,  us  and  the  ass's  head  are 
attached  to  a  character  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  I 
have  long  believed  to  represent  sar  in  the  name  of  Sanda-sarnies  on 
the  Kouyunjik  seals  6,  7,  8  (**  the  seal  of  Sanda-sar-u  "). 

In  J.  II,  I,  the  king  is  called  "king  of  the  country  of  the  bull 
(and)  the  country  of  III."     For  reasons  given  long  ago  I  translate 

"  III "  by  "  Hittite."     In  B.M.  i,  3,  the  character  has  the  form  jll; 

it  may  represent  a  bundle  of  sticks.  That  the  head  attached  to  the 
first  ideograph  of  "  country "  is  the  head  of  a  bull,  is  shown  by 
line  2,  where  the  bull's  head  in  the  common  word  e-  bulVs  head  has 
the  same  form.  This  latter  word  is  found  in  Bab.  i,  preceded  by 
"head,"  or  "chief,"  in  J.  Ill,  2,  and  in  J.  I,  i,  2,  3  and  4  (where 
the  vowel  e  is  omitted).  In  J.  I,  it  is  preceded  by  sar-us,  "  king," 
and  its  equivalents,  and  followed  by  mey  and  u-e^  to  which  the 
determinative  of  "city"  (^)  is  attached  (as  it  is  attached  also  in 
Bab.  i).  In  M.  2,  3,  the  position  of  the  vowel  e  is  transposed,  and 
the  word  twice  appears  in  a  list  of  territorial  titles. 

The  word  accordingly  is  the  name  of  a  country  which  begins 
with  €  and  ends  with  -me.     We  are  reminded  of  Aram,  but  I  believe 

*  Compare  also  Bab.  5,  6 ;  ya-u-e-s  (ass's  head),  "  these,"  which  is  followed 
b)'  an  idec^aph  with  the  plural  sign  ^c . 
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that  the  district  really  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Urumaya,  for  which 
a  variant  reading  gives  Uruya,  who  are  described  by  Tiglath-pileser  I 
as  *' Hittites"  (\V.A.I.  I,  10,  II,  loi.)  The  district  is  probably 
represented  by  the  modern  Urura,  the  Urinia  of  classical  geography, 
north  of  Carchemish.  If  my  identification  is  right,  it  is  probable 
that  the  correct  transliteration  of  oQd  would  be  o  or  d\  Urum  would 
be  the  Hittite  word  for  "  bull,"  and  the  name  of  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains would  be  a  translation  of  it.*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  title  is 
not  found  on  the  Hamath,  Cilician,  and  Cappadocian  monuments. 
It  is,  however,  met  with  at  Gurun  (line  3)  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Carchemish,  and  "  the  country  III." 

In  J.  Ill  the  titles  are  **  king  of  the  country  of  the  KhaMi-n-t-n  " 

ll(g 

oQo 

which  I  read  :  e-ri  land-^^^  Gargamis-yas  determinative  of  place 
Khatti-yas,  "  king  of  the  land  of  Carchemish  (and)  the  Hittites.** 
The  ideograph  which  I  have  identified  with  the  name  of  Carchemish 
ever  since  1884  (Wright's  Empire  of  the  Hittites^  p.  176),  consists  of 

*  The  Taurus  range  is  called  Nibur  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  This  appears 
as  Nabur  in  the  northern  list  of  Ramses  III  at  Medtnct  Habu  (Nos.  64,  120), 
where  it  is  preceded  by  Tuna,  Kaqt,  the  Gagati  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets, 
following  shortly  afterwards.  No.  57  in  this  list,  it  may  be  noted,  is  Thisupi, 
that  is  to  say  the  name  of  the  god  Tessup.  In  Nos,  60  and  65  we  have  Yarp  by 
the  side  of  Arpu-snini,  the  termination  of  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Khaiti-nen  (J.  Ill,  2.)  In  No.  37  of  the  list,  however,  Kil-senen.  the  Egyptian 
scribe  has  inserted  the  ideograph  of  **  house  "  between  the  two  ;iV,  as  if  senen 
(i.e.  sunna)  signified  "  a  house."  Other  names  on  the  list  are  Puthr(a)  or  Pethor, 
Amanu  or  Amanus,  and  Mathna  or  Mitanni,  which  is  followed  by  Karkamash, 
Carchemish,  and  that  again  by  uruy  "the  city."  As  uru  is  Assyrian,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  list  was  derived  from  a  cuneiform  original.  No.  49  of  the  list  is 
Ames-tark  with  the  name  of  Tarkus,  No.  48  is  Tarkhais. 

In  the  Babylon  inscription  ^-bull-head  is  followed  by  the  ass's  head  \\  and 

the  ideograph  of  **  city."  With  this  may  be  compared  a  fragment  from  Jerablils 
in  the  British  Museum  (J.  V.) : 

which  I  propose  to  translate  :  **  (king)  of  the  Urumians  am  I  {evieyas)  the  Hitiite 
king  {sar)  of  these  cities  of  Urum."  The  cbaiacter  I  render  "  king  "  is  identical 
with  the  second  character  (as  correctly  dr»iwn)  in  the  Kouyunjik  seal  5,  where  it 
represents  the  syllable  sar  in  the  name  of  Sanda-sar-mes. 
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two  ploughs  or  ideographs   of  "city"  and    the    determinative   of 
"  place,"  and  is  found  in  Bor,  II,  2,  and  Gurun,  3  (with  a  shght 

change  of  form).     On  the  analogy  of  cT  which  corresponds  to  the 

mat  alt  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  it  would  signify  literally  "  the 
place  "  or  "  land  of  the  two  cities." 

At  Bor  (I,  I,  II,  i),  the  country  over  which  the  king  is  said  to 

rule  is  called     ^  ,  which  at  Bulgar  Maden  (i,  3)  is  written     ^ 

and  f\^ .     I   propose   to  read  this :    Tuna-yas    and    Tu-n-i  and 

identify  it  with  the  Tuna  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Tyana  of 
classical  geography,  which  is  now  represented  by  Bor.  The  same 
ideograph  probably  forms  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  the  king 

mentioned  in  H.  II,  3    which   is  written  &]S     ^  .     We  are  at 

o  ^ 

once  reminded  of  the  name  of  the  Hiltite  prince  Teuwatti,  and  of 
Tuates,  king  of  Milid.    If  this  identification  is  correct,  the  lituus  ^ 

would  have  the  value  of  watti  or  ate  or  perhaps  te  or  at.  It  formS" 
the  second  element  in  the  territorial  title  of  the  Mer'ash  king,  whicb 
ends  in  si-a-Sy  and  calls  to  remembrance  the  name  of  Khadisia,. 
which  Hecateus  said  was  "a  city  of  the  white  Syrians"  on  the 
Thermodon,  not  to  s^^eak  of  Ketis  and  Kataonia.  If,  however, 
Mer'ash  is  correctly  identified  with  the  Marka^i  of  the  Assyriai>^ 
texts,  we  should  rather  expect  the  name  Marqa-si  and  the  lituus 
would  have  the  value  of  qa.  But  it  occurs  again  in  another  terri- 
torial title  of  the  Mer'ash  king  which  is  probably  to  be  read  Mi-ii-dt\ 
since  it  is  also  a  title  of  the  Milid  king.  The  Sinjirli  inscriptions, 
moreover,  have  informed  us  that  the  kingdom  of  Ya'di  or  Yaudi  lay 
in  the  direction  of  Mer'ash,  as  also  did  Bit-Burutas  or  Bit- 
Buritis,  the  hereditary  territory  of  the  Tabal  and  Cilician  king 
Amris.* 

The  Hamath  king  has  the  title  of  "  king  of  the  country  of  the 

city  of    y   ."    The  first  character,  as  we  have  seen,  has  the  value 

*  Comp3K  aUo  the  name  of  the  Milid  stronghold  Uetas. 
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of  e  (or  em) ;  it  seems  obvious  to  read  the  chair  as  wi,  Ammi  being, 
according  to  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  the  kingdom  which  occupied 
the  same  geographical  position  as  Hamath.  This  is  more  probable 
than  making  it ;//«/,  for  A-mat  or  **  Hamath,"  the  Assyrian  Amatu.* 

In  Bor.  II,  2,  we  find  the  mention  of  a  "  city,"  ^iJ  "^  /Oi  ^'^ 

I'tni'S-fj  a  name  which  reminds  us  of  Emesa  in  Syria  and  Araisus  in 
Pontus. 

It  is  possible  that  Six  may  have  been  right  in  his  suggestion  that 
the  name  in  the  Jerablils  inscriptions  which  I  have  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  king  is  really  that  of  the  city  of  Carchemish,  and  that  con- 
sequently Prof.  Jensen  is  justified  in  his  territorial  rendering  of  it. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  previous  article  on  the  Hittite 
texts  {P.S.B.A,f  1899,  p.  218),  I  had  arrived  by  another  road  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  second  character  in  it  expresses  the  syllable  ka 
or  ^a,\  What  incUnes  me  now  to  this  view  is  the  Gurun  inscription, 
where  we  have :  (i)  To  the  gods  so  and  so,  .  .  .  the  king  of  the  land 
of  .  .  .  (2)  lord  of  the  country,  the  powerful  (?)  king  {sanis\  the 
prince  {e-y\  Gar  (^yga-me-a-si  country  king,  the  prince,  the  king 
{3)  of  Urume  .  .  .  ,  the  king  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites."  Here  it 
seems  more  natural  to  translate  *' king  of  the  country  of  Carchemish," 
than  *•  Etu  (?)-games  king  of  the  land,"  though  it  is  true  the  latter 
would  have  the  support  of  the  boss  of  Tarkondemos,  who  is  called 
simply  **  king  of  the  land  of  the  city."  But  on  this  hypothesis  it 
would  be  difficult  to  interpret  J.  II,  which  begins :  "  The  prince 
{e-y)  Gari^yga-me-s,  king  of  the  land  of  Urume,  king  of  the  Hittites, 
beloved  of  the  deity,  the  ruler  of  Urume."  Here  the  second  word 
must  be  a  royal  name,  since  the  inscriptions  of  Bor  and  Malatiyeh 
exclude  the  possibility  that  i-y  is  one.     On  the  other  hand  J.  Ill,  3, 

*  In  H.  V,  2,  the  place  of  the  doU  is  taken  by  the  head  of  a  man  with  the 
hand  to  the  mouth.  After  it  comes  the  name  of  "  the  country  of  the  city 
--/(?)- .  .  -  wtf-«-«,*'  perhaps"  of  the  Arameans."  N-e-n  denotes  the  genitive 
plural  in  KhaUti-n-e-n,  **of  the  Hittites"  (J.  Ill,  2.) 

t  I  can  now  add  a  further  confirmation  of  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the 
Hittite  title  Abakles  as  Aba-kali,  "  chief  of  the  GalUy  In  Hesychius  we  find 
a  Hellenised  form  of  the  word,  fidKtjKos,  which  the  lexicographer  says  is  equivalent 
to  o  fjayds  and  ydWos,  "the  grandee"  and  "i'-a/^j-priest."  If  we  could  give 
3=^  ,  the  ideograph  of  supremacy,  the  value  of  ba,  we  could  read  the  name  of 
the  Hamath  king  Lu'ba-r-n{a)-s,  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name  of 
Lubarna  is  also  written  Libuma,  and  it  is  notice  ible  that  the  first  'character  in 
the  name  of  the  Hamath  king  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  which  forms  the 
second  yllable  in  the  name  I  suppose  to  represent  Mi-U-di  in  M.  2. 
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Gar{?y^a-me'Si'yas  king  must  be  "  king  belonging  to  Gar(?)gamis." 
though  this  may  just  as  well  signify  "  son  '*  or  **  descendant  of  Etu- 
games  "  as  "a  native  of  Carchemish."  In  J.  I,  i,  however,  it  would 
be  more  natural  to  translate  emea  «(det.)«  GarQ)-ga-me-si-ya-s^  "  I 
{am)  Ues  of  Carchemish  "  than  "  I  (am)  the  prince  of  Etu-gamesiyas  " 
or  "  the  prince  of  Carchemish."  It  must  also  be  remembered  that, 
as  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  cities  were  called  after  the  names  of 
their  founders  or  restorers,  as  is  clear  from  Bor  II,  3,  "  the  city  of 
Eugal(?)es"  (^-i/-jfa/(?)-^  det.),  and  B.M.  2.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, I  must  leave  the  question  undecided. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  H.  I,  2,  we  had  the  name  of 
Teuwatti  or  Tuates,  since  the  vase,  as  Messerschmidt  has  shown, 
had  the  value  oidu  or  da,  and  we  could  therefore  read  Ta-u-{a)t-e'ya-s, 
•*  the  descendant  of  Tuates."    But  the  vase  may  also  be  a  variant  of 

the  character  \^  which  is  found  at  Ivris  and  in  the  Karaburna 
inscription  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Anderson.  In  each  of  these 
two  last  cases  ihe  inscription  begins  with  the  same  words  :  ya-e 

vi7  \   ^     IJp  1|     which    must    mean    **this    inscription   I   have 

written  "  or  **  this  rock  I  have  engraved."*  As  there  is  no  sculp- 
ture at  Karaburna,  an  image  or  portrait  cannot  be  referred  to. 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  cannot  make  out  what  the  ideograph  is 
intended  to  represent.  Is  it  the  picture  of  a  slab  of  stone  ?  The  verb 
is  found  in  H.  I,  2,  II,  2,  and  III,  2.  If  we  could  read  it  a-nas-ya 
we  might  compare  aniya-ttaia  which  seems  to  mean  "  letters  "  in 
Arzawa  I,  i,  15,  and  the  verb  aniya  in  Arzawa  II,  22,  23. 

As  ya-e  is  now  shown  to  signify  "  this  "  and  not  "  image,"  as  I 
formerly  supposed,  the  beginning  of  the  first  Ivris  inscription  will 
!>e:  ya-e  D.P.  Sanda  .»ka{?)-Sf  "making  this  for  Sandon."  Ya-e 
is  apparently  the  same  word  asya-u-e  in  H.  V,  3,  which  has  the  doll 
as  a  determinative  and  is  followed,  as  at  Ivris,  by  the  name  of  the 
god  Sandon,  as  well  2Lsya-i-u-e  in  J.  Ill,  4,  which  is  similarly  followed 
by  the  name  of  a  god  and  the  word  . .  ka  (?)-j,  "  making."  t  Vaue^ 
or  yaiue,  however,  may  be  a  different  word  and  signify  "  image," 

*  The  veib  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  Ivris  inscription,  or  rather  a  different 
verb  takes  the  place  of  it.  Of  course  it  may  have  some  such  general  signification 
as  *' I  have  made,"  and  the  words  on  the  Hamath  stones  may  mean  "I  have 
made  a  tablet  in  Hittite  characters,"  "I  have  made  Hittite  sculptures  for  the 
city,"  "  I  have  made  engraved  (?)  Hittite  thrones."  The  ideograph  in  H.  II,  2, 
appears  to  represent  an  awl  or  graving-tool. 

t  See  also  H.  V,  2. 
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though  the  doll-determinative  accompanied  by  the  staff,  which,  as 
we  know  from  the  Bagdad  bowl  denotes  "  this,"  precedes  the  word 
ya-me-s^  which  certainly  means  **  this  man  "  (J.  I,  i,  M.  3,  4).     In 

H.  V,  3,  we  have  the  doll  and  staff  followed  t>y  X  ®  doll-staff 

oOo 

The  Malatiyeh  inscription  also  begins  with  the  word  ya-l-e  ;  the 
second  character  looks  like  us,  but  must  rather  be  a  vowel.  Then 
come  the  picture  of  a  door  and  the  determinative  of  place,  then  s 
followed  by  a  knife  and  a  suffix  represented  by  the  doubtful 
character  already  mentioned,  which  I  propose  to  read  1.  This  is 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  king  and  his  titles.  The  whole 
probably  means :  "  This  gate  has  executed  Sandu . . . ,  the  Khalian  (?), 
the  prince  of  Urum  ( Urunu-yas)y  the  sovereign  of  .  • . ,  the  king 
(sarus)  of  Milid  (?)."  t  The  king*s  name  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mer'ash  king,  though  somewhat  differently  written.  The 
first  part  of  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  third  king  mentioned  in 
the  Babylon  text,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  H.  I.  As  the  patronymic 
is  affixed  to  the  latter,  it  probably  represented  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  a  royal  house.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  son 
or  descendant  of  this  king  Sanda  .  .  .  recorded  at  Hamath  (H.  II, 
3),  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  his  son  or  descendant  given  in  the 
Babylon  text.  This  last  (?Us-khitti)  has  the  same  name  as  the 
second  king  at  Merash,  whose  father  (or  ancestor),  however,  presents 
us  with  a  new  name.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  have  the  following 
genealogy : 

(i)  Sanda  .  •  .  (Hamath,  Babylon)  ancestor  of 

(2)  Tuates  (?)  (Hamath),  and  of 

(3)  Us-khitti(?)  (Mer'ash,  Babylon)  with  his  father  Gagates(?) 

(Mer'ash). 
His  two  sons  were  (4)  Sanda  • .  .  (Met 'ash)  and  (5)  the 
Babylon  king. 

Even  if  this  genealogy  is  not  right,  we  may  gather  from  the  relation- 

*  From  the  fragment  from  Jerabliis  quoted  in  a  previous  footnote,  it  would 
appear  that  this  should  be  rcsid ya-e-n  **  place." 

t  The  inscription  of  Agab-takha,  discovered  by  Mr.  de  Morgan  at  Susa,  shows 
that  the  district  of  which  Milid  was  the  capital  was  Khali -rabbata,  "  Khali  the 
greater,*'  and  not  Khani  as  we  have  hitherto  imagined.  Khali  must  be  the  Halys 
of  the  Greeks.     (See  Scheil :  DiUgation  en  Perse,  II,  PI.  20.) 
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ship  of  the  names  that  the  Babylon  stela  was  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mer'ash,  and  that  the  king  referred  to  in  the 
Hamath  inscriptions  came  from  the  same  region.  Similarly,  the 
close  resemblance  in  names  and  titles  between  the  inscriptions  of 
Carchemish  and  Gurun  allows  us  to  infer  that  the  Gurun  text 
is  the  record  of  a  campaign  in  the  north  on  the  part  of  a  king  of 
Carchemish. 

I  now  pass  to  the  names  of  the  gods.  The  name  of  the  goddess 
of  Carchemish  is  still  a  puzzle  to  me.  A  careful  examination  of  her 
image,  however,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  P.ylands  and 
myself,  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  in  her  right  hand  she 

holds  the  symbols  ^^,  "supreme  goddess" — a  title  which  occurs 

again  at  Gurun  and  Fraktin, — while  in  the  right  is  j^ ,  a  symbol  of 
authority  about  which  Mr.  Rylands  and  myself  have  spoken  in 
P,S,B,A.y  1899,  p.  17.*  At  Fraktin  the  title,  "Supreme  Goddess," 
is  given  to  the  seated  goddess,  who  appears  also  in  the  Hittite 
sculptures  of  Mer'ash.  In  her  right  hand  is  a  musical  instrument, 
in  her  left  a  pomegranate  (?),  and  on  her  lap  is  a  boy,  while  above 
the  musical  instrument  is  the  dove  which  is  always  added  as  a 
determinative  to  the  goddess's  name  (where,  however,  I  believe  that 
no  phonetic  value  was  attached  to  it).  At  Komana  the  goddess 
was  called  Ma ;  perhaps  at  Carchemish  she  was  'Ati  or  'Etu.  Ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  between  Ramses  II  and  the  Hittites,  she  was 
identified  with  the  Babylonian  Iskhara. 

At  Gurcn  her  name  is  followed  by  that  of  a  god  whose  name  is 
expressed  by  the  picture  of  two  legs  walking  (see  also  the  Aleppo 
inscription,  line  i,  where  the  same  symbol  seems  to  be  represented). 
At  Boghaz  Keui  this  latter  name  is  attached  to  a  god  who  stands  in 
•one  place  on  the  back  of  a  leopard,  with  the  double-headed  battle- 
axe  in  one  hand  and  the  crooked  staff  in  the  other,  and  in  another 
place  has  a  boy  carrying  a  lituus  under  his  arm.  The  boy  is  also 
made  to  carry  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  world,  in  which  a 
priest  stands  on  a  boot,  that  is  to  say  the  earth,  and  supports  on  his 
head  the  winged  disks  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  wings  rest  on 
two  columns,  and  between  them  are  two  fetishes  resembling  the 
•cliaracter  y  mentioned  above,  one  of  which  the  priest  touches  with 

•  From  the  passage  in  J.  IV,  4,  4,  quoted  in  F.S.B.A.,  1899,  p.  15,  it  would 
seem  that  the  staflf  meant  "to  found"  or  **  create"  ("creator  of  earth  and  heaven," 
or  perhaps  "what  has  been  created  below  and  above  "). 
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his  hand.  On  the  monument  found  at  Babylon  a  similar  figure  to 
that  of  the  god  with  the  battle-axe  is  depicted,  and  we  may  there- 
fore provisionally  regard  it  as  the  figure  of  Tessub  the  Air-god, 
whose  name  will  be  denoted  by  the  walking  legs. 

Ar  Gurun  the  name  of  the  goddess  is  preceded  by  that  of  a  god 

which  is  written  \^ /,  where  the  second  character  is  shown  by  ihe 

name  of  the  king  in  the  second  line  not  to  be  Sanda(n),  but  the 
flower  which  I  used  to  read  tar,  but  now  prefer  to  make  si  or  asL 
At  Boghaz  Keui  the  name  is  given  to  the  chief  god,  who  stands  on 
the  heads  of  two  priests  with  a  club  in  the  right  hand,  a  double- 
headed  axe  ill  the  belt,  and  a  goat  at  the  side.  We  learn  from  the 
boss  of  Tarkond^mos  that  the  goat  had  ideographically  the  value 
of  tarku,  while  on  a  coin  of  the  Phrygian  Laodicea  the  animal  is  the 
symbol  of  Zeus  Aseis.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  figure  is 
that  of  the  god  Tarkus,  who  also  bore  the  name  or  title  of  AsL 
According  to  Lydian  and  Phrygian  genealogies,  Asios,  like  Attys, 
was  the  son  of  either  Kotys  or  Manes,  and  the  '*  Asian  mead  "  is 
placed  by  Homer  (II.  II,  461)  on  the  banks  of  the  Kayster.* 

The  god  of  Boghaz  Keui  is  advancing  to  meet  a  goddess,  who 
wears  a  mural  crown  and  stands  on  the  back  of  a  leopard.  At  her 
side  also  is  a  goat,  and  behind  her  is  the  god  whom  I  have  identified 
with  Tessub.  The  mural  crown  indicates  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Hittite  deities.  Like  Assur,  who  was  at  once  the  god  of  Assyria 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Hittite  divinities  are  deified  cities  and  tribes.  Thus  we  have 
Khata-sar,  Kaui-sar  and  Khilip-sar,  compounded  with  the  names  of 
the  god  "  Hittite,"  the  god  "  Qu^  and  the  god  "  Aleppo."  Khata 
also  appears  under  the  form  of  Khite,  or  Khitti,  in  the  names  of 
Khite-ruadas  of  Milid  given  in  the  Vannic  inscriptions,  and  Ilu-Khite 
of  Subria  in  the  time  of  Assur-nazir-pal.t  But  the  goddesses  might 
represent  cities  as  well  as  the  gods,  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are 
depicted  with  mural  crowns.  It  is  possible  that  the  goddess  at 
Boghaz  Keui  represents  the  city  on  whose  site  the  ruins  of  Boghaz 

*  Is  Attys  the  god  Khata,  or  Khitti,  the  personification  of  the  Hittites  ? 
Kotenna  is  also  given  as  Etenna,  and  Kotys,  who  in  one  genealogy  is  inserted 
between  Manes  and  Attys,  may  have  been  a  duplication  of  the  latter. 

t  Us-khitti  was  king  of  Tuna  or  Tyana  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III» 
and  is  possibly  the  native  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Ilu-Khite. 
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Keui  now  stand.  At  all  events  she  must  be  the  goddess  who 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  divine  triads  of  Asia  Minor.  She 
will  be  the  Kybeld  of  Phrygia,  just  as  Tarkus  in  front  of  her  is 
Manes,  and  Tessub  at  her  back  is  Attys.  Tarkus  or  Asi,  Askhir 
and  Tessub  will  be  the  Hittite  equivalents  of  Manes,  Kybele  and 
Attys. 

The  name  of  Tessub  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Mitanni. 
Perhaps  the  native  name  of  the  god  was  Dadi.  Giri-Dadi  was  king 
of  Assa  in  the  time  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  and  in  Dadilu  of  the  Kask^, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  III,  we  may  have  the  names  T-i-'-d-a-l 
and  Ta-d-a-1  given  by  Ramses  II  to  two  Hittite  chieftains.*  How- 
ever, Dadi  is  more  probably  Semitic  than  Hittite,  and  the  Egyptian 
names  may  be  transcribed  Tadar  as  well  as  Tadal. 

Another  goddess,  separate  apparently  from  the  one  in  the 
principal  scene,  but  also  wearing  the  mural  crown,  is  found  both  at 
Boghaz  Keui  and  at  Eyuk.  In  both  places  her  name  is  written 
(S>-  Does  this  mean  "the  goddess  of  the  city  of  Tarkus"?  Or 
^^  are  we  to  read  Si-mi,  whom  Melito  makes  the  daughter  of 
/9^  the  supreme  god  Adad,  and  who  is  possibly  to  be  identified 
^^-^  with  the  Serairamis  of  Lucian,  worshipped  at  Hierapolis  or 
Mabug  ?  t 

(IV.)  As  I  have  alluded  to  the  Hittite  name  of  Tadal,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  other  Hittite  names  given  by  Ramses  II  at 
the  Ramesseum,  at  Abydos,  or  at  Abu-simbel.  Among  them  we 
have  Targ-annas  and  Targa-tazas  compounded  with  the  name  of  the 
god  Tarkus.  With  -annas  may  be  compared  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Annas,  whose  archers  were  commanded  by  Luba-sunna.  Here 
we  have  the  same  divine  name  as  in  that  of  the  Khattinian  king 
Luba-ma,  while  . . .  sun  is  the  end  of  the  name  of  another  Khattinian 
king,  and  the  same  element  is  probably  to  be  found  also  in  Syen- 
nesis  or  Syenne-sis.  A-gama  commanded  the  archers  of  Panas  ;  the 
second  clement  in  his  name  occurs  in  that  of  the  Hittite  chief  Etu- 
gama,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Hittite  city  Tarkhi-gamas,  mentioned 
by  the  Vannic  king  Menuas.    The  charioteer  of  the  Hittite  king  was 

*  Giri-fturi  is  governor  of  Til-Turi  and  nephew  of  Sihlukidi  in  one  of  Harper's 
letters  (625).  Sihlukidi  is  curiously  like  the  Greek  Seleukides.  The  name  of 
Amris  of  Cilicia  is  also  given  as  Ambaridi  by  Sargon. 

t  The  name  may  also  be  compared  with  that  of  Iskhara,  as  written  on  the 
btltngual  seal  of  Indilimma.  (See  *  note,  p.  100.)  The  ideograph  of  '*  place'* 
takes  the  place  of  the  stand. 
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Garba-tas,  in  whose  name  we  recognise  the  first  element  in  that  of 
the  Khattinian  king  Girpa-ruda,  the  Garpa-ruda  and  Garpa-runda  of 
Gurgum,  where  the  second  element  is  the  same  as  in  the  Milidian 
name  Khite-ruadas.*  Like  Khite  and  Etu,  Garpa  and  Luba  must  be 
divine  names.  The  brother  of  the  Hittite  king  bore  the  name  of 
Mazarim,  "the  Egyptian/'  perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  the 
Egj'ptian  province ;  it  can  hardly  have  been  derived  from  Muzri,  the 
Assyrian  name  of  the  Hittite  "borderland."  In  Sama2i'{t)si-s  we 
have  "  the  Samalian,"  formed  by  the  suffix  'St\  which  the  insertion  of 
the  Egyptian  /  shows  must  have  had  a  sharp  pronunciation,  and 
2^wazas  t  was  the  prince  of  the  land  of  Tunis,  in  which  I  propose  to 
see  Tuna  or  Tyana  Another  commander  of  the  archers  was 
. .  n-gama,  and  we  have  further  the  names  of  Luba-ul . . ,  Sapa-sar, 
where  the  divine  name  is  the  same  as  in  Sapa-lulmi,  Sapa-zil,  brother 
of  the  Hittite  king,  the  last  syllable  of  which  reappears  in  Katu-zil 
or  Kata-zil  of  Kummukh,  and  the  doubtful  Sisu-zil,  the  first  part  of 
which  may  be  compared  with  ^i,  the  name  of  a  Khattinian  prince 
in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  II. {  To  this  list  of  names  must  further 
be  added  Pais,  Kamaiz,  Aki-tesub,  and  Tar-tisub,  in  which  the  name 
of  the  god  Tessub  occurs. 

(V.)  The  second  Arzawa  letter  (Winckler  and  Abel,  238)  is 
unfortunately  much  defaced.  But  the  first  paragraph  ought  to  run 
according  to  the  analogy  of  other  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  much  as 
follows  :  "  To  the  king  my  lord  X  thy  servant.  Before  my  Sun-god, 
my  god(s)  seven  times  seven  I  prostrate  myself"  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  find  in  the  first  line  the  determinative  of  a  proper  name,  and 
in  the  second  the  word  memis-tti  (or  wewis-ta),  /.<;.,  the  nominative 
of  a  noun  with  the  possessive  pronoun  "thy."  The  same  word 
memis-ta  occurs  in  the  second  paragraph  (1.  5),  and  in  line  12  we 
have   memi{an).      Memis-ta   (I.   2)  is   followed   by  an   obliterated 

*  Prof.  Hommel  is  doubtless  right  in  identifying  the  Gabrod  of  an  Aramaic 
seal  with  Garpa-runda. 

t  Zawazas  reminds  us  of  Sabazi«  s,  though  the  Hittite  equivalent  of  the 
Asianic  Saba,  Sawa,  and  Sabazios  may  be  the  god  Sapa  or  Subbi.  The 
combination  zawa  ^eems  peculiarly  Hittite.  We  have  it  in  Arzawa,  as  well  as  in 
the  name  of  the  Hitt*te  liquor  qazawa-ir  or  qai^twa-il  mentioned  in  the  Anastasi 
papyri  (IV,  PI.  15),  which  claims  kinship  with  the  name  of  the  country  Qizawa- 
dana,  from  which  the  princess  Putu-khipa  came. 

X  Sasima  was  a  Cilician  or  Cappadocian  town  near  Kybistra.  Has  the  name 
of  the  latter  cily  anything  to  do  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Khubis-na  or 
Khubus-na,  in  the  northern  part  of  Cilicia  ? 
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character  and  the  ideographs,  "  the  Sun-god  [my  gods],"  and  in  line 
3  I  see  traces  of  the  characters  "  seven  times  seven/'  followed  by 
iita-ra'a-tar-i-ya ...  In  line  9  itia  is  given  as  the  phonetic  rendering 
of  the  ideograph  of  **  couch,"  and  in  itta-rd-tariya^  therefore,  I  believe 
we  have  a  compound  signifying,  "  I  place  [myself]  prostrate."  The 
root  tar  (or  atar)  will  thus  mean  "  to  i)lace  "  or  "  set." 

(VI.)  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  name  Kandaules, 
given  by  Herodotus  to  the  last  king  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the 
Herakleidae,  is  a  mere  epithet  or  title.  We  learn  from  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  that  his  real  name  was  Sadyattes,  and  Hesychius  stated 
that  Kandaules  was  the  Lydian  **  Hermes  or  Herakles."  A  frag- 
ment of  Hipponax  reads:  *lS>pfiij  Kvpayxo-  Mi/oi/«<tt<  KavBavXa,  "the 
hound-throttling  Hermes,  Kandaules  in  Maeonian."  The  epithet 
"hound-throttling"  points  to  representations  of  a  god  strangling  an 
animal,  and  thus  takes  us  back  to  the  Babylonian  conception  of 
Gilgames  strangling  the  lion,  or  holding  a  strangled  lion  in  either 
hand.  This  conception  made  its  way  to  the  West,  as  we  know  from 
the  figures  that  have  been  discovered  in  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor, 
which  reproduce  it  either  literally  or  in  a  modified  form.  In 
Asianic  art  Gilgames  thus  became  a  Herakles  strangling  the  Nemsean 
lion ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  figures  in 
question.  In  Lydian  the  god  so  represented  must  have  had  the 
name  of  Kandaules ;  his  identification  with  Hdrakles  was  probably 
the  reason  why  Greek  history  assigned  Sadyattes  Kandaules  to  an 
Heraklid  dynasty.  Kandaules  or  Kandav-les  I  would  connect  with 
the  Thracian  war-god  Kandaon  or  Kanda(v)-6n,  mentioned  by 
Lycophron  (938)  ;•  we  may  also  compare  the  Lycaonian  name 
Kanzos  and  the  Cappadocian  Kanza-illaros.  In  one  of  the  tablets 
edited  by  Knudtzon  (63,  8)  "  the  son  of  Kanda  "  is  an  ally  of  the 
Cilicians. 


*  Hesychius,  it  should  be  noticed,  says  that  Kdv9w\oi  meant  ''pirates. 
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DOCUMENTS  ASSYRIENS  RELATIFS  A  LA  MAGIE. 

Par  Alfred  Boissif.r. 

Un  des  hommes  qui  a  le  plus  ^tudi^  et  le  mieux  d^fini  la  magie 
est  sanS  contredit  Schopenhauer.  Son  opuscule  "  Uber  den  Willen 
in  der  Natur  "  renferme  un  chapitre  intitule  "  Animalischer  Magnet- 
isnius  und  Magie,"  qui  m^rite  d'etre  soigneusement  m^it^  des 
assyriologues.  Le  c^l^bre  penseur  aurait  salu^  avec  joie  la  publi- 
cation des  textes  assyriens,  qui  traitent  de  questions,  qui  lui  6taient 
chores  et  sur  lesquelles  il  a  jetd  de  merveilleuses  clart^s.  Quelques 
passages  sont  dignes  d'etre  cit^s. 

P.  113:  "Nur  bei  einigen  denkenden  und  gelehrten  Schriftstellem 
friiherer  Jahrhunderte  finden  wir ....  den  deutlichen  Gedanken, 
dass  im  Willen  selbst  die  niagische  Kraft  liege  und  dass  die 
abenteuerlichen  Zeichen  und  Akte,  nebst  den  sie  begleitenden 
sinnlosen  Worten,  welche  fiir  Beschworungs  und  Binde-mittel  der 
Damonen  galten,  blosse  Vehikel  und  Fixirungsmittel  des  Willens 
seien,  wodurch  der  Willensakt,  der  magisch  wirken  soil,  aufhort  ein 
blosser  Wunsch  zu  sein  und  zur  That  wird,  ein  Corpus  erhalt  (wie 
Paracelsus  sagt),  auch  gewissermaassen  die  ausdriickliche  Erklarung 
des  individuellen  Willens  abgegeben  wird,  dass  er  jetzt  sich  als 
allgcmeiner,  als  Wille  an  sich,  geltend  macht." 

Ailleurs,  page  no  :  "Wenn  man  D.  Tiedemanns  Geschichte  der 
Magie  unter  dem  Titel  disputatio  de  quaesiione^  quae  fuerit  artium 
magicarum  origOy  Marb.  1787  .  .  .  .  liest,  so  erstaunt  man  iiber  die 
Beharrlichkeit,  mit  welcher,  so  vielen  Misslingens  ungeachtet,  iiberall 
und  jederzeit  die  Menschheit  den  Gedanken  der  Magie  verfolgt 
hat,  und  wird  daraus  schliessen,  dass  er  einen  ticfen  Grund, 
wenigstens  in  der  Natur  des  Menschens,  wenn  nicht  der  Dinge 
iiherhaupt,  haben  miisse,  nicht  aber  eine  willkiihrlich  ersonnene 
Grille  sein  konne."  Schopenhauer  a  rappele  le  souvenir  de  la 
c^lebre  visionnaire  Jane  Leade,  qui  vivait  en  Angleterre  h.  Tdpoque 
de  Cromwell,  dont  les  pens^es  ont  ^t^  recueillies  dans  la  Zauber- 
bibliothek  de  Horst ;  en  voici  un  bel  extrait :  p.  123  {ioc,  cit.)^  "  Die 
magische  Kraft  setzt  den,  der  sie  besitzt,  in  den  Stand,  die  Schopf  ung 
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d.h.  das  Pflanzen,  Thier  und  Mineral  Reich  zu  beherrschen*  und  zu 
emeuem  ;  so  dass,  wenn  Viele  in  einer  magischen  Kraft  zusammen- 
wirkten,  die  Natur  paradiesisch  umgeschaffen  werden  konnte.  Wie 
wir  zu  dieser  magischen  Kraft  gelangen?  In  der  neuen  Geburt 
durch  den  Glauben  d.h.  durch  die  Uebereinstimmung  unseres 
Willens  mit  dem  gottlichen  Willen.  Denn  der  Glaube  unterwirft 
uns  die  Welt,  insofern  die  Uebereinstimmung  unsers  Willens  mit 
dem  gottlichen  zu  Folge  hat,  dass  alles,  wie  Paulus  sagt,  unser  ist 
und  uns  gehorchen  muss." 

N.  3554  et  K.  3464. 

Ces  deux  documents  ne  sont  point  nouveaux  pour  les  assyrio- 
logues  :  Lenormant,t  Strassmaier,  Craig  {  les  ont  publics.  Je  les  ax 
copies  moi-m^me  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es  et  ma  collation  sera  peut-etre 
la  bienvenue.  K.  3464  et  N.  3554  appartiennent  k  la  meme 
famille ;  leur  ^tude  est  utile  puisqu'il  s'agit  du  grand  rituel  assyro- 
babylonien  peu  connu,  dont  les  cdr^monies  varient  k  Tinfini ;  c'est 
un  chapitre  important  de  I'histoire  des  id^es  religieuses,  sur  lequel 
Jastrow  a  pass^  un  peu  vite  dans  son  livre.  Je  dois  k  Tamabilit^ 
de  M.  Thureau-Dangin  d'avoir  pu  examiner  k  nouveau  N.  3554. 
Voici  quelques  retouches  k  la  publication  de  Craig : 

Recto. 

3  :fwmm^^  Hf-  t<n  Es  -+  s=in  t:?:?  ET- 

4  c^TT  ^]^  +^  s^  Idr  t^J^  -T<  J=5TT  -T<  ^  -M 

6  siTT  t:^?  ^m  m  ^mm  s^  ch^i  m^  <tt 

8  j=qT  ^?  ^-  -i^-H?  ^m  s=Tf  S4:?  J?S  ^  c^n  «% 

9  t<TT  ts^}  E5??  -7^  tT  t^Idf  J=^  5:5:?  ES5?  t^<  J=^  -4 

10  -cH  -mn  ^L-j^j^m-^iMiyf^^-na^-^ 


*  Les  aniinaux,  les  plantes  et  les  pierres  jouent  un  grand  r61e  dans  le  riiuel 
magique,  les  documents  assyriens  en  font  foi. — ^Voir  aussi  les  hymnes  de 
rAtharva-veda. 

t  Choix  de  textes,  p.  267. 
»     X  /Religious  Texts,  p.  66. 
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II  A  b  fin  de  la  ligne  lisez :  t^  fBII^T  T?  ^T  ^- 

..      "      -TT-^  e^l  <T-  -+  <W  ^  -Hf- 

16  >-ry  est  sdr. 

1 7  Le  second  »-^]  est  s(ir. 
20  Le  signe  *-y<y^  est  siir. 

Ici  Toriginal  a  une  barre  qui.indique  le  commencement  d'ua 
nouveau  §. 

28  >^T  <Tsfc -ry  5^T  «=T  s3f=  «=T  ^  ??  mi^  Tl -^T -tfcJ -^fT  ? 

Verso. 


7  ty    ^    5:    ^y    etc.,   etc. 


Transcription. 

I a-zu 

2.  lu mu  ?  ....  bit §i-i 

3.  kak tuk4n-(an)  epir  parakki  ili  epir  abuUi 

4.  epir  bal-[ri]  epir  ib-ra-ti  epir  ti-tur-ri 

5.  §a  I§tar  nap-^a-  ?  epir  suki  irbitti-ma  epir  a-Sam-[Su]-ti 

6.  epir  bib  harimti epir  bab mi 

7.  epir  bib  ka-si-ri epir  bib  ^kalli 

8.  epir  bib  bu.us.sir  epir  bib  sa-bi  epir  (larrini 

9.  epir  bib  •"•*  nu.gis.sar  epir  bib '°**^  naggari  epira  an-nu-tim 

10.  ka-li-§u-nu  ta-ha§>§al  mit]}iris  ina  niri  tuballal 

11.  Saman  Surmeni  ina  libbi  tu-sal  bib  biti  *°**^ ....  ma-a  te-sir 

12.  dra  tarakas  mu  ellu  tanadi  -(di)  gi.gab^  (ina)  pin  iStar 

tukin-(an) 

13.  XII  -§a  tarakas-(as)  miris  tabiti  diSpa  l}imeta  ta§akan-(an). 

14.  suluppu  KU.A.DiR  tatabak-(ak)  niknakka  buriSi  ta§akan-(an) 

•  IV.  R.  54,  No.  2, 1.  34. 
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15.  lu  zikaru  lu  zinniStu  ana  ilri  tu-se-li-ma  ina  qin-si-§u 

16.  tu-§ak-mas-su-ma  a-na  imni  nu.urud*  a. an  ki-a-am  i-qab-bi 

1 7.  iS-tar  Na-na-a  u  Gaz-ba-a-a 

18.  e-li-§u  ru-si  an-na-a  iqabbi-ma 

19.  a-ma-tum  §a  lib-§u  izakar-(ar)-ma ana  bit  ^^^  sa-bi-i 

20.  i-sad-di-ra  bitu  Sudtu  ana  arkit  dm^  damiq-(iq) 

21.  §iptu  I§-tar  li-e-it  ilani  rabClte 

22.  §a-ku-tum  §u-pu-tum  qa-rit-tum  I§-tar 

23.  rau-tal-la-tum  §ur-bu-tum  Ir-ni-ni  beltum-(tum) 

24.  a-na  ia-a-§i  ru-si  ba-na-at  ti  ad-di-rat 

25.  Bdl  abi  ni-§i  i-lat  zi-ik-ka-ri 

26.  §a-nin-ti  ni-§i  te-li-ti  I§-tar 

27.  mirat  A-nim  nab-ni-it  ildni  rabiite 

28.  na-di-na-at  ^  b^tta  *?  kussa(-sa) a-na  ka-li-§u-nu-tu 

29 ?  pi  ?-ku 

Ferso. 

1.  kur 

2.  Gi.GAB  tukin-(an) 

3.  niknakka  buri§i  tukin-(an) 

4.  Sipta  VII-Su  tamannu(-nu)-ma  tu§-ki-[en] 

5.  ina  m^  ta-ma^-ha-ab  Sipta  VII 

6.  bib  biti  ta-Sa-feat  ti-si-ta  ? 

7.  ?  ^  teppuS-ma  ina  §ap-la-an  Ija-ri-e 

8.  Enuma  amelu  qunuqqa-§u  lu  gas  lu  ha.  a  lu  a-na  nari  .  .  . 
Q.  duppu  135  kan  nam.bijr 

Traduction. 

3 tu  plcueras^  de  la  poussilre  de  la  chapelle  du  dieu 

de  la  pous5ikre\  de  la  grande  porie 
4*  de  la  poussi}re  du  balri^X  de  la  poussilre  de  Pibrati^  de  la 

poussilre  du  pont 
5.  dc  Is  tar  ?  poussih^e  des  qua  t re  rues,  poussiire  {amenke  par)  le 

vent 

**  n  y  a  sous  f]f  »->f-  Ic  signe  ^  ^crit  en  petits  caracteres. 
t  C.-L-d.  de  la  poussiire  ramass^e  pres  de  la  grande  porte,  du  Ifatri^  etc.,  etc. 
X  Del.  H.W.,  p.  177. 

§  Del.  H.W.,  p.  10 ;  on  ne  connatt  pas  le  sens  precis  de  ces  mots,  et  il  me 
repugne  de  leur  donner  une  signification  vague. 
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6.  poussihre  de  la  porU  de  rhikrodule^  poussiire  de 

7.  poussikrt  de  la  parte  du  kasir* poussihre  de  la  parte 

dupalais 

8.  poussihre  de  la  parte  "  bussir"  poussiere  de  la  parte  du  sadi^ 
poussi^re  de  la  route 

9.  paussihre  de  la  parte  du  nugissar^^  paussiire  de  la  parte  du 
charpentier^  ces  paussihres 

10.  ellex  toutcs  tu  pileras  ensettibUy  puis  tu  Ics  tremperas  dans  la 
riviere 

11.  de  rhuile  de  pin  tu  7,  la  parte  de  la  maison  du  f  iufermeras 

12.  tu  arrange/ as  le  toity  de  leau  pure  tu  repandras^  un  gigad 
devant  Istar  tu  placeras^ 

13.  dauze?  tu  assembleras.X  du  miris  tabdti%  du  viiel^  du  beurre^ 
de  rhuile  tu  placeras 

14.  des  dattes^  de  la  fleur  de  farine  tu  repandras,  tu  placeras  un 
encensair  de  buraSu 

1 5.  soil  (une  victime)  male  salt  {une  victime)  femelle  sur  le  tail  tu 
/eras  monter,  sur  ses  jarrets  ? 

16.  tu  la  feras  plier,  d  la  draite  de  Fimage  de  cuivre?  ainsi  il 
parkra  (f  officiant) 

17.  Istar y  Nana  ct  Qazba 

1 8.  viens  a  san  secours^  il  dira  cela 

1 9.  la  parole  que  son  ca^ur  dira il  se  dirigera 

20.  I'ers  la  maison  du  sabity  cette  maisan  sera  favarisee  dans  la 
suite, 

21.  Invocation:  Istar,  vaillanie  par  mi  les  grands  dieux 

22.  tlevee,  resplendissante^  courageuse  Istar 

2  3.  supreme,  grandiose  {d  toi)  Imina  la  sauveraine 

24.  Secours  mai  {d  toi)  la  resplendissante  et  majestueuse 

2^.  de  Bil,  le  plre  des  hu mains,  dhesse  du  zikkari\\ 

26.  ?  des  humains,  ^^  telitu,*^K\  Istar 

27.  fille  d^Anou,  rejeton  des  grands  dieux 

28.  qui  donne  le  sceptre,  le  trdne ^  eux  taus 

♦  Del.  H.W.,  p.  591. 
t  Jardinier? 

X  rakasu  a  le  sens  dc  Her  et  aussi  de  placer  —  fiakanu,  epeSu  =  faire,  comme 
nous  Tenseignent  les  documents  juridiques  de  Johns, 
§  H.lV„yp,  298. 

II    P.S.B.A.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  47,  1.  10. 
^  Del.  H.  fV.,  p.  707. 
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Verso. 

2.  tu  placeras  k  gigab 

3.  Pencensoir  de  burdSu  iu  placeras 

4.  r incantation  septfois  tu  prononccras^  tu  te  prosterneras  .  .  . 
$.  avec  les  caux  tu  rempiiras,  Vincantation  sept 

6.  laporte  de  la  maison  tu^ 

7.  1  tuferas  dessous  ? 

8.  Si  un  homtne  soit  brise^  soit  detruit  son  cachet^  soit  dans  la 
riviere, 

COMMENTAIRE. 

L.  10.  La  lecture  -^  ^  est  confirmee  par  d'autres  textes,  elle 
exclut  celle  de  \  \  qui  un  moment  m'avait  paru  plus  exacte  ; 
tahasSal  ou  tatarrak.  taraku^  id^og.  *^<^  Bezold  Catalogue,  p.  167 
(K.  770);  mes  documents  Assyriens,  p.  43,  1.  4,  tarik ;  p.  99,  1.  16, 
tarkat)  p.  226,  1.  14,  tarik ;  p.  244,  1.  10,  itarrak  ;*  dans  les  omina 
nous  avons  un  iirku  =  membre  du  corps  humain,  cf.  K.  6473.  Je 
crois  qu'  ici  il  faut  lire  tahaSSal. 

L.  13.  V  ^  E<2IIJ  R  est  k  lire  d'aprfes  K.  9273,  1.  1  et 
2, 1.  3  et  4,  mi-ri'is  ta-ba-a-ti. 

L.  15.  Qinsu  voir  Meissner,  Suppl,  s.v.,  voir  aussi  da  (=  mes 
documents  assyriens)  p.  246,  1.  16.  Certains  offices  dtaient  c^lebrds 
sur  les  toits  des  maisons,  comme  nous  le  montre  ce  texte.  Dans  IV, 
R.  54,  No.  2,  1.  32  on  lit :  Pendant  trois  jours,  le  matin  et  le  soir, 
il  r^itera  la  litanie ;  a  la  premiere  veille  de  la  nuit  il  rdpandra  de 
Teau  pure,  un  vdtement  de  c^rdmonie  il  revetira ;  au  matin  sur  le 
toit  du'palais  il  arrangera  une  place,  il  Taspergera  d'eau  pure,  puis 
apr^  avoir  pr^sent^  aux  dieux  des  gigab,  ct  offert  des  sacrifices,  il 
est  dit :  tu  feras  dire  au  roi  les  pri^res  d'expiation ;  il  est  curieux 
de  trouver  Texpression  tuiadbab  employee  dans  ce  sens.  C'est  a 
Jensen  qu'on  doit  Texplication  d'uru,  L'id^ogramme  comporte  cette 
acceptation  outre  celles  de  "couvrir,"  "cacher,"  "effacer,"  "relier,** 
"coudre."  Le  temps  est  passe  des  commentaires  longs,  ennuyeux 
et  inutiles,  celui-ci  suffit  pour  ce  document,  qui  renferme  ainsi  que  le 
suivant  des  obscurit^s. 


La  traduction  complete  des  "  documents  relatifs  aux  prhag€$ ''  paraftra  a  la 
fin  de  Tannee. 
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8  ^?  !*m  «  l:^  -ET  «  I  <-  ^T  t-*  EcTT  «  MJ 

9  tin  ;=« -t^JT  tT  tm  EtTT -TT^  7^  cTTTt -tgty  ^ET  E=TT 
10  <ETT  <??  -TT4  *m  -">=!  JT  -6^^  -m  E^TT  tET?  T{  <F 

la  <T-  ^^T  m  tin  tt^  :^n;  n  <t-  -^i^j  i-hf- 

IS  tiTT  M<  tSE  ►!!<!  !=5TT -*^T^  IgDf  IH -T<  V  V «%  T— 

i6  j:<TT  H^  t:z  ET  J=^  S?:?  ET-  J=<TT  tif=  t^  <Iir 

17  t<TT  «^?  cTTTT  -+  s:^  --  J=5TT  tHTT  ?l<  D  -T< 

18  j=<TT  £5:?  tTTTT  ESff  -T^  ty  tEfcJ  J=<TT  t^:?  tTTTT  E35  »^ 

19  j=qfT  ts:?  tim  e:s?  t^u  -^T  "in  j=^n  ie¥=  -^-m 

^o  iS|c<TT  j=5TT  T—  -+  -7^  -T<  T  <T-  -Hf-  s^TT  "^ 
«x  ^^^y^  5iiT  TTT  <V.T—  V  -^  Js^T  <T-  V  -fi 
"  i^IWfS^T  -  :^   '!=TTti^  -H*   <III 


N.  35S4. 
Transcription. 

I.  na 

3.  be-]it  mdtite  a-na  ia-[Si] 

3.  bSltu  Sur-bu-tutn  al-si-ki  . 

4.  inahar-(l)ar)-ki  niknakku  buriSi  el-Iu  du-uS 

5.  maI)aT-(har)-ki  bit  sa-bi-i  na-ra-[ain] 

6.  I§-tar  a-na  a-ma-ti-ia  i-ziz-2i-iin-[ma] 

7.  si-bu-tum  an-ni-tum  lu  si-bu  .... 

8.  IS-tar  UM .  MB .  di  qdt-ki  ina  *?  kan-ni  u  nani-zi-[tij 

9.  mi-bi-ir-tum  lil-li-kam-ma  a-a  ib-bar  .... 
10.  pi-Jja-ti  an-ni-ti  na-Sa-ti  at-ti  tU  hn. 

n.  inim-inim-ma  enuma-(ma)   mi-|}i-ii-tum  ina  bit  "^    sa-bi-i 
maS-Sad. 
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12.  ak-ak-bi  niknakka  buriSi  ana  pin  iS-tar  ta§akan-ma 

13.  karan?  sa-bi-i  tanakki-(ki)  la  tu-u-mar-ra-im-ma 

14.  tu§-ki-en  u  karana  tanakki-(ki)-ma  iS-di-^u  bit  sa-bi-i 

15.  i-sad-di-ra  ana  arkit  dmS  damiq-(iq) 

1 6.  bn  IS-tar  mitate  qa-rit-tum  i-Ia-tum 

17.  an-nu-d  gi-pa-ra-ki  {lu-di-e  u  ri-§i 

18.  al-ki  it-ru-bi  a-na  b!ti-ni 

19.  ic-ti-ki  li-ru-ba  sa-lil-ki  ta-a-bu 

20.  .  •  bu-bu-ki  u  ku-lu-'-iS-ki 

Verso. 

1.  .  •  ip-ta-a-a  lu-d  lal-la  .  .  • 

2.  .  .  qa-ta-a-a  lu-ii  ku-uz*[bu] 

3.  »  •  §a-pat  ki-pat-ti-ia  lu-ii  Sa-pat-  .  .  • 

mdtAte 

4.  kima  siru  §a  i§-tu  ])ur-ri  us-sa-am-ma  isstire  ina  eli-§u  i-)}ab- 
bu  •  .  • 

5.  ina  eli-ia  ni§^  lim-na  §1 .  dah 

6.  ina  gi-pa-ri  §a  I§-tar  ina  b^i-n-e  §a  Nin-sa}} 

7.  ina  mar-§i-ti  §a  Nin-gi§-zi-da 

8.  sab-ta-niS-Su  bi-la-ni§-§u  mi-it-gu-ra-ni§-§u 

9.  ni-qu  li-is-sa^i-ra  zi-nu-d  li-tu-ra 

10.  kima  ^uiisu  lib-ba-§u  li-tu-ra  ia-a-Si 

1 1.  kima  Samti-(ii)  ir-feu-d  ir-si-ti-im  idu-d-mu 

12.  §i-it-ku-ru-ub  ia-a-§i  tii  ^n 

13.  inim-inim-ma  iS-di-i|>  sa-bi-i  ka-ri-ka 

14.  kdk-kdk-bi  epir  ka-a-ri  epir  ni-bi-ri  * 

15.  epir  ti-tur-ri  epir  bal-lu-ur-ti  Sa  IV  |iarrant 

1 6.  epir  suqi  irbitii-ma  epir  abuUi  epir  pa-rak-ki 

17.  epir  bib  bit  I§-tar  epir  bit  (}a-rim-ti 

18.  epir  bib  bit  •"**  nu  .  Gis  •  SARt  epir  bib  bit  "»®  mandidi 

19.  epir  bib  bit  ■"*  GESTiN-na  Sa  iS-di-i^-Su  ma-'-[du] 

20.  .  .  • ..  epire  an-nu-ti  ana  pin  I§-tar 

21 PAT.meS  §a  mu-u§-Si  ta§akan-[an] 

22 mil}bat  tanaqi-(qi) 

23 me§-§u  ... 

(La  fin  manque.) 

♦  IV.  R  SSi  No.  I,  obverse,  1.  30. 

t  Le  nugissar  dn  palais,  rf,  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds,  No.  182. 

X  KAS.SAG. 
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Traduction. 
Redo, 

2.  Souvtraine  des  contrhs  a  moi 

3.  grande  sotiveraine  je  finvoque 

4.  det'ant  toi  Pence  ft  soir  de  buraSu^  le  pu^ 

5.  devant  toi  la  maison  du  sab  ft  ^  Pa  hue 

6  Isiar^  (i  via  demande  sois  presente 

7.  que  cetie  requete  soit  agrkee  ..... 

8.  Istar^  m}re  nourrici^re^  ta  main  sur  le  kannu  et  le  namzitu  * 

9.  que  Vadversite  disparaisse^  que  jamais 

\o.  ce tuportesl  .  Formule  magique 

1 1.  dest  ce  qu^on  doit  dire,  quand Padversite  dans  la  maison  du  sabO^ 
sefait  durement  sentir 

12.  Void  i/nainfenant)  ce  qiCon  doit  f aire  :  tu  placeras  Pencensoir 
de  burdSu  devant  Istar 

1 3.  tu  /eras  une  libation  de  vin  sabd  mais  tu  ne pas 

14.  tu  te  prosterneras  et  tuferas  une  libation  de  vin 

15.  la  marche  vers  la  maison  du  sabil  sera  organisee  ct  favorisee 
pour  toujours 

16.  Invocation:*  Istar  des  contreeSy  vaillante  deesse^ 

17.  Cet  emplacement  qui  est  le  tien,  (est  celui  de)  la  joie  et  de 
Pallegresse 

18.  allonSy  entre  dans  notre  detneure 

19.  qu^avec  toi  entre  ton  bon  ? 
20 ton  bubu  et  ton  kulA 

Verso, 

1.  Dans  mes Pqpulence 

2.  Dans  mes  mains  ily  a  de  Pabondance 

3- 

*  Le  kaonu  et  le  namzitu  sont  des  recipients.  Le  nombre  des  termes  assyriens 
se  rapportant  \  la  poterie  est  considerable  ;  aussi  peut-on  en  conclure  que  cet  art 
a  dd  etre  pouss^  assez  loin  dans  ces  contr^es.  Le  p^re  Scheil  a  public  dans  le 
recmeil  une  belle  tablette  hi^rogljrphique,  ou  nous  voyons  un  signe  qui  repr^sente 
I'aiguiire  ^  libation  (Heurey,  Remit  cPAssyriologie^  Vol.  V,  p.  55)  et  que  je 
regarde  comme  I'^uivalent  de  ^  ou  de  ^y][^*  {Cf,  le  volume  de  Thureau- 
Oangin.)  Je  crois  que  si  Ton  admet  que  le  tr^pied  qui  supporte  I'aigui^re  fait 
partle  du  signe  on  pourrait  Tidentifier  avec  ^^.  Le  rapprochement  avec 
^^^^^^^Y"  propose  par  le  savant  dominicain  me  paratt  inadmissible  ainsi  que 
I'identification  du  dernier  hi^roglyphe  avec  ^^^^^  au  lieu  de  ^^J^« 

f  Je  traduis  ainsi  intentionnellement. 
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4.  comme  le  serpent  qui  sort  ePun  irou,  aiors  que  les  oiseaux 
^abattent  sur  lui^ 

5.  ainsi  les  hommes  mkditent  le  mal  centre  moi* 

6.  Dans  Penceinte  sacrke  (PIstar  dans  les  fosses  ?  dc  Ninsah 

7.  Dans  la  propriete  de  Ningiizida 

8.  prends  le,  am^ne  le^favorise.  le 

9  que  celui  qui  est  au  loin  revienne,  que  celui  qui  est  courrouce 
retourne 
TO.  comme  Por  que  son  cceur  se  transforme  {pour)  moi 

1 1.  comme  le  del  a  kte  inonde^  comme  la  terre  f 

1 2.  sois  moi  propice  For  mule  masque, 

13.  voilh  ce  qu'ilfaut  dire,  la  marche  du  sabii  ? 

1 4.  voild  {maintenant)  ce  qu^ilfautfuire:  de  lapoussikre  du  quai,\  dc 
la  poussilre  du  passage 

15.  de  la  poussi}re  du  ponty  de  la  poussilre  de  Penclos  des  4 
chemins  % 

16.  de  la  poussiere  des  quatre  rues,  de  la  poussihre  de  la  gratide 
porte  du  sanctuaire 

17.  de  la  poussiere  de  la  porte  de  la  maison  d^Istar,  de  la  poussihe 
de  la  maison  de  Phierodule 

t8.  dela  poussilre  de  la  porte  du  jardinier,  de  la  poussilre  de  la 
porte  du  fournisseur 

19.  de  la  poussiere  de  la  porte  du  vigfieron  f  dont  la  marche  est? 

20.  toutes  ces  poussi^res  en  presence  d' Is  tar 

21 les  mets  du  sacrifice  tu  placeras 

22 du  mihhu  tu  offriras  en  libation, 

COMMENTAIRE. 

L.  5.  Ce  qu'dt^it  le  sabii,  je  Tignore,  il  piiraitrait  cependant  que 
ce  personnage,  qui  n^cessitait  toutes  ces  ceremonies,  n'^tait  pas  un 
fonctionnaire  mais  une  sorte  de  vigneron  ou  d'aubergiste.  Pour  le 
mot  sabii  voir  le  dictionnaire  de  Meissner. 

L.  10.  Je  n*ai  aucune  explication  de  pihatu  ^  proposer;  il  est 
Evident  que  ce  n'est  pas  le  pil3atu  =  satrapie ;  Tassyrien  possbde  un 
verbe  pibO,  qui  a  le  sens  de  •*  fermer,"  "  enfermer,"  boucher/'  Sm 
702  (A.L.3  p.  79)  nous  donne  dim-mu=pi-bu-u.  Ors  nous  savons  que 
•"l5^  signifie  "  m^ler,  nouer,  entrelacer,"  ce  qui  ferait  penser,  que 

*  me  regardent  d'un  mauvais  ceil  ?  t  IV,  R.  55,  No.  1, 1.  30. 

X  Incertain. 
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rarameen  MHE)  =  filet,   nasse  est  le   m^me  que  Tassyrien  pi|}^. 

J'ai  determine  la  signification  de  ^-^j^  grice  au  mot  Sabakilu,  dont 
j'ai  traits  dans  mes  notes  de  lexicographie  {Revue  Semittgue).  Mais 
je  ne  saurais  dire  ce  que  signifie  dans  notre  passage,  I'expression 
pihatu. 

L.  II.  maSSad  de  maSidu,  Del.,  H.W.,  p.  428. 

L.  17.  gipani:  voir  Jensen,  Cosmologie, 

L.  19.  ces  imp^ratifs  sont  cit^s  dans  Del.,  H.W.,  s.v. 

L.  20.  kult7  se  rencontre  dans  le  nom  propre :  Ku-lu-'Istar  (Johns 

No.  82) ;  quant  h,  bubu^  je  le  rapproche  de  ]tr^ft<^  (Payne  Smith, 
p.  461)  =  canal,  conduit  d'eau.  kuW  et  b(ibu  ne  sont  pas  trfes  clairs 
dans  le  passage  qui  nous  occupe ;  pour  les  autres  significations  de 
hdbu  voir  Payne  Smith.  Nous  retrouvons  ce  dernier  mot  dans  une 
phrase  de  iurpu  VIII  1.  34  incompl^tement  traduite  par  Zimmern  : 
Compldrez  ainsi :  "  Von  Bann  durch  Hacke^  -Pfl^g,  Canal^  etc.,  etc." 
fc|  *-ET,  designe  un  instrument  tranchant,  une  houe^  pioche,  K.  40 1 7 
nous  parle  des  actes  qu*un  homme  croit  faire  dans  ses  reves  :  s'il  prend 
la  houe  (^f  »-^y)  telle  chose  arrivera.  Si  avec  sa  houe  (ou  pioche) 
au  milieu  d'une  ville  il  laboure,  telle  chose  arrivera.  tf  Jgf  ^^, 
que  j*ai  traduit  par  "  charrue "  indique  plus  exactement  "  le  soc  de 
la  charrue  "  et  doit  se  lire  qiqqin  {qiq-qin)  de  qiqqinu  charrue,  comme 
je  Tai  fait  remarquer,  dans  un  article  qui  paraitra  trfes  prochainement 
dans  "  les  mdmoires  de  la  soci^t^  linguistique  de  Paris.'*  La  lecture 
de  ^y  »-^y  n'est  pas  connue  ;  en  tout  cas  hasbu  n'est  pas  improbable, 
^tant  donn^  le  sens  de  Th^breu  22)1. 


Verso. 

5.  4^^  ^^^  avec  limnu  doit  signifier  "  voir  d'un  mauvais 
ceil,"  vouloir  du  mal  \  quelqu'un. — 
L.  II.  Cette  phrase  est  difficile;   irhd  de  rah(i.     Ce  verbe  se 
rencontre  dans  les  hymnes  de  Reisner,  p.  130,  1.  25  et  1.  27  ;  1.  25, 
Tu   as   r^pandu   (litter,  inond^)  Tinondation  de  la  plaine  sur  la 
montagne  ;*  1.  27,  tu  as  r^pandu  I'eau  de  la  montagne  sur  la  plaine. t 
i-du-ii-mu :  verbe  qtj^  ;  sens  analogue  k  rahd  ? 
L.  12.  Si-it-ku-ru-ub  :  imp^ratif  III3  de  karabu. 

*  ri-^u-ut  ma-a-tum  ana  5ad-i  lar-{}i. 
t  ri-^u-ut  fiad-i  ana  mati  tar-^a-a 
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L.  15.  baMu-ur-tu  =  cloture,  haie ;  ce  mot  revient  dans  un 
omen  K.  3802,  oh  il  d^signe,  les  boucles  de  la  chevelure,  mfcches  de 
cheveux  (cf,  Taram^en). 

La  traduction  de  ces  deux  textes,  quelqu'  imparfaite  qu'elle  est, 
permet  cependant  de  se  faire  une  \d€e  assez  nette  de  ce  qu'ils 
renferment.  II  s'agit  ici  d'un  personnage,  le  sabQ,  qui  a  vu  une 
infortune  quelconque  franchir  le  seuil  de  sa  deraeure;  peut-etre 
sa  maison  a-t-elle  ^t^  hant^e  ?  II  ne  lui  reste  qu'k  faire,  ce  qu'ont 
fait  de  tout  temps  en  Assyrie  les  malades,  les  malheureux,  les 
poss^d^s,  s'adresser  k  PaSipu^  sorte  de  pr^tre,  auquel  on  recon- 
naissait  le  pouvoir  de  conjurer  le  malheur.  II  est  vrai,  qu'il  n'en 
est  pas  question  ici,  mais  tout  porte  k  croire  que  TaSipu  a  pro- 
c^d^  k  la  calibration  des  ceremonies  indiqu^es  ci-dessus.  Le  rituel 
diff^re  suivant  les  cas  et  seulement  dans  quelques  details,  mais 
ce  sont  toujours  les  memes  objets,  les  m^mes  ofTrandes  qu'on  place 
devant  la  divinity  et  qu'on  invoque  suivant  des  formules  qui  ne 
varient  jamais.  Ce  qui  nous  inleresse  ici,  c'est  la  place,  que  tient  la 
poussibre*  dans  les  manipulations  r^lementaires,  et  je  ne  saurais 
niieux  faire  que  de  renvoyer  au  livre  de  Lane,  Modem 
Egyptians^  Vol.  I,  p.  329 ;  il  nous  apprend,  que  les  Arabes  attachent 
un  grand  prix  i  de  la  terre  prise  prfes  du  tombeau  du  prophfete,  et  k 
laquelle  ils  attribuent  une  vertu  magique.  "There  are  various 
things,"  rapporte  Lane,  "which  are  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
written  charms ;  such  as  dust  from  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  water 
from  the  sacred  well  of  Zem'zem,  in  the  temple  of  Mek'keh,  and 
pieces  of  the  black  silk  covering  of  the  Ka'abeh.  The  water  of 
Zem'zem  is  much  valued  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  upon  grave- 
clothes.  An  Arab,  to  whom  I  had  given  some  medicine  which  had 
been  beneficial  to  him,  in  the  Sa'ee'd,  during  my  former  visit  to  this 
country,  heard  me  inquire  for  some  Zem'zem  water  (as  several  boats 
full  of  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Mek'keh  were  coming  down  the 
Nile),  and  perhaps  thought,  from  my  making  this  inquiry,  that  I  was 
a  pious  Moos'lim  ;  accordingly,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  me,  he  gave 
me  what  I  was  seeking  to  obtain.  Having  gone  to  his  house,  he 
returned  to  my  boat,  bringing  a  small  bundle,  which  he  opened  before 
me.  *Here,'  said  he,  *are  some  things  which,  I  know,  you  will 
value  highly.     Here  are  two  tin  flasks  of  the  water  of  Zem'zem  ;  one 

*  La  d^esse  de  la  poussi^re  est  Zizanu  (Surpu  edit.  Zimmern,  p.  40,  1.  7). 
Pour  I'einploi  de  la  poussi^re  comme  agent  purificateur,  voir  aussi  Maql^^  edit. 
Tallqvist,  p.  106, 1.  64 ;  IV  R.  55,  No.  I,  obv.,  1.  3,  et  IV  R.,  additions,  p.  ii. 
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of  them  you  shall  have  ;  you  may  keep  it  to  sprinkle  your  winding- 
sheet  with  it.  This  is  a  miswa'k  (a  tooth-stick)  dipped  in  the  water  of 
Zem'zem ;  accept  it  from  me ;  clean  your  teeth  with  it,  and  they  will 
never  ache  nor  decay.'  *  And  here/  he  added  (showing  me  three 
small,  oblong  and  flat  cakes,  of  a  kind  of  greyish  earth,  each  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  stamped  with  Arabic  characters,  '  In  the 
name  of  God  !  Dust  of  our  land  (mixed)  with  the  saliva  of  some  of 
us '),  •  these  are  composed  of  earth  from  over  the  grave  of  the 
Prophet  (God  favour  and  preserve  him  !).  I  purchased  them  myself 
in  the  noble  tomb,  on  my  return  from  the  pilgrimage  ;  one  of  them 
I  give  to  you  ;  you  will  find  it  a  cure  for  every  disease ;  the  second 
I  shall  keep  for  myself ;  and  the  third  we  will  eat  together.'  Upon 
this,  he  broke  in  halves  one  of  the  three  cakes,  and  we  each  ate  our 
share.  I  agreed  with  him  (though  I  had  read  the  inscription)  that  it 
was  delicious,  and  I  gladly  accepted  his  presents.  I  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  make  several  additions  to  my  Mek'keh  curiosities,  com- 
prising a  piece  of  the  covering  of  the  Ka'abeh,  brought  from 
Mek'keh  by  the  sheykh  Ibrahe^m  (Burckhardt),  and  given  to  me  by 
his  legatee  'Osmdn.  A  cake  composed  of  dust  from  the  Prophet's 
tomb  is  sometimes  sewed  up  in  a  leather  case,  and  worn  as  an 
amulet.  It  is  also  formed  into  lumps  of  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and  of 
the  size  of  a  small  pear,  and  hung  to  the  railing  or  screen  which  sur- 
rounds the  monument  over  the  grave  of  a  saint,  or  to  the  monument 
itself,  or  to  the  windows  or  door  of  the  apartment  which  contains 
it"  Si  nous  nous  tournons  vers  I'lnde,  nous  trouvons  des  supersti- 
tions, des  pratiques  analogues.  L'Atharva  assyro-babylonien  et 
TAtharva  indou  sont  pen^tr^s  du  meme  soufle ;  les  croyances 
primitives  en  effet  ont  une  racine  commune  chez  tous  les  peuples. 
Comme  le  dit  trfes  bien  Oldenberg  :  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  p.  59. 
**  Erstrecken  wir  dann  unsre  Betrachtung  iiber  das  indische  Gebiet 
hinaus,  so  treffen  wir  zunachst  auf  die  Identitat  vedischer  und 
avestischer  Damonen  benennungen,  dann  iiberhaupt  auf  eine  so 
weitgehende  Uebereinstimmung  des  indischen  Geisterglaubens  und 
der  indischen  Zaubergebrauche  mit  denjenigen  der  verwandten  so 
gut  wie  der  allerverschiedensten  nicht  verwandten  Volker,  dass  an 
dem  Sachverhalt  kein  zweifel  bleiben  kann ;  wir  haben  hier  das 
Stratum  der  uralten,  aus  den  Zeiten  der  Wildheit  sich  herschreiben- 
den  Vorstellungs  und  zauberischen  Cultformen  erreicht,  die  hinter 
allem  hoheren  religiosen  Wesen  wie  eine  Art  religionsgeschichtlicher 
Steinzeit  den  Hintergrund  bilden.'     La  poussi^re,  du  sable,  quelques 
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mottes  de  terre  font  partie  des  matdriaux  utilises  par  le  conjurateur 
dans  le  rituel  magique  de  TAtharva-veda  (voir  la  traduction  de 
Bloomfield).  Quelques  exemples  suffiront  pour  montrer  Tint^ret, 
qu'engendre  la  comparaison  des  textes  religieux  de  TAssyrie  avec  ceux 
de  pays,  dont  on  ignore  s*il  y  a  jamais  eu  entr'eux  des  rapports  i 
aucune  ^poque  de  Thistoire.  P.  257  (traduction  de  Bloomfield):  Le 
prStre  tout  en  psalmodiant  Thymne,  rdpand  de  la  poussi^re  et  du 
sable  sur  la  blessure  du  malade.  P.  295 :  Le  pretre  prend  de  la 
poussibre,  la  jette  dans  un  fourneau  ;  si  elle  fait  entendre  un  cr^pite- 
ment,  c*est  un  signe  que  Tennemi  a  6t6  an^anti.  P.  314 :  I^'officiant 
jette  de  la  poussi^re  et  la  r^pand  sur  le  malade.  P.  453  :  De  la 
terre  ramass^e  dans  tel  village  sert  k  une  certaine  manipulation. 
L'on  sait  combien  de  nos  jours  encore,  les  magiciens,  conjurateurs, 
sorciers  sont  un  objet  de  crainte  dans  Tlnde.*  II  en  a  6t6  de  meme 
en  Assyrie ;  ainsi  s'explique  cette  litt^rature  consid(frable,  qui  nous  a 
conserve  intactes  ces  vieilles  croyances  populaires,  qui  n'ont  jamais 
disparu  mais  se  sont  propag^es  de  pays  en  pays,  k  travers  les 
si^cles;  un  touriste  babylonien  ressuscite  qui  parcourrait  maint 
canton  de  la  Suisse,  y  trouverait  des  superstitions,  dont  il  n*aurait 
point  ridde  de  s'^tonner.  Les  Assyriens  attachaient  une  grande 
importance  aux  gestes  et  en  particulier  k  la  mani^re  dont  on 
mohtrait  du  doigt  une  personne  ou  un  objet.  Voir  la  seconde 
tablette  Surpu,  edit.  Zimmem,  1.  88,  et  une  tablette  de  la  classe 
"utukku  limnu,"  K.  224  -}-  K.  2378,  Col.  IV,  verso,  1.  25;  devant 
ma  face,  un  r^ve  favorable,  derribre  moi  une  main  favorable  (uban 
damiqtim  ou  uban  =  ^)  IV,  R.  55,  No.  2,  obv.,  1.  7.  A  cdt6  des 
grands  dieux,  qu*il  invoque  dans  ses  pri^res,  le  pieux  assyrien 
n'oublie  jamais  ses  deux  anges  gardiens,  dieu  et  d^esse  qui  sont 
prfes  de  lui  et  veillent  sur  lui  jour  et  nuit.  II  leur  rend  un  culte, 
leur  prdsente  des  offrandes,  et  dans  sa  maison  des  statuettes  v^n6r6es 
attestent  leur  presence.  Voir  les  textes  de  King,  Babylonian  Magic, 
et  ceux  publics  par  Zimmern,  B.  Religion,  Liefer.  II,  ou  i7  ami/u  est 
parfaitement  traduit  par  Schutzgott.  Pendant  la  maladie  il  a  recours  k 
la  science  des  exorcistes,  mais  souvent  ils  sont  impuissants  k  le  gu^rir; 
de  Ik  un  certain  nombre  de  complaintes  comme  celle  que  nous  lisons 
IV,  R.  22,  No.  2,  oil  le  malheureux  soupire  apr^s  la  delivrance,  que 
ni  le  barCl,  ni  le  §a*ilu,  ni  TdSipu  ne  peuvent  lui  donner.  Ce  n'etait 
qu'all^ch^s  par  des  dons  innombrables  que  les  dieux  condescendaient 

*  Cf.  Indian  Liffy  par  T.  C.  Oman,  Ix)ndres,  1889. 
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k  soulager  les  humains  et  le  rituel  se  compliquait  et,  s'^tendait  d'ann^e 
en  annee  h  la  joie  des  pretres.  II  faut,  lorsqu'on  ^tudie  la  religion 
assyro-babylonienne  se  bien  p^n^trer  de  cette  id^e,  que  jamais  les 
CToyances  f^tichistes  ne  disparurent;  alors  mdme  qu'i  certaines 
^poques  il  y  eut  comme  un  semblant  de  monothdisme  et  que  le 
dieu  Mardouk  parut  troner  seul  k  Babylone  tandis  que  les  autres 
dieux  reculaient  de  plus  en  plus  dans  Tombre,  neglig6s  presqu' 
abandonnes  et  peut-etre  oubli^s  m^me,  la  superstition  populaire 
resta  toujours  vivante ;  au  reste  la  notion  du  dieu  un  ne  se  pr^senta 
jamais  d'une  mani^re  positive  au  babylonien ;  Mardouk  fut  toujours 
un  etre  bien  d^termin^,  gardant  son  nom,  sa  personnalite  de  mdme 
qu'Amon  et  Phtah  en  Egypte.*  Avant  de  terminer  ce  petit  travail 
je  voudrais  insister  sur  un  point,  qui  n'a  pas  ^t^  assez  mis  en  lumi^re 
par  Jastrow  dans  son  livre,  je  veux  parler  de  Timporlance  d'Ekour  k 
Nippour  au  point  de  vue  de  I'oracle.  Ce  vieux  sanctuaire  a  ^t^  d^s 
Torigine  un  lieu  de  consultation  ou  le  dieu  Bel  jouait  le  role 
d'Apollon  k  Delphes.  C'est  ce  qui  explique  la  cdlebrit^  dont  il  jouit 
ii  longtemps,  qui  attirait  des  foules  de  p^lerins,  venus  de  trfes  loin 
pour  entendre  "  Tannu  kenu  "  de  la  bouche  du  dieu,  "  mukin  t^r^ti " 
(IV,  R.  54,  No.  2,  obv.  1.  31),  ador^  ainsi  que  sa  compagne,  Ninkarrak, 
Tabrakkatt  d'Ekour  (IV,  R.  56,  col.  II,  1.  15);  annu  vient  de  T12'3f 
(contra  Del.  H.  W.  p.  loi,  et  contra  Del.  A.  L*). 


NOTE   SUPPLfiMENTAIRE. 


Dans  le  petit  m^moire  sur  le  magie  publid  dans  cette  revue, 
j'ai  attir^  I'attention  sur  un  ou  deux  passages,  qui  montrent  que  les 
Babyloniens  atcachaient  de  Timportance  aux  gestes,  k  la  mani^re 
dont  on  6levait  la  main  et  k  la  direction  des  doigts.  L'on  sait 
en  effei,  que  chez  plusieurs  peuples,  le  doigt  du  magicien  impose  un 
saint  respect  et  qu'il  n'est  point  d*acte  plus  important,  que  son  geste 
symbolique.  Faut-il  rappeler  ici  les  passages  multiples  oh  le  grand 
roi  saisit  la  main  de  Bel,  les  priferes  publi^es  par  King,  "  celles  qu'on 
prononce  tandis  qu'on  elbve  pieusement  la  main  "  et  enfin  les  doigts 
myst^rieux  qui  ^crivirent  le  Afene,  tJukel^  oupharsin  ?  Est-il  besoin 
en  outre  de  montrer  que  t'/u,  designe  Tetre  par  excellence  dont  on 
^vite  de  prononcer  le  nom  sacr6  mais  dont  la  demeure  invisible  est 

•  Cf.  Bibliotkique  Egyptologiqut^  Masp^ro,  Tome  I,  p.  122.  t  de  baru. 
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d^ignde  par  la  main  qu'on  6ihye  *  respectueusement  vers  le  ciel  ? 
II  suffit  d'avoir  prouv^  que  dans  le  rituel  magique  des  Assyriens,  le 
geste  constitue  un  facteur  important,  et  ce  fait  est  confirm^  d'une 
mani^re  frappante  par  Esaie  Iviii,  9:  "Si  tu  ^loignes  de  toi  le 
ntOte  I  le  montrer  du  doigt  et  les  mots  funestes,"  etc      iTOlQ  est 

T  T 

traduit  gdn^ralement  par  joug,  mais  je  crois  que  ce  terme  indique 

ici  le  Mton  du  magicien  ou  un  instrument  analogue,  c'est  ce  qui 

ressort  du  contexte.      Dans  un   m^moire   public  dans  les  actes 

du  congr^s  de  Genfeve,  Goldziher  a  admirablement  caract^ris^  le 

role  du  pofete-magicien  chez  les  anciens  Arabcs,  et  a  montr^  certaines 

analogies  entre  les  formes  du  rituel  magique  des  Babyloniens  et  des 

Arabes.     L'on  s'dtonne  de  ne  trouver  dans  le  commentaire  que 

Cheyne  a  joint  k  sa  traduction  d'Esaie,  aucune  note  explicative  sur 

le  y32W  rh\ii ;  c'est  la  raison,  qui  m'a  pousse  k  donner  un  peu  de 

d^veloppement  k  cette  question  et  m'a  permis  de  citer  un  travail 

de  Goldziher,  plein  de  faits  nouveaux,  auquel  il  faudra  sans  cesse 

recourir. 

ALFRED   BOISSIER. 


PAINTER'S  PALETTE. 

Dear  Mr.  Rvlands, 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Whelan,  who  lent  me  this 
painter's  palette  for  the  purpose,  I  am  enabled  to  send  it  to  you  for 
illustration,  the  chief  interest  of  it  is  in  the  cartouche  on  the  front 

^     |,  which  is  that  of  Naifaaurut  (Nepherites),  the 
I  I  I 


first  king  of  the  XXIXth  dynasty,  concerning  whom  not  very  much 
is  known.  The  cartouche  on  the  palette  is  the  same  as  the  one 
found  on  some  works  which  he  did  at  Karnak ;  the  date  of  his 
reign  is  about  B.C.  400,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  Manetho  says  he 
reigned  six  years;  and  in  Wilkinson's  His fory  0/ £gypt  mention  is 
made  of  his  having  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  that  he  sent  a  fleet  of  100  ships  to  their  aid,  and 
corn  for  their  army,  but  the  transports  were  captured  by  the  Persians 
owing  to  their  having  put  into  Rhodes,  which  had  surrendered  to 
the  Persians  shortly  before.     On  the  back  of  the  palette  is  a  su/eu 
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ia  hotep  inscription  of  the  usual  kind,  but  with  one  or  two  unusual 
words  or  perhaps  mistakes.  The  palette  was  made  for  a  sistrum 
player  named  Ast-en-cheb ;  it  is  of  hard  wood,  and  is  9^  in.  long  by 
i^in.  broad  and  fin.  thick;  the  lid,  now  wanting,  has  slid  in  a 
groove  on  either  side  4iin.  long  from  the  end.  There  are  the 
usual  two  holes  for  colours,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  In 
the  reading  of  the  inscription  I  have  been  kindly  assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith,  F.S.A. 

I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  TOWRY  WHYTE. 

V 

Reading  of  the  Inscription 


1  A 


A/WS/NA 


Am 

Suten   ta  hotep 

May  give    a  royal  oblation    to    Ftah 


en    Ptab 


ill 


Seker    Auser  taf 

Seker    Osiris,    may  give  he 


per  cheru 
cakeSy  ale. 


a 


t 


m 


O 


ah  aptu 

oxen,   and  ducks 


repit 
and  vegetables 


neb 
all 


AAAAAA 


to 


\\ 


« 


/ws*^/vv 


t'et  met  an 
{fonnula)  the 


ill 

Auser 
Osiris, 


m 


c^ 
^ 


ahat 
a  sistrum  player 


en 
of 


O  I 
Amen  Ra 
Amen  Rdy 


J 


yvws^/s 


Ast  -  en 
Ast  -  en 


mt 


ji 


^1? 


cheb 
cheb 


maat  cheru  sat  sentra 

triumphant,   daughter  of  a  divine  father  i^) 


AMA^M 


en 
of 


O  I 
Amen  Ra 
Amen  Rd, 


\ 


,1 


suten 
king 


neter      Ment'u 
of  gods    Mentu 
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THE  '*DE  DUABUS  VIIS";  A  NEW  LATIN  VERSION  OF 
THE  FIRST  SIX  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  "  DIDACHE/ 
OR,  AIAAXH  TON  AOAEKA  AnOSTOAQN. 

By  Joseph  Offord  and   E.  Gilbert  Highton,  M.A.,  Cantaii. 

Theological  Students  and  the  whole  Christian  Church  wiil 
remember  with  what  enthusiasm  the  discovery  of  the  long  lost  work, 
the  "  Didache  '* ;  or  **  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  "*  was  welcomed 
some  sixteen  years  ago.  The  literature  that  accumulated  around  the 
new  manuscript  was  voluminous,  and  no  history  of  early  Christianity 
and  its  records  since  published  has  been  without  a  discussion  ot  its 
contents,  and  its  testimony  to  primitive  practices. 

Fresh  documents  illustrating  the  text  have  from  to  time  been 
found,  notably  about  five  years  ago  an  Arabic  version  of  the  first 
six  chapters  of  the  treatise ;  but  last  year  a  most  valuable  contribution 
was  published,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  Latin  version  of  the 
same  first  portion  known  as  "  The  Two  Ways.'*t 

This  has  been  edited  by  Herr  Joseph  Schlecht,  without  com- 
mentary, but  collated  with  the  Greek  "  Jerusalem  Codex  "  text,  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  at  Fribourg,  and  is  of  the  utmost  value 
for  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  first  portion  "  De  Duabus  Viis " 
of  the  "Didache^*  The  title  of  the  new  Latin  text,  though  as 
explained  it  contains  only  the  "  De  Duabus  Viis "  chapters  of  the 
'*  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  is  **De  Doctrina  Apostolorum"  (/>., 
an  extract  from  the  "  D.A."),  which  appears  as  if  the  scribe  of  the 
original  manuscript,  of  which  Herr  Schlecht's  one  is  a  copy,  was 
aware  that  **  The  Two  Ways  "  formed  part  of  the  larger  work. 

The  very  first  paragraph  introduces  most  interesting  literjuy 
considerations,  for  it  contains  fourteen  words  not  present  in  the 
Greek  text,  it  runs  : — "  Viae  duae  sunt  in  sacuioy  vitae  et  mortis  lucis 
et  tembrarum.  In  his  consiituti  sunt  angeli  duo,  unus  aeguitatis^ 
alter  iniguitatis  "  ;  the  new  matter  is  that  in  italics.  The  importance 
of  the  additions  arises  from  the  fact  that  though  this  Latin  text  is  a 

*  Published  by  Bryennios,  when  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  in  1883,  under 
the  title  of  A«dax'}  t&v  htuhxa  *Axo<rT6\wtf ;  it  will  be  alluded  to  as  A. 

+  Doctrina  XII  Apostolorum  ;  una  cum  antiqua  versione  latina  prioris  partis 
<le  Duabus  Viis  :  primum  edidit,  Joseph  Schlecbt. 
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later  one  than  the  Greek  of  A,  and  therefore  the  additions  might 
naturally  be  attributed  to  scribes  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the 
archetype  of  A,  yet  the  extra  matter  evidently  appeared  in  the  Greek 
version  known  and  utilised  by  Barnabas,  which  obviously  must  have 
been  a  very  early  text  indeed. 

A  comparison  of  his  paraphase,  or  working  up,  of  this  introduction 
to  the  Latin  ''Didache"  in  his  Epistle  will  at  once  make  his 
indebtedness  to  a  document  of  similar  wording  apparent.  He  says, 
Epistle  XVIII,  **  Two  ways  there  are  of  teaching  and  of  authority, 
one  of  light  and  one  of  darkness^  over  one  are  set  light  bearing  Angels 
of  God,  and  over  the  other  Angels  of  Satan,  and  the  former  is  lord  from 
eternity  to  eternity ;  but  the  latter  is  prince  of  the  present  time  of 
iniquity ^^  The  words  indicating  the  connexion  between  his  text  and 
that  of  the  newly  found  "  Duae  Viae  "  are  shown  by  italics. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  complete  form  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  "  Didache,"  identical  with  that  in  our  Latin  "  Two  Ways," 
was  known  to  Barnabas ;  and  therefore  the  Bryennios,  A,  text  is  a 
shorter  recension  than  that  he  used,  and  shorter  than  that  from 
which  the  original  translator,  from  the  Greek,  of  the  Latin  version 
of  which  Herr  Schlecht's  codex  is  a  copy,  derived  his  text. 

Proceeding  to  compare  the  Greek  A  text  of  chapter  I  with  the 

new  Latin  version,  it  is  remarkable  that  from  lines  10  to  35,  which 

embrace  the  main  portion  of  the  chapter,  and  a  line  or  two  of 

chapter  II,  there  is  in  the  Latin  version  a  long  lacuna.     This  lacuna 

in  the  text  however  apparently  existed  in  one  series,  or  family,  of 

the  earliest  representatives  of  the  Greek  text,  immediately  after  the 

composition  of  the  treatise,  because  it  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 

manuscripts  of  the  work  used  by  the  authors  of  the   "Apostolic 

(or  Ecclesiastical)  Canons";    "the  Syntagma   Doctrina";  and  the 

**Didascalia"  or  "Faith  of  the  318  Fathers,"  the  missing  matter 

was  also  evidently  unknown  to  Barnabas.     But  it  was  in  some  of 

the  primitive  codices,  because  it  forms  part  of  the  "  Didache  "  basis 

of  the  almost  equally  early  work  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions." 

Strange  however  to  say  the  Schlecht   Latin  text  gives  the  first 

sentence  of  the  absent  matter  "  Interpretatio  autem  horum  verbo- 

nim  haec  est." 

There  is  another  very  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  major  portion 
of  chapter  I  being  wanting  in  the  newly  found  Latin  text  that  tends 
to  prove  that  though  absent  in  this  codex  it  was  evidently  present 
in  some  manuscripts  of  the  "Two  Ways,"  or  perhaps  of  the  whole 
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"  Didache  "  current  in  the  middle  ages,  because  the  Greek  A,  MS., 
gives  for  the  terminating  sentence  of  the  chapter  a  sort  of  proverbial 
instruction  to  "  Let  thine  alms  sweat  in  thy  hands  until  thou  knowest 
to  whom  thou  shouldest  give."  Now  in  a  charity  sermon  by  Abelard, 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Paraclete  Monastery,  he  says,  "Sed 
sudet,  sicut  scriptum  est  eleemos3ma,  in  manu  tua  donee  invenias 
qui  dignus  est,"  the  eleemosyna  being  direct  from  the  Greek  version. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Abelard  may  therefore  have  been  translating, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers,  from  the  Greek,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  quoted  direct  from  some  Latin  source,  especially 
as  he  uses  the  Latin  words  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  apparently  showing 
that  he  was  quoting  from  a  Latin  text. 

The  new  Latin  text  does  not  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  the  second 
and  third  chapters,  but  in  the  fourth  it  decides  in  favour  of  a  con- 
jectural emendation  of  the  Greek  of  A  in  favour  of  reading  voc^ffet^ 
for  TToufoeif,  thus  changing  **thou  shalt  not  desire  division"  (or  schism), 
into  the  better,  "  thou  shalt  not  make  schism."  It  also  adds  a  few 
words  to  the  same  sentence  which  is  completed  by  '*  thou  shalt  judge 
justly,  knowing  that  thou  shalt  be  judged  ^^  (sciens  quod  tu  judicaberis, 
being  new),  and  changes  "Thou  shalt  not  respect  persons  in 
reproving  for  transgressions,"  into  "  Non  deprimes  quemcunque  in 
casu  suo."*  "Thou  shalt  not  silence  a  man  in  (defending)  his 
own  case." 

Passing  now  to  lines  95-100  of  the  Greek,  and  still  in  chapter  IV, 
the  Latin  version  presents  a  valuable  variant  in  the  wording  of  one 
sentence,  and  immediately  follows  it  with  an  additional  sentence. 
The  first  instance  is  in  regard  to  the  expression,  "  For  if  ye  are 
partners  in  that  which  is  imperishable,  how  much  more  in  perishable 
things,"  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek.  The  Latin  gives  a 
more  pregnant  expression,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  free  rendering  of  it 
thus : — "  For  if  ye  are  partners  in  that  which  is  eternal  (immortal), 
how  much  more  in  the  commencing  here  (upon  earth)  ought  ye  to 
be  partners,"  the  thought  being,  that  as  Christians  are  to  be  partners 
in  all  the  riches  and  glories  of  heaven,  how  much  more  should  they 
share  the  minor  possessions  of  perishable  property  here  below  ?  The 
new  sentence  succeeding  the  above  interesting  variant  is,  "  omnibus 
enim  dominus  dare  vult  de  donis  suis,"  for  the  Lord  is  willing  to 

*  This  alteration  may  have  arisen  from  the  Latin  translator  not  having  under- 
stood irapeirrw/uio-tv,  because  when  the  word  occurs  again,  line  109,  he  omits  the 
sentence,  perhaps  to  avoid  it. 
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give  to  every  one  of  His  own  gifts  (or  graces).  A  little  further  on,  a 
sentence  which  has  been  rendered  from  the  Greek,  *•  For  He  comes 
not  to  call  men  according  to  the  appearance,  but  to  those  whom  the 
Spirit  hath  made  ready."  In  the  Latin  this  reads,  '^  For  He  came 
not  to  call  persons  (but  those)  in  whom  He  finds  a  humble  spirit." 

Another  sentence  is  perhaps  intensified  thus : — for  the  Greek, 
**  Thou  shalt  hate  every  hypocrisy  and  whatever  is  not  pleasing  to 
the  Lord,"  the  Latin  reads,  ^^  and  shalt  not  do  whatever  is  not  pleasing 
to  the  Lord."  Whereas  in  the  next  sentence  the  I^tin  slightly 
diminishes  the  force;  for  in  speaking  of  the  commandment,  ''to  keep 
what  thou  hast  received,  neither  adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it,"  which 
is  the  Greek  version,  the  Latin  interpolates,  ^  neither  adding,  things 
contrary^  to  it  nor  taking  from  it." 

Strange  to  say  a  very  sacerdotal  sentence  of  the  Greek,  "In  church 
thou  shalt  confess  thy  transgressions,"  which  a  cleric  might  be 
imagined  to  specially  desire  to  retain,  is  omitted  in  the  Latin. 

Passing  now  to  chapter  V,  which  is  a  description  of  the  way  of 
death ;  or  of  deeds  of  the  w^icked  ;  in  the  opening  sentence — for  the 
Greek — "  But  the  way  of  death  is  this,"  the  Latin  says,  "  But  the 
way  of  death  is  contrary  to  this,"  and  in  the  long  category  of 
misdemeanours  the  Latin  adds,  ''  not  fearers  of  God." 

The  final  portion  of  this  chapter  differs  so  much  from  the  A 
codex  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  two  side  by  side  : — 


De  Duabus  Viis. 
Far  from  whom  is  meekness, 
and  pride  very  near ;  revengeful 
pursuers,  not  pitying  a  poor  man  ; 
not  grieving  for  one  who  grieves, 
not  knowing  Him  that  made  them ; 
murderers  of  their  own  children, 
abortionists ;  turning  themselves 
from  good  works,  oppressing  those 
in  distress,  avoiding  the  advocacy 
of  the  just.* 


AIAAXH. 
Far  from  whom  are  meekness 
and  patience,  loving  varieties, 
pursuing  revenge,  not  pitying  a 
poor  man^  not  toiling  for  one  in 
distress,  not  knowing  him  that 
made  them,  murderers  of  chil- 
dren, destroyers  of  God's  work- 
manship, turning  away  from  the 
needy,  oppressing  the  afflicted, 
advocates  of  the  rich,  lawless 
judges  of  the  poor,  universal 
sinners ;  may  ye  be  delivered 
children  from  these. 


*  Qaonixn  longe  est  mansuetudo  et  superbia  proxima,  persequentes  re- 
muneratores,  non  miserantes  pauperum,  non  dolentes  pro  doleate,  non  scientes 
genitorem  suum,  pereinptores  filiorum  suorum,  abortuantes,  avtrtentes  se  a  bonis 
operibus,  deprimentes  laborantem,  advocationes  justorum  devitantes. 
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The  opening  lines  of  the  last  short  chapter  of  the  new  manuscript 
appear  to  indicate  a  Greek  codex  as  basis  differing  not  only  in  the 
wordings  but  in  some  senses  in  the  ideas  expressed.  As  the  para- 
graph is  but  a  short  one,  the  divergence  can  best  be  exemplified  by  a 
parallel  rendering. 

De  Duabus  Viis.  aiaaxh. 

But  my  son  carefully  abstain  See  that  no  one  lead  thee 

from  all  these  (evils)  and  take  care  astray    from  this   way    of  the 

that  no  one  draws  thee  away  from  teaching    because    apart    from 

this  doctrine  ;  but  if  thou  fall  short  God  doth  he  teach  thee, 
of  this  thou  shalt  be  taught  without 
discipline  (/>.,  of  the  church). 

A  paragraph  of  the  Greek  relating  to  the  profession  of  Christainity 
as  the  "yoke  of  the  Lord/'  and  especially  prohibiting  the  partaking 
of  food  offered  to  idols,  is  absent  in  the  Latin,  which  tends  to  suggest 
that  this  Latin  version  was  not  translated  from  the  Greek  until  such 
a  date  that  paganism  was  extinct  and  the  prohibition  therefore 
unnecessary.  The  Latin  however  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraphs  not  present  in  A,  the  origin  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
cleared  up  by  a  collation  with  the  Arabic  version,  in  the  "  Life  of 
Schnoudi,"  published  by  Iselin.* 

^  If  after  taking  counsel  thou  shalt  daily  do  these  things  thou 
wilt  be  nigh  to  the  living  God,  but  if  thou  shalt  not  do  them  thou 
wilt  be  far  from  the  truth.  Lay  up  all  these  things  in  thy  mind  and 
thou  shalt  not  be  beguiled  of  thy  hope.  But  by  these  sacred 
exercises  thou  wilt  arrive  at  the  crown ;  through  (our)  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  reigns  and  rules  with  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  ever  and  ever. — Amen.t 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  eleven  lines  of  Herr  Schlecht's 
text  are  practically  identical  with  the  fragment  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  Didache,"  or  its  "Two  Ways,"  preparatory  chapters, 
discovered  in  a  Melk  manuscript,  and  edited  by  Gebhardt,  entitled 
"  Doctrina  Apostolorum." 

*  L.  Iselin  **  Eine  bisher  unbekannte  Version  des  ersten  Theiles  der 
Apostellehre."    Leipzic,  1895. 

+  Haec  in  consulendo  si  cotidie  feceris  prope  ens  vivo  deo ;  quod  si  non  feceris, 
longe  eris  a  veritate.  Haec  omnia  tibi  in  animo  pone  :  et  non  deciperis  de  spe  tua. 
Sed  per  haec  sancta  certamina  pervenies  ad  coronam  per  Dominim  lesum 
Christum  regnantem  et  dominantem  cum  Deo  Patre  et  Spiritu  sancto  in  saeculo 
saeculorum. — Amen. 
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From  the  discovery  of  the  new  "  De  Duabus  Viis,"  and  Iselin's 
Arabic  version  of  similar  portions  only  of  the  "  Didache,"  it  would 
seem  that  codices  containing  the  portion  only  of  the  "  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles "  were  at  some  period  current ;  also  that  whenever 
quotations  from  the  "  Two  Ways  *'  are  found  in  patristic  writers,  if 
the  author  does  not  allude  to,  or  quote  from,  the  subsequent  matter 
of  the  "  Didache,"  we  can  never  be  certain  that  at  his  epoch  more 
than  the  "Two  Ways  "  part  of  the  **Didache"  was  current ;  and  even 
should  he  speak  of  a  work  entitled  "  De  Doctrina  Apostolorum,"  his 
evidence  as  to  its  existence  in  his  time  in  its  complete  form,  as  in  the 
Bryennios  manuscript,  is  considerably  minimised. 


THE   FRASER  SCARABS. 
By  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

No  one  can  now  complain  Ithat  scarabs  are  not  receiving  sufficient 
attention.  Mr.  Loftie's  Essay  and  Professor  Petrie*s  Historical 
Scarabs^  with  its  vast  collection  of  drawings,  are  long  since  out  of 
print  and  almost  unattainable  at  second  hand.  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Ward  is  giving  us  beautiful  photographic  reproductions  of  his 
collection,  and  now  we  have  Mr.  Fraser's  Catalogue^  of  which 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  clear,  neat,  and  concise  method  of 
publication,  worthy  to  serve  as  the  model  for  similar  work.  The 
figures  are  not  indeed  photographic,  but  they  are  so  well  drawn  by 
the  conscientious  and  loving  hand  of  the  collector,  that  though  still 
inferior  to  photographs  as  copies,  they  are  superior  in  clearness. 
There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  that  I  should  like  to.  offer.  Would' 
it  not  have  been  well  to  have  drawn  some  type-specimens  to  show 
the  most  important  variations  of  the  backs,  and  to  have  referred  to 
these  in  describing  each  scarab  or  each  group  ?  There  are  certain 
indications  to  be  found  on  the  backs  of  scarabs  which  are  very 
important  as  evidence  of  date.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Fraser  does 
not  insist  on  this  matter  sufficiently,  and  his  descriptions  do  not 
refer  to  it  at  all. 

The  collection  itself  is  very  fine,  apart  from  the  unique  and 
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mighty  scarab  of  the  wild  cattle  hunt,  to  which  a  photograph  forming 
the  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  rightly  devoted.  The  legends  on  about 
500  examples  here  figured  are  royal  names,  private  names,  good 
wishes,  etc.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well  rendered  by  Mr. 
Fraser,  whose  work  on  this  score  is  very  creditable  to  an  amateur, 
far  from  books  of  reference  and  closely  engaged  in  another  pro- 
fession. The  following  notes  or  corrections  may  be  useful.  Nos. 
75-6  :  the  name  of  the  princess,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 

especially  as  given  in  76,  is  T  ^  U  I  ;z:;j:r ,  Nefert-uben-Anqet. 

No.  78 :  "  the  lady  of  the  house  Nub-khus,  wife  of  the  Aa  Ren-senb." 

No.  90 :   "s^^^  11  fTj  is  the  man's  name,  being  a  title  of 

Sebek  in  the  Faiyum  (c/,  MacGregor  cylinder  in  JCaA.  Pup.,  p.  77, 
note  to  XXXII,  13).*  The  names  and  titles  in  the  numbers  follow- 
ing this  are  often  easily  recognisable  from  a  knowledge  of  the  papyri 
and  stelae  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Nos.  395-7:  scarabs  «f ^^l^lf X'^S'l^lSt''^^ 
must  have  been  obtained  in  some  numbers,  no  doubt  from  Busiris 
in  the  Delta.  I  have  seen  specimens  in  glazed  pottery  in  Mr. 
Ward's  collection  (Ward,  PL  VII,  No.  279),  in  Professor  Petrie's 
collection  at  University  College,  and  in  Mr.  MacGregor's  collection 
at  Tamworth.  The  latter  collection  also  furnishes  us  with  evidence 
as  to  the  identity  of  Pimai  in  certain  rectangular  glazed  pottery 
plaques,  evidently  from  a  foundation  deposit — from  which  also  the 
•scarabs  were  probably  derived, — inscribed  with  the  names  of  this  chief 
and  of  his  sovereign.     One  inscription  is  as  follows  : 


The  Pimai  of  the  scarabs,  therefore,  is  not  the  prince  of  Busiris  of 
that  name  who  is  mentioned  on  the  Piankhy  Stela  (1.  116),  as  I  had 
suggested  to  Mr.  Ward  (see  p.  26  of  F.SB,A,  for  January  of  the 

*  Daressy  has  just  found  the  place-name  in  this  title  spelt  out  R-S|^.wy, 
Ke-Sekui,  Hec.  de  Trav,  XXII,  138. 

t  That  is  *'  Pi-mai "  the  last  sign  being  intended  for  the  lion. 
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present  year),  but  probably  a  descendant,  son  or  grandson,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Dodecarchy  who  agreed  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Psammetichus  I. 

No.  172  is  1  (q  YtV  11 1  j>  Queen  Tauta,  of  whom  I  ob- 
tained a  scarab,  likewise  at  Tell  el  Yahudiyeh,  in  1887  (see 
Antiquities  of  Tell  el  Yahudiyeh^  PI.  X,  3).  No.  405  is  of  Peduhor- 
pakhred.     No.  436  is  of  "  the  sab  Amenhotep." 

The  good-wish  scarabs  are  seldom  easy  to  interpret.     One  of  the 

commonest  and  clearest  types  is  that  of  No.  450  M  M  2j) 

"  May  thy  name  remain  and  thy  child  succeed  (or  mayest  thou  have 

a  chUd)."      No.   445   niay  be     L  T  "j  ^^^^3^  "^Z  "Good 

success  (?);  mayest  thou  beget  a  son."  No.  466  is,  **Mut  give  long 
life."  Nos.  438,  439  must  be,  "  O  Ptah  of  beautiful  countenance, 
that  givest  wealth  ! " 


NOTE  ON  SCARAB  384,  PLATE  XV  IN  PART  2, 
VOL.  XXIII  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  (BELONGING 
TO   MR.   JOHN   WARD). 

Mr.  John  Ward  kindly  continues  his  publication  of  scarabs. 
Scarab  384  is  described  by  Mr.  Ward  as  "  Two  cynocephalus  apes 
and  unknown  symbol  in  centre." 

I  think  I  can  prove  that  this  scarab  is  Bes  and  an  ape  drinking, 
or  about  to  drink,  out  of  tubes  inserted  into  an  amphora ;  that  the 
"  unknown  symbol "  is  a  large  jar,  and  that  drinking  out  of  tubes 
was  a  Syrian  custom  in  the  time  of  the  afterwards  heretic  king 
Amenhotep  IV,  as  is  shown  on  the  Berlin  stele  of  a  Syrian  mer- 
cenary of  this  date,  which  is  figured  in  Steindorff 's  Die  BlUtezeit  des 
Pharaonenreichs,  T900,  fig.  50. 

Bes's  peculiar  head-dress  of  feathers  is  clearly  given  on  Mr.  Ward's 

*  Possibly  a  double  entendre  is  aimed  at :  "  Mayest  thou  knock  over  the  wild 
fowl  (with  the  throw-stick) ''  being  the  alternative. 
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scarab  384 ;  his  tail  is  distinctly  shown  ;  that  this  god  was  connected 
with  wine  is  curiously  depicted  in  Caylus's  Recueil  d^AntiquiteSy  Vol. 
IV,  plate  IV,  where  he  still  has  his  feathers,  but  no  tail.  Two  large 
bunches  of  grapes  are  on  each  side  of  his  head;  a  two-handled 
amphora  on  a  stand  of  Egyptian  shape  is  behind  him.  A  lyre  is 
roughly  drawn  on  his  left.  This  Caylus  design  is  apparently  of  late 
date  and  seems  a  mingling  of  Bes  and  Bacchus. 

Private  persons  drinking  through  a  tube  inserted  in  a  krater  are 
rare  on  scarabs.  I  only  know  of  two  such  :  the  scarab  3704,  Case  F, 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  drinking  person  and  the  krater 
are  both  on  the  camp-stool  form  of  seat,  and  a  broken  scarab  in  the 
Bristol  Museum,  which  is  too  much  injured  to  see  the  shape  of  the 
drinking  person's  seat.  Scarab  3704  has  the  filling-up  round  dots 
which  mark  the  foreign-influenced  scarab,  found  especially  in*  the 
Delta.    The  Bristol  Museum  scarab's  provenance  is  Tell  el-Yah(idieh. 

In  Birch's  Wilkinson^ s  Ancient  Egyptians^  Vol.  U,  page  314, 
there  are  two  bare-headed  men,  presumably  priests  (?) ;  one  wears  a 
skin  and  is  drinking  by  a  tube  from  one  of  a  set  of  three  jars  on  a 
stand,  and  is  squeezing  two  other  tubes  into  another  vessel.  Still 
more  curious  is  an  ivory  plaque  from  Prseneste,  with  a  seated  worthy 
on  a  boat,  and  offerings  being  made  to  him  by  two  persons  of 
Egyptian  type ;  the  third  person  is  drinking  by  a  very  distinct  tube 
out  of  a  large  krater ;  there  are  also  two  boatmen,  one  at  each  end, 
punting  the  boat.  This  unique  plaque  is  published  by  MM.  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  History  of  Phoenicia^  Vol.  II. 

Of  Bes-drinking  scarabs  there  is  a  remarkable  example  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  from  Jerusalem,  I  suppose  bought  there.  It  is 
steatite,  and  in  bad  condition,  rough  work.  Bes  is  doubled  on  this 
scarab,  and  dancing  in  his  usual  side  attitude  with  his  hands  up  in 
the  attitude  of  worship ;  the  tubes  join  themselves  to  his  mouth  ; 
the  krater  has  a  stand.  Also  in  Dorow  and  Klaproth's  Antiquitis 
igyptienntSy  Plate  XIV,  721,  Bes  is  very  distinctly  drawn  holding 
the  tube,  which  is  inserted  into  an  amphora  with  handles  on  a  stand. 
There  is  no  stand  to  the  vessel  on  Mr.  John  Ward's  scarab  384. 

Tube-drinking  from  a  krater  also  appears  on  cylinders,  especially 
on  the  North  Syrian  variety.  Three  examples  of  tube-drinking 
cylinders,  one  at  Berlin,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  at 
Paris,  are  figured  in  Culte  de  Mithra  by  I^jard.  There  are  two 
tube-drinking  cylinders  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  one  in  the 
Leyden  Museum. 
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I  am  writing  an  illustrated  paper  on  Bes  Scarabs  which  repre- 
sent the  god  in  combination  with  animals,  the  ox  head,  and  the 
extended  hand.  This  is  a  very  rare  class  of  scarab,  for  out  of  some 
thousands  I  have  only  noticed  seven  examples,  respectively  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum  (two);  the  Ashmolean,  Berlin 
and  Louvre  Museums,  Mr.  McGregor  and  Lady  Meux  have  one 
each.  If  any  Members  of  the  S.B.A.  could  send  me  drawings  of 
any  such  scarabs,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Rylands,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged. 

ALICE  GRENFELL. 


NOTES  ON  GEN.  vi,  16,  ISA.  xviii,  i,  AND  PROV.  xxx,  15. 

I. — Gen,  VI,  16. 

The  construction  of  the  ark  as  a  refuge  for  the  representative, 
or  representatives,  of  mankind  at  the  Deluge,  has  been  recently 
treated  afresh  from  an  Assyriological  point  of  view.  I  venture  to 
take  up  anew  one  of  the  details  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  **A 
window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,"  "  A  light  shalt  thou  make  to 
the  ark,"  are  the  renderings  in  A.V.  and  R.V.   respectively  of 

rOfl?  ntoyn   I  ">nS  in  Gen.  vi,  i6.    But  the  vertical  line,  or 

Pasek,  following  ■)ri2  warns  us  to  suspect  the  text.  In  fact,  the 
LXX  have  finavva'^tvv^  which  Mr.  Ball  and  other  scholars  take  to 

imply  a  misreading  *^^^.   I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  authority 

for  this  view;  ivtavvat^tv  is  not  uncommon  in  LXX,  and  never 
represents  "^nst.  It  remains  therefore  for  us  to  make  some  other 
critical  inference  from  the  Greek  word,  for  neither  Mr.  Ball's  defence 

of  the  aira^  \e^6fi€vov  "^H^,  nor  any  other  known  to  me,  can  be 

called  altogether  satisfactory,  eiriavvaf^tov,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
iinprobably  a  corruption ;  and  remembering  some  other  corruptions 
in  the  Greek  Bible,  I  think  it  likely  that  it  comes  out  of  Kawvo^^oxriv. 
Kavvoloxq^  i^e.y  a  smoke-hole,  is  used  by  Theodotion  as  a  rendering 
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of  rn'^y   in   Hos.   xiii,   3,  where    E.V.'s   'chimney'  is    suitable 

enough.  Bat  ^5"\^  ^^^^  means  a  window;  so  in  Eccles.  xii,  3, 
and  in  Gen.  vii,  z  i,  viii,  2,  the  English  version  gives  this  rendering 
(*  the  windows  of  heaven').  Gen.  vi,  16,  vii,  11,  and  viii,  2,  are  all 
assigned  by  analytic  criticism  to  the  narrator  known  as  P  (the 
Priestly  Writer).  When  the  3  in  rO'lM  bad  become  indistinct,  it 
became  natural  for  rT^b^  to  be  corrupted  into  "^nS-  For  the  corrup- 
tion of  M  into  2,  see  Isa.  i,  13,  where  vfi«rT€ta  =  QiS  corresponds 
to  the  p^M   of  the  Massoretic  Text, 

II. — Isa.  xviii,  i. 

In  Prof.  Haupt's  magnificently  planned  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament — the  Hebrew  section — I  adopted  the  view  put  forward 
by  Duhm,  and  since  adopted  also  by  Marti,  that  "layO  "^tt^fe^ 
t2^3"^rT3  /  is  a  prosaic  and  inexact  geographical  gloss  on  the 
preceding  address  to  the  land  of  Cush.  Certainly,  if  the  text  is 
correct,  it  must  be  so  (see  Marti's  note).  In  reality,  however,  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  scholars  have  not  looked  closely  enough  into 
the  text  to  see  whether  it  has  been  correctly  transmitted,  nor  have 
they  borne  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  error  established  by  the 
discovery  of  corruptions  in  other  passages.  The  words  in  question 
are,  I  believe,  a  second  representation  of  the  prophet's  address  to  the 
land  which  had  just  now  sent  ambassadors  to  Jerusalem.  "^!U?D 
comes  from  ["'l^Stt^,  and  this,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  5,  Ps.  xlii,  8, 

Ixxxviii,  8,  xciii,  4,  Jon.  ii,  4,  is  a  corruption  of  "'^p^^.  "^t&fe^,  as 
elsewhere  (/>.,  Obad.  20)  comes  from  V^M-  •'"IHib  represents 
lirr^J .  In  the  first  part  of  v.  i  Q'^DiD  7X7!?  (so  great  a  trouble  to 
scholars  who  have  not  looked  closely  into  the  text)  is  most  probably 
a  corruption  of  V\XX^^  *hyO} ',  the  iin  'tt^  was  misplaced  and 
became  3.  The  rest  needs  no  long  explanation,  n  and  D  are 
often  confounded  by  scribes;  tt^'^3  was  omitted,  and  afterwards 
replaced  by  the  scribe  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  As  the  result,  v.  i 
assumes  this  form — 

*  Ha,  Cush  !    |    land  of  the  streams  of  Gihon  ! ' 

pir^II  (Gihon),  as  Dr.  Haupt  has  pointed  out,  is  probably  the  name 
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of  tlie  upper  or  Ethiopian  course  of  the  Nile,  "^k^^  (Y^'or)  being 

that  of  the  lower  or  Egyptian  course.  For  Winckler's  theory  that 
'  Cush  '  here  means  Ka§,  />.,  S.  Babylonia  (Alttest,  Untersuchungen, 
pp.  150-156)  there  is  very  little  to  be  said ;  it  involves  some  very 
doubtful  assumptions. 

III. — Prav,  XXX,  15. 

1  he  horseleach  hath  two  daughters,  (crying)  Give,  give. 
On  'horseleach'  R.V.  gives  this  marginal  note,  *0r,  vampire;' 
and  this  on  *  (crying),*  *  Or,  called.'    The  Hebrew  text  has — 


an  ^n  nM^i  ^n^^  I  nrp^'^y'? 


nplvyi  according  to  the  LXX  and  Vg.,  means  *  horseleach.'    The 

pertinacity  of  the  leach  is  thought  to  justify  the  statement  that  it  has 
*  two  daughters.  Give,  give  ;*  *  crying'  is  the  insertion  of  our  version. 
In  the  Targum  on  Ps.  xii,  8,  an  oppressor  is  compared  to  a  leach. 
Others  think  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ^1^^\  of  the  Arabs,  a 
female  demon  lik^  a  vampire  (cf,  Wellhausen,  Resie  arabiscken 
Heidenthums^  second  edition,  p.  149).  However  we  explain  the 
passage,  its  brevity  and  obscurity  are  surprising.     One  thing  has 

been  omitted,  and  that  is  the  examination  of  the  text.  Hpl /^ 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing sayings.  Is  there  any  name  of  which  npivy  can  be  a 
corruption  ?  There  is ;  but  it  may  startle  some  to  hear  it.  From  a 
pretty  large    collection  of  analogous  corruptions   I   think  myself 

justified  in  emending  H^ilpv,  *  to  Haljil^oheleth.'     Koheleth,  as 

all  know,  is  the  Hebrew  title  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  according  to  the 
Massoretic  text  the  name  of  the  supposed  speaker  of  the  monologues 
in  that  book.  The  earlier  form  of  the  reading  in  the  book  itself  is 
hakkoheleth.  The  origin  of  the  title  I  have  explained  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Bibiica,  Vol.  II,  Col.  2686.  In  the  same  place  I  have 
also  shown  what  is  most  probably  the  true  form  of  the  title  of  the 
strange  little  poem  commonly  ascribed  to  '  Agur,  ben  Jakeh.'  The 
title  should  run  thus — 

'The  words  of   the  guilty  man   Hak-koheleth    ("^^311  'na'l 
nSnpn  OBJMrr)  to  those  that  believe  in  God  (yV(  ^y^TlV^^i^y 
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The  poem  gave  offence  to  early  readers,  one  of  whom  apparently 
controverts  it  in  Prov.  xxx,  5,  6.  To  the  same  person,  />.,  the 
supposed  writer  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  little  group  of  sayings  in  Prov. 

XXX,  15^,  c,  and  16,  is  ascribed  by  the  title  misread  HplvJ^v*  The 
next  words,  ^n  ^Tl  11132  V^tt^i  are  simply  a  corruption  of 
TliTl  T12V^\pPi ,  which  is  a  duplication  of  two  words  occurring  in 

the  first  line  of  the  following  saying.  They  may  therefore  be 
ignored. 

T.  K.  CHEYNE. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
37,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
May  8th  1901,  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  following  Papers 
will  be  read  : — 

W.  L.  Nash,  F.S.A.— "  Notes  from  Egypt." 

Sir  H.  H.  Howorth. — **  Some  unconventional  Views  on  the 
Text  of  the  Bible." 
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Fourth  Meeting,  St  A  May,  190 1. 
F.  D.  MOCATTA,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


•^^ 


The   following    Presents    were   announced,   and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author : — Dr.  Oscar  von  Lemm.  Kleine  Koptische 
Studien,  XXI-XXV.  Acad.  Imper.  des  Sciences  de  St.  Peters- 
hour  g,  1901. 

From  the  Author  : — Prof.  Dr.  A.  Wiedemann.  Neue  Ergebenisse 
der  Ausgrabungen  in  Agypten.  Die  Umschau,  Nos.  14  and  15. 
30th  March  and  6th  April,  1901. 

From  the  Author :  —Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.  J. : — Delia  stela 
del  Foro  e  della  sua  Iscrizione  Arcaica.  Civiltd  Cattolica. 
20th  April,  1 90 1. 

From  F.  Legge.  A  History  of  Egypt.  Vol.  VL  In  the  Middle 
Ages  [640-1517].  By  Stanley  I^ne  Poole,  M.A.,  LittD. 
London.     8vo.     1901. 
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The  following  candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  in  March : — 

Herbert  Thompson,  35,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
William  Hoyt  Worrell,  Michigan  University. 


The  following  candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting  on  June  the  12th  : — 

John  William  Mather,  206,  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  N.E. 
D.  Van  Hoytema,  Obreehtstraat,  96,  The  Hague,  Holland. 

Rev.  Bernard  B.  Wood  Smith,  Missions  to  Seamen  Institute, 
East  India  Road,  Poplar,  E. 


The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Walter  L.  Nash,  F.S.A.  :  **  Notes  from  Egypt,"  which  will  be 
published  in  a  future  Part  of  the  Proceedings, 

Remarks  were  added  by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry,  Sir  H. 
H.  Howorth,  and  the  Chairman. 


Paper  by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  "Some  Unconventional 
Views  on  the  Text  of  the  Bible." 

The   thanks  of  the   Meeting  were  returned    for   these 
communications. 
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SOME  UNCONVENTIONAL  VIEWS   ON    THE  TEXT 

OF  THE  BIBLE, 

By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

I. 
T^e  Apocryphal  Book  Esdras  A  and  the  Septuagint 

It  is  singular  that  so  little  space  should  be  occupied  in  the 
memoirs  of  a  Society  like  ours  (professedly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Biblical  Archaeology),  by  the  direct  as  contrasted  with  the  illustra- 
tive discussion  of  the  Bible-text,  a  matter  which  has  occupied  so 
much  attention  elsewhere. 

I  propose  to  very  partially  and  inadequately  fill  a  small  part  of 
this  gap,  and  shall  begin  by  recurring  to  some  issues  which  I  raised 
elsewhere  several  years  ago,  in  one  or  two  of  which  the  position  I 
maintained  is  now  widely  accepted. 

In  the  Hebrew  manuscript  Bibles  "  Chronicles  "  are  not  divided 
into  two  books,  but  form  a  continuous  narrative,  and,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Septuagint.  The 
division  no  doubt  originated  with  the  Christians,  and  occurs  in  all 
the  Christian  Bibles  both  Greek  and  Latin.  It  was  probably  the 
handiwork  of  Origen.  It  was  copied,  however,  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Bomberg  edition  of  the  printed  text,  1516-17,  and  then  passed  into 
Hebrew  printed  Bibles.  There  is  no  break  in  the  matter  of  the 
work  to  justify  such  a  division,  and  if  we  are  to  restore  the  Bible 
text  to  its  pristine  condition,  we  must  integrate  the  two  books  again 
into  one. 

It  is  an  equally  plain  and  elementary  fact  that  the  second  book 
of  Chronicles  ends  quite  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
li  we  are  to  complete  the  sentence  and  the  narrative,  we  must  go  on 
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to  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of 
that  book.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  and  universally  admitted  that  not 
only  did  Chronicles  originally  form  one  book,  but  also  that  that 
book  included  the  book  of  Ezra.  Ezra  is  treated,  however,  as  a 
separate  book  in  all  Hebrew  Bibles,  MS.  and  printed,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  Greek  texts  now  extant,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
separated  at  an  early  date.  As  we  shall  show,  however,  there  was 
no  such  separation  in  the  Septuagint,  and  it  no  doubt  took  place 
after  that  translation  was  made. 

A  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  about  this  separation  is  that  in 
every  codex,  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  there  is  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  where  the  narratives  of  those  books 
come  together,  a  duplication  of  two  verses.  The  last  two  verses  of 
Chronicles  and  the  first  two  of  Ezra  are  the  same  in  language  and 
matter.  This  duplication,  which  is  of  course  perfectly  well  known, 
must  have  been  the  work  of  some  scribe  who,  by  an  act  of  forget- 
fulness,  repeated  at  the  top  of  a  new  folio  the  two  verses  which  had 
been  written  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  folio,  and  this  repetition 
must  have  been  in  some  arch-type  among  MSS.  to  which  special 
authority  or  sanctity  attached,  and  which,  therefore,  became  a 
model-text  followed  by  the  others. 

Inasmuch  as  the  duplication  occurs  in  all  the  Hebrew  Bible 
MSS.,  it  is  quite  plain  that  this  mother  MS.  must  have  been  a 
Hebrew  one.  The  Jews  are  not  likely  to  have  taken  over  a  dupli- 
cation in  the  text  like  this,  which  is  a  mere  scribe's  blunder,  from 
the  Christians.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  put  alongside  of  other  well-known 
features  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles  scrupulously  retained  by  the  Masorets, 
such  as  the  existence  of  great  and  small  letters  and  ihe  so-called 
literiz  suspensa^  etc.  which  have  led  some  of  the  best  modern  critics 
such  as  Rosenmiiller,  Olshausen,  Noldeke,  Lagarde,  Kuenen  Buhl, 
etc.,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Masoretic  text  is  in  fact  ultimately 
dependent  upon  one  mother  MS.  The  presence  of  the  duplication  in 
all  the  Christian  Bibles,  is  a  proof  of  the  early  influence  of  the  Maso- 
retic text  upon  them.  The  duplication  in  question  was  doubtless 
coincident  with  the  separation  of  Chronicles  from  Ezra,  which  was 
no  doubt  again  the  work  of  the  redactors  of  the  Masoretic  text, 
who  probably  wished  in  this  way  to  give  special  prominence  and 
distinction  to  their  hero  Ezra.  From  them  it  passed  into  the 
Christian  Bibles.  In  those  Christian  Bibles,  while  the  two  books  in 
question  were  separated  from  each  each  other  and  given  separate 
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headings,  they  were  made  to  follow  each  other  in  the  natural  order 
of  the  books,  Ezra  following  upon  Chronicles  in  natural  sequence, 
so  that  the  duplication  in  question  is  very  obvious. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  was  the  once 
continuous  book  separate4  into  two,  but  these  two  were  torn  asunder, 
and  their  order  was  either  transposed,  or  a  number  of  other  books 
were  interpolated  between  them,  so  that  in  no  single  Hebrew  MS. 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  his  well-known  monograph  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  does  the  book  of  Ezra  follow  Chronicles.  In  one 
section  of  Hebrew  MSS.  Chronicles  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Hagiographa,  and  is  preceded  instead  of  being  followed  by  Ezra, 
while  in  the  other,  Chronicles  forms  the  first  book  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha and  Ezra  the  last. 

This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  it  shows  that  in  no  instance  does  the 
order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  follow  the  primitive,  or 
even  the  logical  rule,  but  that  their  order  was  prescribed  with  a 
purpose.  We  can  hardly  doubt  it  was  due  to  the  redactors  and 
custodians  of  the  Masoretic  text. 

The  true  primitive  order,  in  this  instance  at  all  events,  was 
preserved  as  we  shall  see  in  the  Septuagint,  where  Ezra  follows 
Chronicles.  The  fact  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  order  of  the 
books  as  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  texts  is  of  no  value  for  critical 
purposes  or  otherwise,  except  as  proving  how,  when  it  suited  their 
purpose,  the  Masorets  did  not  scruple  to  interfere  with  the  Bible 
text.  I  may  add  that  the  wrenching  asunder  of  Chronicles  and 
Ezra,  and  their  occurring  in  different  places  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles, 
doubtless  disguised  the  absurdity  of  the  duplication  of  the  two 
verses  already  referred  to,  which  is  doubly  absurd  when  retained  in 
our  modem  Bibles,  since  it  is  obviously  a  scribe's  error,  and  must 
cause  only  puzzle  and  wonderment  to  the  unsophisticated  reader. 

The  position  of  Ezra  among  the  other  books  of  the  Bible,  is  not 
the  only  point  in  regard  to  that  book  in  which  the  Septuagint  differs 
from  the  Masoretic  Bible.  A  very  much  more  important  thing 
remains,  which  is  really  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper.  In  the 
Hebrew  Bibles  the  book  of  Ezra  occurs  in  one  rescension  only ;  in 
the  early  Greek  Bibles  it  occurs  in  two.  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
latter  we  have  not  merely  a  duplication  of  two  verses,  but  a 
duplication  of  a  whole  book.  The  duplication  of  Ezra  is  contained 
in  the  so-called  Apocrypha  in  our  English  Bibles,  and  is  there 
abelled  Esdras  I,  while  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  remitted  to  an  Appendix 
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and  labelled  Esdras  III,  but  in  the  great  uncial  MSS.  it  is  labelled 
Esdras  A,  and  it  is  by  this  title  I  shall  refer  to  it.  The  change  of 
title  in  the  two  former  cases,  shows  the  scant  courtesy  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  both  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Theologians. 
This  treatment,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
it  deserves.  Esdras  A  occupies  no  such  position  of  inferiority  in 
the  old  Greek  MSS.,  where  no  distinction  is  made  between  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  canonicity  or  authority. 
As  I  have  said,  the  canonical  Ezra  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Esdras  A  are  merely  two  rescensions,  or  editions,  of  one  book. 
With  the  exception  of  one  particular  story,  namely  that  of  Darius 
and  the  three  young  men,  which  is  excluded  from  the  canonical 
Ezra,  and  of  some  smaller  differences,  the  two  books  contain  in 
essence  the  same  materials.  These  materials  are  arranged  in  a 
different  order  but  they  are  essentially  the  same. 

Esdras  A  is  therefore  in  quite  a  different  position  to  the  other 
so-called  apocryphal  books,  all  of  which  are  substantive  and  separate 
works,  while  this  one  is  a  mere  edition  of  a  book  which  is  universally 
accepted  as  canonical. 

The  occurrence  of  two  editions  of  the  same  work  in  the  same 
ancient  codices  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  in  those  imperial  and 
costly  codices  known  as  uncials,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of 
painstaking  preparation,  is  surely  a  fact  to  arrest  attention.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  fact,  and  full  of  suggestiveness.  It  cannot  be 
explained  as  a  mere  freak  or  accident,  and  must  have  had  a  mean- 
ing and  a  purpose. 

It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  such  a  remarkable  circumstance 
should  have  received  so  little  illuminating  comment  at  the  hands  of 
the  critics,  both  German  critics  and  those  critics  in  England,  who 
so  often  prefer  to  fill  the  rdU  of  the  moon  towards  the  German  sun 
and  to  shine  by  borrowed  light. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  critics 
have  been  Hebrew  scholars  first  and  critics  of  the  Bible  second^  and 
to  them  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  the  only  one  really  authoritative 
and  worth  studying.  Inasmuch  as  the  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  A 
does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  it  has  been  superciliously  thrust  aside 
as  worthless  and  corrupt  and  unworthy  of  serious  study,  as  it  was 
by  the  progenitor  of  these  champions  of  the  Masoretic  text,  that 
tempestuous  Father,  Jerome. 

Their  view  will  not  commend  itself  to  a  good  many  scholars  in 
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this  country  now,  where  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  show 
that  the  theory  of  the  Hebraists  here  referred  to,  has  been  pressed 
much  too  far  and  is  unsound.  To  them  the  presence  of  two 
versions,  or  editions,  of  the  same  book  in  such  venerable  documents 
as  the  great  Greek  uncials,  must  be  a  matter  not  merely  of  surprise 
and  wonder,  but  one  demanding  serious  explanation.  How  then 
came  it  about,  and  what  is  the  origin  and  history  of  the  two  texts  ? 

In  regard  to  the  canonical  Ezra  there  is  neither  doubt  nor 
difficulty.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  it  ever  existed  in 
the  Septuagint  at  all,  but  the  very  reverse.  As  it  occurs  in  the 
Greek  Bibles  it  is  a  very  literal  and  servile  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
or  Masoretic,  text.  It  follows  it  in  eccentricities  of  diction  and 
otherwise,  and  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  now  disputes  the  fact  that 
it  represents  the  Masoretic  text  in  a  Greek  translation.  The  only 
three  Greek  translations  of  the  Masoretic  text  we  know  anything 
about  which  were  early  enough  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
great  uncials,  were  those  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 
It  seems  to  follow  almost  as  a  certainty  that  the  Greek  text  of 
the  canonical  Ezra  must  have  come  from  one  of  these  three  trans- 
lators. Inasmuch  as  the  Christians  seem  to  have  specially  favoured 
Theodotion's  translation,  as  witnessed  by  its  displacing  the  Septuagint 
text  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  Greek  Bibles,  the  probability  is 
that  this  translation  also  was  made  by  Theodotion,  and  the  problem 
is  at  least  worth  testing  minutely  by  someone  with  more  leisure  and 
skill  than  I  have. 

What  is  rather  remarkable  is,  that  while  Theodotion's  translation 
of  Daniel  displaced  the  older  Greek  translation  from  the  great  Bible 
MSS.  in  regard  to  Ezra,  Theodotion's  translation — for  so  I  shall  take 
it  to  be  until  the-  reverse  is  proved — is  found  side  by  side  with 
another  translation. 

This  being  the  history  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  canonical 
Ezra,  what  about  the  Greek  text  of  the  corresponding  narrative 
in  Esdras  A  ?  Some  of  the  German  critics  who  accept  the  Masoretic 
text  as  the  supreme  authority,  have  had  little  difficulty  in  answering 
the  latter  question.  Not  having  been  able  to  find  the  book  any- 
where in  a  Hebrew  dress,  they  have  argued  that  Esdras  A  is  a  mere 
recast  and  compilation  from  the  Greek  versions  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  This  view  has  been 
maintained  by  Keil,  by  Schiirer,  by  Bissell,  and  others.  It  has 
been,  however,  completely  demolished  by  the  critical  examination 
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of  the  text  of  Esdras  A,  which  has  shown  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  in  Hasting*s  Bible  Dictionary^  it  is  no  rechauffie  of  the 
other  Greek  text,  but  a  direct  and  independent  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  a  view  accepted  by  Michaelis,  Trendelenburg,  Pohlmann, 
Herzfeld,  Fritzche,  and  others  (see  article  Esdras,  Hasting's  Die- 
Honary,  p.  759). 

I  pointed  out  long  ago,  that  my  friend  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopadia^  had  shown  by  many  quotations  that  the  text  of  Esdras  A 
must  have  been  directly  and  independently  translated  from  the 
Hebrew.  Another  accomplished  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  has  also 
pointed  out  many  places  in  Esdras  A  in  which  distinct  Hebraisms 
can  be  traced.  Edward  Reuss,  in  his  elaborate  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  has  also  called  attention  to  the  same  fact. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Thackeray  has  given  almost  a  column  of  such  instances 
in  small  type,  and  he  adds  the  comment,  to  which  I  entirely 
subscribe :  "  These  few  instances  out  of  many  show  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  compiler  (or  the  author  of  the  version  he  is  using), 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  as  against  the  other  Greek  version, 
and  that  Esdras  A  is  an  important  authority  for  a  critical  emendation 
of  the  Hebrew  text "  {op.  cit,  p.  760). 

The  fact  that  it  is  no  rkchauffhe  version,  but  an  independent 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  adds  greatly  of  course  to  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  book,  for  the  original  from  which  it  was  trans- 
lated was  clearly  a  text  considerably  different  from  the  Masoretic 
text.  Let  us  therefore  try  and  fix  its  origin  and  history  a  little 
more  definitely. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clearly  a  very  old  text,  and  was  apparently 
universally  accepted  as  canonical  until  Jerome's  extraordinary  pro- 
nouncement against  it,  which  so  generous  a  critic  as  Dr.  Lupton 
describes  as  "Jerome's  somewhat  arbitrary  decision,"  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  accepted  long  after  by  some  of  the  most  reputable  and 
famous  of  the  Fathers.  It  occurs  in  the  Vatican  MS.  It  probably, 
as  has  been  shown,  occurred  in  the  Sinaitic  one,  which  has  lost 
some  leaves  here,  and  in  which  the  heading  Esdras  B  seems  to 
presuppose  a  heading  Esdras  A,  and  certainly  in  the  Alexandrian, 
and  in  fact  in  every  early  Greek  Bible  wherever  written.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  doubt  having  been  raised  about  its  value  and 
authority  until,  as  I  say,  Jerome,  classing  it  with  the  entirely  different 
apocalyptic  book  now  called  Esdras  II  in  our  Bibles  and  Esdras  IV 
in  the  Vulgate,  thrust  it  aside.     It  is,  as  Pohlmann  says,  quoted 
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apparently  as  authoritative  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  certainly  so  by  Clemens 
Alex.,  Origen  (the  greatest  and  profoundest  of  ancient  Biblical  critics), 
and  by  a  whole  catena  of  their  successors. 

It  not  only  occured,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  all  the  early  Greek 
codices,  but  in  them  it  filled  the  place  of  honour,  the  canonical 
Ezra  being  relegated  to  the  second  place.  It  was  in  fact  headed  in 
them  Esdras  A,  while  its  companion  was  headed  Esdras  B,  showing 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  scribes  and  editors  of  these  MSS.,  it  had  a 
greater  relative  authority,  if  not  a  greater  antiquity. 

It  was  Jerome  who  first  displaced  this  heading  and  gave  it  the 
new  style  of  Esdras  III  which  it  has  in  the  Vulgate. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  (when  the  Septuagint  Canon  was 
virtually  accepted  as  authoritative),  by  a  most  curious  aberration, 
Esdras  III  and  IV  and  the  Epistle  of  Manasseh  were  alone  excluded 
from  the  Canon  and  remitted  to  an  appendix,  a  kind  of  "  suspense 
account."  This  was  probably  due  to  Jerome^s  famous  phrase  about 
the  two  former  books  to  which  I  shall  revert  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
The  Protestants  at  the  Reformation  discarded  the  Old  Christian 
Bible  altogether,  which  had  the  sanction  of  antiquity  and  prestige 
and  authority,  and  accepted  Jerome's  fantastic  test  of  authenticity 
and  his  Canon  without  question,  and  they  placed  Esdras  A  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

As  we  have  seen,  every  primitive  authority,  both  the  MSS.  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  is  against  such  a  view,  but  we  can  go  a 
great  deal  further  back  than  this,  namely,  to  the  time  of  Josephus. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  to  the  value  and  importance  of  Esdras  A, 
is  in  fact  supreme  and  conclusive.  Let  us  remember  who  Josephus 
was,  and  what  was  his  purpose  in  writing  his  polemical  works.  He 
was  a  Temple  priest  and  a  Pharisee,  disliked  by  his  own  people 
because  of  his  subservience  to  the  Romans,  and  therefore  necessarily 
most  careful  in  regard  to  the  books  and  authorities  he  used,  for  his 
Jewish  contemporaries  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  find  him 
tripping.  He  had  every  motive  to  appeal  to  the  oldest  and  most 
authoritative  text  that  he  could  command. 

Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  well-known  fact  that  Josephus 
nowhere  uses  the  canonical  Ezra,  but  in  every  case  quotes  from  a 
text  like  Esdras  A  and  follows  the  order  of  its  narrative.  Here  I 
will  not  revert  to  my  own  statements  on  the  subject  in  former  years, 
but  will  extract  a  paragraph  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Thackeray  on 
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Esdras  in  Hasting's  New  Bible  Dictionary^  the  latest  pronounce- 
ment I  can  find  on  the  subject.  He  says  that  "Josephus  uses 
Esdras  A  in  his  description  of  the  Return  (Ant,  X,  i-v),  in  his  ac- 
count of  Josiah  (Ant.,  X,  iv,  5  flf).  He  agrees  with  it  in  shifting  the 
first  opposition  to  the  work  and  the  letter  to  the  Persian  king,  from 
its  place  in  the  canonical  Ezra  (altering  Artaxerxes  to  Cambyses)  j 
he  introduces  the  story  of  the  three  pages ;  with  Esdras  A  he  passes 
directly  from  the  end  of  Ezra  to  Neh.  8,  and  he  borrows  a  good 
deal  of  the  language  of  our  book."  This  states  tersely  what  I  had 
argued  for  years  ago,  and  I  completely  agree  with  it. 

The  fact  that  a  text  like  Esdras  A  was  the  text  used  by  Josephus 
and  not  the  canonical  Ezra,  ought  in  itself  long  ago  to  have  given  its 
proper  status.  It  takes  back  this  translation  beyond  the  time  when 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus  were  at  work  upon  their 
translations,  the  only  early  translations  from  the  Masoretic  text  that 
we  know  anything  of,  and  to  a  time  therefore  before  the  Greek 
canonical  Ezra  first  appeared,  to  a  time  in  fact  when  the  Masoretic 
text  had,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  not  been  compiled  and  arranged, 
for  that  is  now  generally  attributed  to  the  School  of  Jamnia  under 
the  influence  of  Rabbi  Akiba. 

It  is  plain  therefore  if  we  follow  inductive  methods,  that  the 
Greek  text  of  Esdras  A  is  older  than  the  Greek  text  of  the  canonical 
Ezra.  Mr.  Thackeray  in  accepting  my  conclusions  on  this  particular 
issue*  says,  "  The  existing  evidence  makes  it  probable  that  this  view 
is  so  far  corre.t,  that  Esdras  A  represents  the  first  attempt  to  present 
the  story  of  "  the  Return  "  in  a  Greek  dress  «•  ♦  ♦  Subsequently  a 
complete  (! ! !)  and  more  accurate  (!!!)  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
was  required,  which  was  supplied  by  what  is  now  called  the  LXX 
version  of  Ch.,  Ez.,  Neh."  {op,  cit,^  760).  With  the  general  conclusion 
here  stated  I  am  of  course  in  complete  agreement,  but  what  Mr. 
Thackeray  means  by  continually  calling  the  canonical  Ezra,  whose 
text  he  himself  describe  as  a  ser\*ile  copy  of  the  Masoretic  text, 
"  the  LXX  text,"  and  by  speaking  of  it  as  "  what  is  now  called  the 
LXX  version,"  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has 
seriously  examined  the  problem  who  would  call  it  a  LXX  text,  or 
who  doubts  that  the  canonical  Ezra  is  anything  else  than  a  very 
close  Greek  version  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Septuagint  at  all. 

*  See  also  Swete's  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  1900,  page  267, 
and  the  article  "  Ezra,"  Greek  version,  in  Cheyne's  Bible  Dictionary. 
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Let  us  however  proceed.  Mr.  Thackeray  having  reached  the 
conclusion  above  quoted,  turns  aside  from  his  own  better  judgment 
and  pursues  one  of  the  many  fantastic  ideas  of  Ewald,  whom  he 
quotes  habitually,  as  if  his  authority  had  not  become  as  obsolete  in 
these  discussions  as  last  summer's  sunshine.  That  master  of 
paradoxes  admitted  that  Esdras  A  is  based  on  a  translation  distinct 
and  separate  and  older  than  that  of  the  canonical  Ezra,  but  with  his 
perverse  anxiety  to  evolve  an  intricate  and  ingenious  conclusion, 
rather  than  a  plain  and  obvious  one,  he  postulated  a  translation  into 
Greek  of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  including  Ezra,  different  from  the 
''Septuagint  and  no  doubt  much  older;"  a  translation  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  and  of  whose  existence  we  have 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  except  the  necessities  of  Ewald's  own  a 
priori  hypothesis.  This  quite  transcendental  view  is  gravely  ac- 
cepted as  an  almost  inspired  dogma,  and  it  is  propounded  to  a  great 
mass  of  unwary  and  unlearned  readers,  in  a  work  of  such  wide 
authority  as  Hasting's  Bible  Dictionary,  as  a  genuine  result  of 
modern  science.  It  really  makes  one  despair  of  ridding  Theology 
of  transcendental  reasoning,  when  one  sees  pontifical  methods  of 
logic  like  this  substituted  for  induction.  Surely  when  we  have 
reached  the  point  we  have  done,  there  is  no  other  conclusion 
possible  than  that  Esdras  A  is  in  fact  the  Septuagint  text  of  the 
canonical  book  of  Ezra.  When  I  wrote  my  communications  in  the 
Academy  on  this  question,  in  which  I  had  come  quite  independently 
to  this  conclusion,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  had  not 
occurred  to  anyone  else.  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  in  fact 
been  in  a  measure  forestalled  by  Pohlmann  in  his  Memoir,  "  Ueber 
das  Ansehen  des  Apokryphischen  dritten  Buchs  Esras  "  (Tubingen, 
1859),  with  all  of  which  I  do  not  agree,  but  which  seems  to  me  a 
very  good  piece  of  literary  discussion.  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
his  sentence  in  regard  to  Esdras  A,  *'VVar  es  die  erste  Ueber- 
setzung  von  diesen  Theile  der  heilige  Schrift,  welche  als  solche  in 
die  Sammlung  der  LXX  aufgenommen  wurde"  {pp.  cit).  The 
conclusion  thus  reached  on  a  priori  grounds,  and  by  the  exhausting 
of  every  other  possible  solution,  is  confirmed  and  supported  by  all 
the  facts  known  to  me. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  authority  of  Josephus  himself.  So  far 
as  we  can  test  him,  Josephus  in  his  controversial  writings  always  uses 
the  Septuagint,  and  this  probably  for  the  very  good  reason  that  his 
opponents  could  thus  immediately  verify  his  references. 
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As  I  have  said,  in  dealing  with  the  period  covered  by  the  book 
of  Ezra,  he  always  follows  a  text  like  Esdras  A  and  not  the 
canonical  Ezra.  He  does  not  merely  adopt  its  matter,  however, 
from  some  common  original,  but,  as  Pohlmann  has  shown  by  several 
examples,  he  copies  its  language,  adopts  its  phrases,  follows  it  in  its 
expansions  and  contractions  of  the  narrative,  etc.  He  uses  its 
orthography  in  his  proper  names  and  follows  its  chronology,  and 
where  the  two  texts  differ,  he  is  never  found  siding  with  the 
canonical  Ezra  against  it  (vide  op,  city  p.  259).  There  cannot  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  authority  Josephus  followed  was  our 
Esdras  A  in  the  form  we  have  it. 

If  this  be  so,  and  if  Josephus  habitually  used  the  Septuagint  as 
the  authority  for  the  rest  of  his  work,  why  should  he  have  abandoned 
it  in  the  case  of  this  part  of  his  narrative  ?  Why  should  he  have 
deserted  the  Septuagint  and  gone  away  to  some  other  version  or 
compilation  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  has  been  in- 
vented by  a  German  critic  to  meet  the  theological  and  other 
prejudices  of  the  writer,  and  been  adopted,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
largely  because  it  is  a  German  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Thackeray  ?  To 
my  mind  the  fact  that  Josephus,  who  continually  uses  the  Septuagint 
version,  quotes  Esdras  A  and  that  Greek  text  alone  for  its  period,  is 
a  conclusive  proof  that  Esdras  A  was  in  fact  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  book  and  nothing  else  ;  but  the  evidence  of  Josephus  can  be 
clenched  by  perhaps  an  even  more  important  and  positive  proof  which 
I  published  years  ago,  but  which  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  notice 
in  his  article,  an  article  in  which  he  does  me  the  favour  of  referring 
to  me  at  some  length,  and  also  to  adopt  my  main  contention  in 
this  behalf. 

I  will  quote  the  passage  I  formerly  wrote,  from  a  memoir  I 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  meeting  of  the  Oriental 
Congress  :  "  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  ihat  in  Origen's 
Hexaplar  transcript  of  the  Septuagint,  Esdras  A  took  the  place  of 
the  canonical  Ezra.  Dr.  Gwynne  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the 
Syriac  catena  contained  in  MS.  Add.  12 168  B.M.,  which  is  pro- 
fessedly based  upon  the  Syriac  Hexaplar  of  Paul  of  Telia,  which 
was  again  taken  from  Origen's  Hexaplar,  Esdras  A  takes  the  place  of 
the  canonical  Ezra."  The  MS.  in  question  is  one  of  the  Nitrian 
collection,  and  was  written  in  the  Vlllth  century,  and  the  fact  that 
Paul  of  Telba  included  Esdras  A  in  his  version  is,  as  Dr.  Lupton, 
says,  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
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book.  The  extracts  in  question  are  expressly  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  version  of  the  LXX. 

Origen,  who  is  the  best  authority  we  can  find  on  such  a  point, 
and  whose  evidence  would  be  immediately  accepted  as  conclusive 
upon  it  but  for  the  wilderness  of  barren  hypotheses  which  have 
obscured  this  question,  accepted  Esdras  A  as  the  true  Septuagint 
text  of  the  canonical  Ezra.  If  we  do  not  accept  his  testimony  on 
such  a  point,  whither  are  we  to  turn?  Jerome  himself,  in  his 
preface  to  Kings,  Chronicles,  etc.,  seems,  as  the  same  commentator 
says,  to  allow  that  Esdras  A  was  in  fact  in  the  Septuagint.  Dr. 
Lupton  further  points  out  that,  to  Esdras  A  in  Walton's  Polyglot 
there  is  at  the  beginning  a  Syriac  note  stating  it  was  made  "ex 
traditione  LXX,*'  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  this  that  Origen  quotes 
from  Esdras  A,  iv,  59,  in  his  Hom.  IX  in  Josuam. 

This  exhausts  the  external  evidence,  but  there  still  remains  the 
internal. 

The  fact  that  the  canonical  Daniel  as  it  occurs  in  nearly  every 
Greek  MS.  and  in  the  Vulgate  is  not  the  Septuagint  version,  but 
that  of  Theodotion,  is  specially  attested  by  Jerome.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  Septuagint  Daniel  has  survived  to  our  day 
and  is  preserved  in  the  so-called  MS.  Chisianus.  Dr.  Gwynne 
many  years  ago  favoured  me  with  his  very  valuable  opinion,  that  the 
diction  and  phrases  of  the  Greek  in  Esdras  A  are  so  close  and  in 
places  so  identical  with  those  in  the  Chisian  Daniel,  that  he  was 
convinced  the  two  were  translated  by  the  same  person.  In  his 
article  on  Theodotion  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  he  has 
collected  a  number  of  examples  of  what  he  means,  which  are  very 
striking.  If,  therefore,  as  is  not  disputed,  the  Chisian  Daniel  is  the 
Septuagint  version  of  that  book,  then  surely  it  follows  from  these 
facts  that  the  much  despised  Esdras  A  is  also  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Ezra.  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Thackeray's  gyratory  mental 
attitude  on  this  question. 

Notwithstanding  his  own  previous  adhesion  to  Ewald's  phantom 
version,  he  says,  "  In  view  of  other  parallels  between  the  books 
(/>.,  the  Septuagint  Daniel  and  Esdras  A),  another  explanation  is 
more  probable,  that  the  translations  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
hand'* — the  italics  are  Mr.  Thackeray's.  Again,  he  says,  "in  one 
place  the  same  Aramaic  phrase,  '  And  his  house  shall  be  made  a 
dung  hill,'  is  mistranslated  or  paraphrased  in  the  same  way  "  (see 
Esdras  A,  6,  31,  and  Daniel,  ii,  5).     Exactly  so,  but  how  is  this  to 
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be  equated  with  his  previous  statements  ?  It  can  surely  only  be 
equated  with  the  conclusion  that  both  the  Chisian  Daniel  and 
Esdras  A  are  the  Septuagint  versions  of  the  two  books,  which  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  language  of  Esdras  A  is  also 
precisely  that  of  the  Septuagint  Esther,  which  Mr.  Thackeray  in 
fact  allows. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  only  one  reason  apparently  for  throwing  over 
the  whole  catena  of  proofs  that  Esdras  A  is  the  Septuagint  version, 
in  favour  of  Ewald's  daring  invention,  namely,  that  in  regard  to 
certain  passages  Esdras  A  and  the  canonical  Ezra  often  agree 
literally  in  the  Greek,  and  even  in  rare  and  unfamiliar  words,  and  they 
also  agree  sometimes  in  their  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  text 
These  coincidences  and  divergences  are  supposed  to  point  to 
Esdras  A  having  followed  the  canonical  Ezra  or  some  earlier 
common  source.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  himself  pointed  out  the 
ineffectiveness  of  this  argument  in  certain  cases ;  but  suppose  we 
grant  it  all,  it  seems  to  me  to  prove  the  very  reverse  of  what  Ewald 
contends  for.  If  the  canonical  Ezra  be  a  translation  of  the  Masoretic 
text  and  nothing  more,  it  must  have  been  made  by  Aquila,Theodotion, 
or  Symmachus,  probably  by  Theodotion.  If  Esdras  A  is  the  true 
Septuagint  text,  it  must  have  been  older  than  any  of  them.  Hence 
the  coincidences  and  divergences  instead  of  pointing  to  the  translator 
of  Esdras  A  having  followed  the  translator  of  the  canonical  Ezra,  or 
a  common  source,  it  rather  points  to  Theodotion  having,  naturally 
and  necessarily,  had  before  him  the  other  Greek  translations  of  the 
Bible  then  available  when  making  his  own,  and  among  these  most 
certainly  would  be  the  venerable  document  we  call  the  Septuagint 
Is  it  not  perfectly  certain  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  sometimes 
follow  the  phraseology  of  the  latter  ?  Test  it  by  any  similar  case 
elsewhere,  and  only  one  answer  is  possible.  But  this  explanation  is 
too  simple  for  some  great  minds.  They  must  have  a  far-fetched 
explanation,  and  if  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it,  they  gaily 
invent  it,  as  Ewald  invented  his  "  Mirage  text,"  '*  a  Greek  translation 
older  and  independent  of  the  Septuagint,"  a  mere  creation  of  dream- 
land. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  as  clearly  as  anything  can  be  shown,  that 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  canonical  Ezra  is  the  book  of  Esdras  A, 
and  I  hope  sincerely  the  editors  of  the  Great  Cambridge  Edition  of 
the  Septuagint  will  discard  from  their  edition  a  book  like  the 
canonical  Ezra,  which  has  no  right  to  be  there  any  more  than 
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Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  ought  to  be  there;  and  will  give  us 
instead,  what  we  much  need,  namely,  a  collation  of  the  MS>.  and  a 
scientific  text  of  Esdras  A,  for  which  we  have  ample  materials. 
Fortunately  Jerome's  mean  opinion  of  the  book  led  to  its  being 
preserved  in  the  Vulgate  in  a  form  largely  untouched  and  uncon- 
taminated  by  his  most  unfortunate  editorial  hand,  and  largely  free 
therefore  from  his  emendations  and  h*s  eclectic  changes,  and  we 
probably  have  in  the  Latin  Esdras  A  a  fairly  clean  translation  from 
the  primitive  Septuagint. 

We  may  hope  at  the  same  time  that  the  division  of  Chronicles  i 
and  2  and  Ezra  into  three  fragments  will  disappear  also,  and  that  we 
shall  have  the  whole  of  them  in  one  continuous  book  as  they  were 
originally  written,  a  fact  for  which  Esdras  A  is  an  excellent  witness, 
for  it  passes  straight  on  over  the  present  gap  between  Chronicles 
and  Ezra. 

And  lastly,  we  may  hope  that  the  ridiculous  reduplicated  verses 
will  disappear  also.  They  are  an  excellent  witness  to  the  mechanical 
machinery  employed  by  the  Masorets  to  preserve  their  text  from 
corruption,  but  they  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  Christian  Bible^ 
where  they  are  a  mere  blemish  and  make  the  enemy  blaspheme. 

In  regard  to  the  contents  of  Esdras  A  and  of  their  value  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  canonical  Ezra,  I  must  reserve  my 
remarks  for  another  occasion,  and  will  only  say  now,  that  a  text 
which  was  accepted  as  his  authority  by  so  great  a  Jewish  scholar  as 
Josephus,  and  which  was  accepted  as  authentic  by  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  and  by  almost  every  primitive  father,  will  need  a 
great  deal  more  effective  answering  than  a  few  very  positive  and 
very  ill-placed  obiter  dicta  from  even  so  good  a  scholar  as  Mr; 
Thackeray. 
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A   MYTHOLOGICAL  TEXT   FROM   MEMPHIS. 
By  F.  W.  Read  and  A.  C.  Bryant,  B.A. 

Introduction. 


The  very  valuable  and  interesting  mythological  text  which 
subject  of  this  paper,  is  engraved  on  a  slab  of  black  basalt  now 
British  Museum  (Southern  Egyptian  Gallery)^  where  it  is  numl 
135.*     The  slab  measures  54^  inches  by  36^  inches,  and  is  stal 
have  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Earl  Spencer  in  18051 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  previous  history.     The  inscri| 
itself  states  that  it  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Pte^u  at  Mem] 
and  it  may  thus  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  few  relics  of] 
ancient  and  important  centre  of  religious  thought. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  attaching  to  it  on  this  and 
grounds,  it  has  hitherto  hardly  received  the  attention  whi« 
importance  deserves.      A  copy   was  published  by  Sharpe  in 
Egyptian    Inscriptions    (ist   Series,    36-38).       This,    howeverj 
inaccurate  and  defective  in   the  extreme,  and  a  translation  wl 
he  gives  elsewhere  of  a  small  portion  of  the  text  is  even 
unfortunate  {Egyptian  Mythology^  14).     Sir  Peter  Renouf  trans! 
portions  of  the  text  which  are  given  almost  perfectly  by  Sharpe.    (1 
Hibbert  Lectures  (1879)  ^S^>  ^or  part  of  line  5,  and  220  for  pai 
lines   6-9,  II,   and    12.)     A   few   sentences    may  also  be   fouj 
in  Brugsch,    Dictionnaire   Hikroglyphique^   V,    3,    271  ;    VI,   4I 
Dictionnaire   Geographique,    118,  754;  and   De   Roug^,    Mtlan^ 
Arch^oiogiqueSy  I,  20,  21, 

An    interlinear    Latin   translation    (with    notes)  was  made 
Goodwin  and  published  by  Chabas  in  the  Melanges  Egyptologiqt 
(3rd  Series,  I,  247)  ;  but  it  is  hardly  up  to  his  usual  level.     It  sufie 
besides  from  the  radical  defect  of  being  wholly  based  on  Shj 
misleading    copy.      Many  of   the    emendations    are,    it    is   tnii 
distinguished  by  great  critical  acumen,  and  accurately  restore  thi 
original  text,  but  others  are  not  so  happy ;  and  in  many  cases  he  hi 
failed  to  notice  that  the  text  on  which  he  was  working  was  corrupt 
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It  is,  moreover,  unfortunate  that  copies  of  the  volume  in  which  the 
translation  is  published  are  very  scarce,  so  much  so  that  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  does  not  possess  one,  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  does.* 

The  copy  of  the  text  here  given  is  the  result  of  most  careful  and 
repeated  examinations  of  the  slab,  which,  however,  does  not  stand  in 
a  good  light,  and  is  too  cumbersome  and  firmly  fixed  to  be  easily 
removed.  A  squeeze  would  have  been  worse  than  useless.  This 
means  of  reproduction  was  employed  by  Sharpe,  with  the  result  that 
mere  flaws  and  breakages  in  the  stone  appear  in  his  copy  as 
hieroglyphic  characters.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  a  very  few — and 
only  a  very  few — cases  a  doubt  as  to  our  reading  may  be  felt  by 
other  observers,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may  he  able  to  add 
to  what  we  have  deciphered.  To  facilitate  this,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  insert  every  character  that  we  could  find,  which  may,  besides, 
have  the  advantage  of  enabling  scholars  elsewhere  to  identify 
fragments  of  other  copies  which  may  have  been  overlooked.  We 
have  also  numbered  the  lines  continuously  from  right  to  left,  which 
will  be  found  more  convenient  for  reference  than  Sharpens  clumsy 
arrangement.  In  preparing  our  translation  we  have  made  full  use  of 
the  work  of  our  predecessors,  and  must  particularly  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  Goodwin.  We  have,  however,  felt  frequently 
compelled  to  dissent  from  his  rendering  even  in  passages  which  are 
correctly  given  by  Sharpe.  For  comparison  we  have  added  a  copy 
of  Goodwin's  translation,  in  which  the  words  based  on  errors  in 
Sharpe  are  indicated  by  italics.  The  curious  mixture  of  Latin  and 
English  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  part  of  the  translation 
is  to  be  found  in  his  remarks  on  the  text,  and  these  are  in  English. 

The  actual  inscription  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum 
dates,  as  is  stated  in  the  first  horizontal  line,  from  the  reign  of  a 
king  whose  personal  name  is  erased,  but  whose  throne  name  was 


c^ra- 


Although  several  kings  of  this  name  are  known 


to  the  monuments,  there  is  only  one  of  them  whose  titles  correspond 
fully  with  those  on  the  slab,  and  this  is,  of  course,  ^abaka,  of  the 

*  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that,  when  we  first  contemplated  the 
publication  of  the  text,  Sir  Peter  Renouf  wrote  to  us :  "  I  am  extremely  glad 
that  yoa  have  thought  of  giving  a  correct  text  and  a  new  translation  of  the 

tablet  in  question I  once  intended  to  do  this  work  myself,  but  gave 

up  the  intention  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  other  occupation." 
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25th  Dynasty,  circa  700  B.C.*     In  fact,  the  outline  of  part  of  the 
\   \  is  still  visible  in  the  left  hand  cartouche. 

The  original  text  of  the  inscription,  however,  belongs  to  a  very 
much  earlier  period  than  that  of  ^baka,  having  been  merely  copied 

afresh  (/w^vw  J^  ^w_w_)  ^^  ^^^  orders  from  a  tablet  set  up  by 

his  predecessors  /  ^0   ^^'^^   ^^   ^^  course  of  time  had 

become  "  worm-eaten  "  ( nr  ^i^  S?^  ^s.    OlR.  I .t    An  inspec- 

tion of  the  slab  confirms  this  statement,  for  the  text  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  blank  spaces,  where  there  has  evidently  never  been 
any  writing  at  all ;  in  one  case  a  whole  line  is  left  entirely  blank. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  older  inscription 
was  so  badly  preserved  that  in  some  places  it  quite  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  the  copyist.  So  far  as  he  could  understand  it,  however, 
he  performed  his  task  with  great  fidelity  and  accuracy,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  have  the  actual  words,  for  the  most  part  in 
the  actual  spelling  of  the  ancient  text.  Sometimes  the  words  and 
signs  are  closely  crowded  together;  at  other  times  we  find  them 
spread  widely  apart.^  The  reason  for  this  is,  without  doubt,  that  the 
scribe  wished  to  make  each  column  in  his  copy  correspond  with  a 
column  in  the  original ;  but  when  he  happened  to  have  miscalculated 
the  spacing  of  the  words  in  any  column,  instead  of  inserting  or 
omitting  phonetic  complements  or  determinatives,  which  would  have 
been  the  most  natural  way  of  restoring  the  balance,  he  preferred  to 
cramp  his  writing  or  to  space  it  out  excessively  as  the  case  might  be, 
so  that  every  character  of  the  original  should  be  reproduced  without 

I 

alteration.  The  misplacing  of  columns  5  and  6  (see  note  14) 
conclusively  proves  that  the  copy  was  made  line  for  line.  That  the 
scribe  neglected  to  make  the  temptingly  obvious  restoration  indicated 
in  our  remarks  on  line  51  (see  p.  169),  also  goes  to  show  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  with  which  he  executed  his  copy. 

If  then  we  can  rely  on  the  inscription  set  up  by  order  of  ^baka 
accurately  reproducing  the  original  text,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to 
determine  roughly  by  internal  evidence  when  that  older  text  was 

^  See  £.  Brugsch  and  Bouriant,  Le  Livre  des  I^ois,  113  ;  Lepsius,  Kdni^buckf 
XLVII. 

t  See  second  horizontal  line. 

X  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  reproduce  in  our  copy  these  purely 
mechanical  defects. 
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first  written.  The  following  appear  to  be  the  most  important 
points : — 

1.  The  syntax  is  good;  thus,  for  instance,  the  relative  pre- 
positions ^  and   HH   ^^  are  not  infrequently  used,  and  always 

with  grammatical  correctness.  The  feminine  and  plural  forms  of 
adjectives  are  also  used  in  agreement  with  their  substantives.  It  is 
true  that  the  crude  forms  of  both  prepositions  and  adjectives  are 
sometimes  found  where  an  inflected  form  would  be  appropriate. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  text ;  the 
inflected  forms  alone  were  specialised,  the  crude  forms  were 
universal. 

2.  The  text  is  characterised  by  an  extraordinary  absence  of 
determinatives,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
translation  of  some  passages. 

3.  The  phonetic  value  of  the  sign  \J'  «  ^  a  instead  of  (1  n . 
This  spelling  is  constantly  found  in  the  Pyramid  Texts.  The  very 
curious  form  ^^-w-  j  ^^  nostrils  *  (line  9)  may  also  be  paralleted 
in  the  Pyramid  Texts,  e.g.,  U.  219,  T.  33,  and  P.  566.!     The  use  of 

in  words  which  in  later  times  are  written  with  c^^  is  very 
common  in  these  inscriptions. 

4.  The  old  forms  ^v    and  ^  are  invariably  used  in  place  of 

the  later  ■" and  © .     The  hawk  of  Heru  also  invariably  appears 

as  in  the  Pyramid  Texts,  without  the  vertical  stroke  over  the  back, 
which  is  regularly  used  later. 

5.  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  in  the  Zeiischrift  fur  Aegyptische  Sprache^ 
XXX,  9,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pyramid  Texts  make 

a  distinction  between    I  and  —<*— .     In  every  case   in  which  an 

independent  word  quoted  by  him  occurs  in  our  text  this  distinction 
is  rigorously  observed,  irrespective  of  symmetry  in  writing.    Possibly 

the  erroneous  (1  ^v     I  for  (1  ^v   — h— ,  in  line  4,  may  be  due  to 

•  Incorrectly  given  by  Goodwin  as  ^f  £S . 

t  The  P3rramid  Texts  are  referred  to  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  system 
introduced  by  Schack-Scbackenbourg  in  his  Index  zu  den  Pyramidentexten.  U  = 
LTnas ;  T  =•  Teta  ;  P  =  Pepi  I ;  M  =  Merenra ;  N  «  Pepi  II  (Neferkara). 
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a  confusion  with  (1  ^v     I  "in  it."     In  the  cases  of  the  causative 

prefix    I  and  the  pronominal  suffixes     I  and    |/^^^/vw  the  scribe  is 

not  quite  so  accurate.  The  proportion  is  about  four  true  forms  to 
one  false.  Even  if  all  the  forms  are  correctly  copied  from  the 
original  inscription,  these  numbers  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  in  view  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
— iH-  is  used,  and  the  fact  that  the  customary  forms  of  the  suffixes 
would  be  more  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  scribe  than  those 
of  words  generally,  that  he  did  not  follow  his  copy.     It  would  appear 

that  even  in  Pyramid  times  the  confusion  between    I  and  — ^^ 

already  beginning,  as  we  find,   tf^.,  that  T.    75   has— ••— ,  where 

U.  196,  M.  229,  and  N.  607  have   I. 

6.  Our  text  agrees  with  the  Pyramids  in  not  giving  the  plural 
suffixes  the  determinative  of  plurality.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
considerable  antiquity,  as  some  fairly  old  texts  that  have  retained 

n  write  n    . 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  it  appears  that  our  text  certainly 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  from  the  5th 
Dynasty. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  another  inscription  which 
has  been  mutilated  at  so  many  different  times  and  from  such  different 
motives.  The  earliest  erasure  was  doubtless  that  of  the  name  of 
^abaka.  This  would  presumably  be  effected  by  one  of  the  rulers  of 
Memphis  under  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria.  Next  came  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  name  of  Suti.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Tiele  that  the 
hatred  of  this  god  reached  its  height  under  Persian  influence 
However  this  may  be,  our  text  makes  it  certain  that  his  name  was 
not  erased  till  a  comparatively  late  period  of  Egyptian  history.  At 
the  beginning  of  line  55,  the  person  who  hacked  out  the  figure  of 

Suti  has  also  ingeniously  altered  the  text  by  providing  the  sign 


with  a  beak,  and  so  making  it  appear  somewhac  like  ^^  •      This 

literally  mechanical  method  of  editing  no  doubt  satisfied  the 
theological  prejudices  of  the  editor ;  it  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
it  makes  nonsense  of  the  legend  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  most 
extensive  damage  of  all  has  been  done  in  much  more  modem  times, 
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though  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when.  The  slab  has  evidently 
been  used  as  a  lower  mill-stone.  For  this  purpose,  a  rectangular 
piece  has  been  cut  out  of  the  centre,  from  which  deep  grooves 
radiate  in  all  directions.  The  preservation  of  the  text  at  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  slab  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  millstone 
was  not  large  enough  to  reach  those  parts.  As  far  as  it  extended 
everything  has  been  obliterated,  except  a  few  characters  here  and 
there. 

The  first  vertical  line  of  the  text  commences  abruptly  with  the 
statement  that  "  he  came  as  a  bringer  of  protection,"  and  this  led 
Goodwin  to  infer  that  some  account  of  the  life  of  Ausari  must  have 
preceded.  We  think,  however,  that  the  words,  "  Thus  Ausari  came," 
&c.,  are  intended  as  a  gloss  on  the  abrupt  opening  sentence;  and  in 
this  view  our  first  vertical  line  may  well  represent  the  commencement 
of  the  original  text.  The  fact  that  the  inscription  is  bounded  on  the 
right  by  an  unbroken  line,  while  it  is  not  so  on  the  left,  would  also 
s^m  to  indicate  that  Sabaka's  scribe  regarded  the  text  as  perfect  on 
the  one  side  and  not  on  the  other. 

«•  H'  ••  •li- 

lt seems  clear  that  in  lines  1-4  we  have  a  mythological  account 
of  the  daily  journey  across  the  sky  of  the  sun  personified  as  Ausari. 
He  first  comes  "  from  the  Fortress  of  the  Chief,"  which  Goodwin 
identified  with  great  probability  with  the  Fortress  of  Ant'.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  and  the  other  localities  mentioned  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  Egypt.  The  Fortress  of  Ant'  would  appear  to  be  the 
place  from  which  the  sun  rises.  In  U.  298,  299  (see  also  T.  146, 
147  ;  M.  199;  and  N.  542,  543)  we  read : 

"  It  is  Anpu  who  is  chief  of  the  Residents  in  the  West ;  it  is  Ant't 
who  is  chief  of  the  Nomes  of  the  East."  Anpu,  the  well  known  god 
of  the  West,  or  region  of  sunset,  is  thus  contrasted  with  Ant',  the 
god  of  the  East,  or  region  of  sunrise.  It  is  true  that  "  the  building 
of  the  Fortress  of  the  Chief"  is  mentioned  in  line  40,  but  the  place 
whence  the  sun  rises  being  once  conceived  as  a  Fortress,  it  would 
of  course  have  to  be  built.  Ausari  then  crosses  over  the  sky  and 
reaches  the  earth  again  and  enters  "  the  sanctuaries  of  the  lords  of 
eternity."  We  are  distinctly  told  that  he  passes  **  on  the  roads  of 
Ra  "  (the  sun-god),  so  that  the  meaning  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt. 
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Then  follows  the  slory  of  the  submersion  or  drowning  of  Ausari.  This 
legend  is  very  rarely  referred  to  in  Egyptian  literature,  and  Renouf  s 
conjecture  {Hibbert  Lectures  (1879),  114,  115)  that  it  was  peculiar  to 
the  north  of  Egypt,  because  there  only  the  sun  appears  to  set  in  the 
sea,  is  a  highly  probable  one.  That  the  events  were  believed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  north  is  evident  from  line  55.  Ausit  and  Nebithait 
as  goddesses  of  the  solar  light,  are  naturally  present  at  the  sub- 
mersion. 

I'he  solar  view  of  the  text  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Pyramids. 


^ .     "  Unas  comes  forth  upon  that  ladder  which  his  father 

Ra  makes  for  him.  Heru  and  Suti  seize  upon  the  hand  of  Unas  ; 
they  conduct  him  to  the  Tuat "  (U.  493  ;  N.  946).  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  what  is  referred  to  here  is  the 
daily  journey  of  the  sun,  and  the  whole  passage  is  strikingly  parallel 
to  our  text.  Unas  (=  Ausari)  comes  forth  on  a  ladder  which  Ra 
makes  for  him,  just  as  Ausari  goes  on  the  roads  of  Ra.  Heru  and 
Suti  seize  upon  Unas  as  Ausit  and  Nebithait  seize  upon  Ausari.  In 
the  above  text  Unas  is  conducted  to  the  Tuat :  in  our  text  Ausari  is 
drowned.  In  one  case  he  sets  into  the  earth,  in  the  other  into  the 
sea.  The  following  will  show  the  very  close  (almost  verbal)  agree- 
ment of  the  two  texts  : — 


A/WWN 


©• 


We  next  have  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  creation  according 
to  Egyptian  beliefs.  It  is  neither  complete  nor  consistent  with 
itself,  and  contains  some  repetitions ;  very  possibly  it  is  a  composite 
document.  The  creation  generally  appears  to  be  attributed  to 
Ptehu  ;  but  in  the  list  of  the  bodily  functions  in  lines  8  and  9  the 
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associate  gods  are  introduced  in  a  somewhat  strange  way.  After  an 
account  of  the  making  of  ''  the  dexterity  of  the  hands  and  the  walking 
of  the  feet,"  we  are  told  that  "  the  associate  gods  created  the  sight 
of  the  eyes,  the  hearing  of  the  ears,  and  the  breathing  of  the  nostrils." 
We  do  not  know  why  these  functions  were  classified  in  this  particular 
way,  but  as  they  all  have  their  seat  in  the  head,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  at  logical  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

The  mythological  doctrine  contained  in  the  sentence :  **  His 
associate  gods  in  his  presence  are  the  teeth  and  lips,  the  joints 
and  hands  of  Tmu,  for  these  became  the  associate  gods,"  is 
identical  with  that  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  \ 

M     TO^      ^       ^  r     "It  is  Ra  creating  his   limbs,   which 

became  those  gods  who  are  with  Ra"  (L.  T.  17,  4).* 

«  «  *  *  «  • 

The  left  hand  portion  of  the  slab  reproduces  at  least  three  (and 
probably  more)  independent  texts.  The  few  phrases  which  have 
escaped  destruction  at  the  commencement  of  this  part  of  the  in- 
scription, suggest  a  somewhat  later  recension  of  the  text  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  slab.  Too  little  remains  to  enable  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  out,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  could  have  been  no 
agreement  with  the  latter  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  account  of 
the  submersion  of  Ausari  ends  at  the  top  of  line  4.  From  this  it 
may  be  argued  that  what  follows  in  line  4  is  a  distinct  text,  though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  to  this  view. 

So  far  the  matter  is  comparatively  simple ;  we  now  arrive  at  a 
more  difficult  portion  of  the  inscription.  Here,  as  we  think,  are  two 
originally  independent  texts,  artificially  intertwined  to  produce  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  unity.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
religious  texts  treated  in  this  way.  Writings  relating  to  the  same 
subject  tend  to  be  brought  together,  no  matter  how  gross  the  con- 
tradiction between  them,  as  witness  the  various  sections  of 
Chapter  125  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead^\  and  (a  still  closer  parallel) 
the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents  of  the  Hexateuch.  Our 
texts  refer  to  the  rule  of  the  gods  on  earth,  and  their  possession  of 
the  tw^o  crowns  of  South  and  North,  and  the  corresponding  titles  of 

*  See  Renouf,  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead^  43,  44. 
t  Renouf,  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead^  220-1. 
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Seten  and  Nat.  According  to  the  longer  of  the  two  texts,  Suti  was 
Seten  and  Heru  was  Nat  ;  according  to  the  other,  Heru  was  Seten 
Nat,  as  he  is  also  in  line  i  of  our  inscription.  These  two  theories 
are  to  be  traced  constantly  in  the  Egyptian  records.  The  longer, 
and  without  doubt  the  older,  account  occupies  parts  of  lines  47,  48, 
51,  and  52,  and  the  whole  of  lines  53-56.  According  to  this  very 
interesting  text,  the  rival  claims  of  Heru  and  Suti  were  settled  by  a 
treaty  which  was  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  Sebu,  who 
also  guaranteed  its  execution.  Sebu  may  be  supposed  to  have  acted 
either  as  head  of  the  family  or  as  earth>god;  we  think  the  latter. 
In  the  Pyramid  Texts  he  is  emphatically  the  earth  (see  notes  25 
and  27) ;  and  it  is  significant  that  while  the  later  text  lays  stress  on 
his  relationship  to  Heru,  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  here.  Sebu 
summons  Heru  and  Suti  to  appear  before  him ;  they  take  up  their 
positions  on  two  adjacent  hillocks  and  solemnly  fix  their  boundaries, 
both  using  the  same  formula.  Sebu  then  appoints  Suti  to  be  Seten 
(king  of  the  South)  and  Heru  to  be  Nat  (king  of  the  North)  ;  and 
the  account  is  fitly  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  offerings  to 
Sebu  by  the  great  company  of  the  gods.  A  reference  to  the  trans- 
lation will  show  that  we  have  here  a  continuous  and  consistent 
story. 

The  second  and  later  account  is  wedged  in  between  two  frag- 
ments of  the  first,  occupying  parts  of  lines  52-49,  which  are  to  be 
read  from  left  to  right,  and  not  vice  versdy  like  the  rest  of  the 
inscription.  Here  we  are  told  how  Sebu  gave  his  inheritance  to 
Heru,  "  who  is  the  son  of  his  son,  the  first-born  of  his  body."  He 
becomes  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  and  the  double  crown  (Urit-hekaiu, 
the  great  one  of  magicalivirtues)  flourishes  upon  his  head.  Here, 
again,  is  a  rational  and  consistent  story,  but  one  quite  incompatible 
with  that  into  which  it  has  been  interpolated. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  scribe  produced  this  strange 
combination  ignorantly  or  intentionally,  and  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  did  so  intentionally.  The  fact  that  one  story  is 
written  in  a  different  direction  from  the  other  is  in  itself  suspicious, 
for,  while  it  is  well  known  that  there  7uere  scribes  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  end  of  a  text  from  the  beginning,  the  general  character 
of  the  work  shows  that  this  scribe  was  not  of  that  class.  If  he  knew 
the  true  direction  of  one  story,  he  must  have  known  equally  well  that 
of  the  other.  A  little  consideration  will  show  us  his  mode  of 
working.     On  looking  at  the  upper  parts  of  lines  51-53,  we  see  that 
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they  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table — a  favourite  device  with 
Egyptian  scribes  of  all  periods.  In  column  5 1  Sebu  addresses  Heru 
and  Suti ;  in  the  next  column  he  addresses  Heru  alone  ;  and  in  the 
next  Suti  alone.  After  each  speech  there  is  a  blank,  and  then  two 
compartments  are  formed  by  horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the 
columns.  In  line  51  the  upper  compartment  is  blank,  but  was 
without  doubt  intended  to  contain  the  figures  of  Heru  and  Suti ; 
the  lower  compartment  contains  the  corresponding  emblems  of 
North  and  South.  In  the  next  column  the  upper  compartment 
contains  the  figure  of  Heru  and  the  lower  the  emblem  of  the  North ; 
and  in  the  last  column  the  corresponding  positions  are  filled  by  Suti 
and  the  emblem  of  the  South,  We  think  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
original  text  the  tabular  arrangement  did  not  extend  below  the  third 
horizontal  line,  as  the  narrative  runs  on  logically  and  naturally  after 
the  lower  compartment  in  line  53.  But  here  the  redactor  saw  his 
opportunity.  Why  not  insert  in  the  column  devoted  to  Hem  a  text 
to  the  glory  of  that  god  ?  This  being  decided  on,  the  interpolated 
text  must  run  to  the  right,  since  there  was  no  room  for  it  on  the  left, 
and  by  consequence  the  part  of  the  first  narrative  that  preceded  the 
speeches  of  Sebu  must  be  separated  from  them  by  the  space  neces- 
sary to  contain  the  interpolated  text.  That  these  three  lines  were 
not  originally  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  in  their  lower  parts  is  still 
evident,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  scribe.  Had  they  been 
so,  lines  51  and  53,  as  well  as  line  52,  would  have  contained 
something  appropriate  to  the  gods  mentioned  in  them;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  latter  line — ^just  at  the  very  point  where,  for  other 
reasons,  we  have  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  interpolation — 
that  there  is  any  special  relation  between  the  god  addressed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  line  and  the  matter  in  the  lower  part. 

There  still  remain  small  portions  of  the  text  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  definite  positions.  The  upper  portions  of  lines 
45-50  are  of  but  little  importance,  and  we  have  not  attempted  to 
translate  them  ;  they  show  marked  aflftnities  with  the  interpolated 
"  Heru  "  story  below,  but  make  no  connected  sense.  Line  59  has 
been  attached  to  the  first  story,  and  line  60  to  the  second,  as  their 
language  seems  to  connect  them  respectively  with  these  two  texts, 
but  no  certain  opinion  can  be  formed  regarding  such  mere  frag- 
ments as  these.  Line  57  we  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  trans- 
lation ;  it  appears  to  belong  to  quite  a  different  text  from  the  other 
matter  in  this  part  of  the  slab. 
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The  nome  (  <C=<  j  An,  in  which  the  boundary  of  the  two  earths 

is  said  to  be,  was  the  22nd  (supplementary)  nome  of  Lower  Egypt, 
situate  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  Memphite  nome 
(Brugsch, /?/>/.  Geog,y  11 7-1 20).  Here  was  the  "  mountain  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth  "  on  which  the  treaty  was  made.  The  boundary 
thus  defined  is  practically  the  same  as  that  symbolically  indicated  in 
line  48,  where  we  are  told  that  "  the  two  pillars  of  the  gateway  of 
the  House  of  Pte^u  (/>.,  Memphis)  are  Heru  and  Suti.'* 

The  town    III  ^^  ®  Sesesu,  in  which  Suti  is  said  to  have  been 

born  must  have  been  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  as  Suti's  territory 
extends  from  it  to  An,  just  as  Heru's  territory  extends  from  the  sea 
in  the  north,  where  his  father  was  drowned,  to  An.  Brugsch 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  Fayum  (Diet.  Geog,j  752-754, 
and  717,  718).  The  town  is,  however,  found  in  parallelism  with 
the  land  of  the  South  (Pleyte,  Ltitre  d  M,  T,  Devcria^  11,  12). 

The  Papyrus  Sallier  IV  contains  a  different  and  much  later 
account  of  the  agreement  between  Heru  and  Suti.  This  very 
interesting  document,  which  has  been  translated  by  Chabas,  is  a 
calendar  showing  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  with  notes  of  the 
mythological  events  believed  to  have  occurred  on  each  day.  Under 
the  date  27th  Athyr  we  are  told  that  the  Kamit  (/>.,  the  black  or 
cultivated  land)  was  given  to  Heru,  and  the  Te^erit  (/>.,  the  red  land 
or  desert)  was  given  to  Suli.  Then  on  the  29th  Athyr  the  White 
Crown  is  given  to  Heru,  and  the  Red  Crown  to  Suti ;  and 
on  the  24th  Choiak  T'ehuti  transmits  his  august  Red  Crown  to 
Heru.*  This  extraordinary  jumble  is  consistent  neither  with  our 
text,  nor  with  itself,  nor  with  ordinary  Egyptian  ideas.  That  the 
kingdoms  of  the  two  gods  should  be  the  Black  and  the  Red  Lands 
is  quite  alien  from  the  usual  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  in  regard  to 
sovereignty.  No  doubt  Egyptian  kings  are  occasionally  said  to 
rule  over  these  two  territories,  but  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  dualism  which  runs  throughout  royal  and  divine  tides. 
In  the  Sallier  Papyrus,  however,  it  is  distinctly  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  division  into  South  and  North  ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  confusion,  Heru  gets  the  White  or  Southern  and  Suti  the  Red 

*  Papyrus  Sallier  IV  {Select  Papyri,  Part  I,  Plates  CXLIV-CLXVIII), 
9»  5i  6  ;  9i  8  ;  12,  4.  Chabas,  Le  Calendrier  dcs  jours  fastes  et  nifastts^  52, 
S3.  62. 
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or  Northern  Crown,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  regular 
arrangement.  Then  the  transmission  of  the  Red  Crown  to  Heru  is 
in  flat  contradiction  to  the  previous  statement,  though  in  accord 
with  our  text,  and  with  the  view  of  Heru  as  god  of  the  North,  which 
appears  to  have  been  generally  accepted  in  Egypt.  It  is  known 
that  the  conflict  between  Heru  and  Suti  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
symbolising  the  conflict  which  continually  goes  on  in  Egypt  between 
the  cultivated  land  and  the  desert,  and  presumably  the  division 
indicated  by  the  Sallier  Papyrus  was  suggested  by  this  view.  The 
Red  Crown  was  no  doubt  considered  appropriate  to  the  Red  Land. 


The  word  5^  ^^y  "  red,"  is  used  as  the  name  of  both,  as  it  is 
also  for  that  of  red  objects  generally. 

There  are  a  number  of  common  Egyptian  expressions  which 
occur  here  in  an  unusual  form.  In  such  pairs  as  "  Setkn  Nat," 
"Vulture  and  Urgeus,"  "  Heru  and  Suti,"  and  "South  and  North," 
the  words  usually  appear  in  a  fixed  order,  so  that  the  word  relating 
to  the  South  precedes  that  relating  to  the  North,  with  the  single 
exception  of  ''  Heru  and  Suti."  In  this  last  case  Heru,  the  god  of 
the  North,  precedes  Suti,  the  god  of  the  South.  In  our  text  we  can 
see  the  influence  which  these  pairs  have  on  each  other  when  they 
occur  together.  In  lines  51-53  Heru  and  Suti  retain  their  usual 
relative  positions,  and  South  and  North  are  inverted  to  correspond. 
In  line  55  Heru  is  deprived  of  his  precedence  in  order  that  Seten 
Nat  may  appear  in  their  usual  order.  If  lines  51-53  stood  alone, 
the  arrangement  might  not  unreasonably  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  gods  were  mentioned  first  in  their  usual  order,  and  that 
what  followed  was  brought  into  agreement.  But  in  the  face  of 
line  55  this  explanation  cannot  stand.  There  the  scribe  could  have 
placed  Heru  first  without  difficulty ;  that  he  did  not  do  so  must  be 
attributed  to  his  determination  not  to  disturb  the  traditional  order  of 
Seten  Nat.  These  facts  seem  to  point  to  Seten  Nat  and  similar 
pairs  having  grown  up  independently  of  Heru  and  Suti,  and  been 
brought  into  connection  with  them  later.  Had  not  Heru  and  Suti 
been  firmly  established  as  a  divine  pair,  in  which  Heru  had  pre- 
cedence, it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  had  to  conform  to  the 
otherwise  universal  arrangement.  As  it  is,  they  never  do  so  except 
to  avoid  disturbing  the  positions  of  the  still  more  sacred  Seten 
Nat. 

Perhaps  we  should  see  here  an  instance  of  the  process  by  which, 
according  to  the  speculations  of  Professor  Petrie,  different  gods  were 
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introduced  into  Egypt  by  different  races,  though  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  accept  the  details  of  the  process  indicated  by  him. 
According  to  the  view  prevalent  in  Egypt,  the  south  was  regarded 
as  being  in  front,  the  north  behind,  the  west  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  east  on  the  left.  This  corresponds  to  the  position  of  a  people 
entering  Egypt  from  the  north,  and  to  such  a  people  it  seems 
reasonable  to  ascribe  pairs  of  the  Seten  Nat  class.  We  should 
then  attribute  Hem  and  Suti  to  a  people  entering  Egypt  from  the 
south,  which  would  naturally  regard  the  north  as  being  in  front  On 
the  puzzling  question  of  "  the  Set  and  Horus  discordance,"  our  text 
seems  to  negative  Professor  Petrie's  theory.  His  view  is  that  Ausdri 
and  Suti  were  in  conflict  before  Ausit  and  Heru  were  associated 
with  Ausari.  When  Ausit  was  married  to  Ausari  it  became  the  duty 
of  her  son  Heru  to  fight  Suti  {Religion  and  Conscience,  57).  Now, 
our  text  mentions  the  death  of  Ausari  and  his  relationship  to  Heru, 
side  by  side  with  the  conflict  between  Heru  and  Suti,  and  yet  with- 
out the  slightest  suggestion  that  Suti  was  responsible  for  the  death, 
or  that  Heru  was  at  enmity  w^ith  him  on  that  account.  Only  one 
conclusion  seems  possible.  The  Osirian  myth  and  that  of  the  con- 
flict between  Heru  and  Suti  must  have  existed  separately  at  first,  and 
been  fused  later  by  fixing  upon  Suti  the  murder  of  Ausari. 

Translation. 
Preface, 

1.  Live  Heru,  the  Traverser  of  the  two  earths,  (i)  the  Vulture 
and  the  Uroeus,  (2)  the  Traverser  of  the  two  earths,  the  conquering 
Heru,  the  Traverser  of  the  two  earths,  the  king  of  the  South  and 
North,  Neferkara,  son  of  the  Sun,  (Sabaka),  beloved  of  Ptefeu  of 
the  South  of  the  [lit.  his]  Wall,  living  like  the  Sun  for  ever. 

Live  Heru,  the  Traverser  of  the  two  earths,  the  Vulture  and  the 
Uraeus,  the  Traverser  of  the  t^vo  earths,  the  conquering  Heru,  the 
Traverser  of  the  two  earths,  the  king  of  the  South  and  North, 
Neferkara,  son  of  the  Sun,  (Sabaka),  beloved  of  Sekru  of  the  South 
of  the  [lit.  his]  Wall,  living  like  the  Sun  for  ever. 

2.  His  Majesty  engraved  these  writings  afresh  in  the  temple  of 
his  father  Ptehu  of  the  South  of  the  [lit.  his]  Wall,  because  his 
Majesty  found  that  which  (3)  his  predecessors  had  made,  and  which 
(3)  the  worms  had  eaten.     It  was  unknown  from  beginning  to  end 
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afresh    satisfactorily as    at 

first  [?],  for  the  sake  of  establishing  his  name  by  setting  up  a  [lit.  his] 
votive  tablet  in  the  temple  of  his  father  Pte^u  of  the  South  of  the 
[lit  his]  Wall  throughout  eternity.  This  (3)  did  the  son  of  the  Sun, 
(^baka),  for  his  father  Ptebu-Tatenen — he,  the  giver  of  life  for  ever, 
made  it. 

Text 

1.  He  came  as  a  bringer  of  protection,  (4)  he  fraternised  with 
the  gods ;  Tatenen  and  Ptebu  the  lord  of  years.  Thus  (5)  Ausari 
came  from  the  earth,  from  the  Fortress  of  the  Chief,  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth.  He  brought  then  his  son  Heru,  mani- 
fested as  Seten  and  Nat  in  the  hand  (6)  of  his  father  Ausari,  with 
the  gods  who  were  before  him  and  the  gods  who  were  behind  him. 

2.  They  crossed  over,  each  in  proper  time,  (7)  and  thus  they 
brought  him  to  the  earth;  he  entered  into  the  secret  pylons,  (8) 
into  the  sanctuaries  of  the  lords  of  eternity,  in  the  track  of  The- 
Riser-from-the-horizon,  (9)  that  is,  on  the  roads  of  Ra,  into  the 
great  resting-place 

3.  of  the  activity  of  Ausari.  (10)  He  plunged  in  the  [lit.  his] 
waters.  Ausit  and  Nebitbait  were  looking  on;  they  beheld  him, 
they  worked  [?]  upon  him  when  Heru  gave  orders  to  Ausit  and 
Nebitbait  in  T'etu.  They  laid  hold  on  Ausari,  they  conducted  his 
submersion 

4.  and  they  succeeded  in  it.  (11)  Thereupon  all  the  gods  and 
their  doubles  (12)  made  offerings  to  him.  (13) 


('4) 

6.  The  gods  brought  (15)  an  offering  of  all  good  things.     Now 

T'ebuti  the  wise  [he]  is  more  powerful  than  the  other  gods.  Now 
Ptebu  was  satisfied  after  his  making  of  all  things,  all  the  divine 
names.  Then  he  formed  the  gods,  he  made  the  towns,  he  designed 
the  nomes.  he  placed  the  gods  in  their  shrines. 

5.  He  made  their  company  flourish ;  he  prepared  their  shrines^ 
he  set  up  their  images,  to  give  peace  to  their  hearts.  Thereupon 
the  gods  entered  into  their  images,  into  all  the  wood,  into  all  the 
stone,  and  into  all  the  metal;  all  things  flourished  where  he 
went.  (16) 

7.  All  the  limbs  moved  when  he  uttered  the  word  of  wisdom, 
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which  came  forth  from  the  tongue  and  worked  a  blessing  upon  all 
things.  The  speech  caused  [lit.  became]  the  making  of  men  and 
the  creation  of  the  gods  for  Ptebu-Tatenen-Sepu.  (17.)  The  gods 
were  created  and  all  things  came  forth  from  him;  both  supplies 
and  food  and  also 

8.  the  will     ^^^  -     and  the  power  of  command     jf  c^  ^\      ]  I . 

Then  were  made  loaves  out  of  measures  of  corn;  (18)  there  were 
made  all  food  and  all  supplies  by  that  word ;  there  were  made  love 
and  hate.  Now  was  ordained  life  for  the  righteous  (19)  and  was 
ordained  death  for  the  unrighteous.  (19)  Now  were  made  all  work 
and  all  power ;  the  dexterity  of  the  hands,  the  walking  of  the  feet ; 

9.  and  the  associate  gods  created  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  the 
hearing  of  the  ears,  the  breathing  of  the  nostrils  ;  they  sent  up  that 
which  gave  pleasure  to  the  father.  There  was  ordained  the 
utterance  of  every  decision  by  the  tongue,  which  repeats  the  de- 
liberation of  the  heart.  Now  the  creation  of  all  the  gods,  that  is  to 
say^  Tmu  and  his  associate  gods,  was  when  proclamation  was  made 
of  all  the  divine  names  in  his  wisdom. 

10.  His  associate  gods  in  his  presence  are  [as]  the  teeth  and 
lips,  the  joints  and  hands  of  Tmu,  for  these  (20)  become  (the 
associate  gods).  The  associate  gods  of  Tmu  are  [as]  his  joints  and 
[as]  his  fingers.  The  associate  gods,  moreover,  (21)  are  ^V  teeth  and 
lips,  by  that  decree  of  Mat  which  names  all  things,  ^u  and  Tefnuit 
came  forth  through  him ; 

11.  Heru  was  created  by  him,  T'ebuti  was  created  by  him,  that 
iSy  by  Ptefeu.     Fortitude  of  heart  and  vigour  of  hand  were  created 

(by  him) His  activity  is  within  every  body  and  within 

every  mouth,  of  [all]  the  gods,  of  [all]  mankiqdy  of  [all]  quadrupeds 
(22)  and  reptiles.  Activity  and  thought  and  the  power  of  com- 
mand— everything  which  he  wills — 

12.  come  forth  from  the  heart  and  come  forth  from  the  tongue 

[as]  an  emanation  of  Tmu.     Exceeding  great  is  Ptehu 

(all  the  gods  and)  their  doubles,  strength  in  [?] 


Heading  of  lines  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  Ptebu  in  his  divine 
forms.  (23) 

13.  Ptebu  the  great  one.  Heart  and  tongue  ....  Ptehu 
* to  the  nostrils  of  Ra  every  day 
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14.  Ptebu  of  the  earth.  (24)  The  mother  giving  birth  to  Tmu 
(and  his  associate  gods) 

1 5.  Ptehu  of  heaven.     The  emanation  of  Tmu 

16.  Ptehu  in  the  great  resting-place 

39.  Sebu  (said  to)  T'e^uti 

40.  to  [?]  the  building  ot  the  Fortress  of  the  Chief 


41.  The  Fortress  of  the  Chief  in  [?]  (the  northern  part  of  the 
earth) 

42.  Ausit  and  Nebithait  said  to  Ausari :  "  Oh !  come  to  us, 
bring  thou  (the  heir) " 

43.  Heru  said  to  Ausit  and  Nebithait :  "  Go,  lay  hold  on  (him) 

" they  brought 

him  to 

44.  the  earth.  (25)  Ausari  plunged  in  the  [lit.  his]  waters; 
Ausit  and  Nebithait  were  looking  on.  They  (conducted)  his 
submersion. 

45.*  Ap-uat  gave  birth  to Ausit  and  Nebithait  in 

Tetu. 

46.t  Ap-uat 

....!..  Ausari  in  the  house  of  Sekru. 

47.  t  The  union  is  in  the  house  of  Ptehu,  that  ss,  in  the  house 
of  his  two  earths,  in  which  is  the  boundary  of  South  and  North.  It 
is  the  earth 

48.5  which  became  united,  (26)  for  the  two  pillars  of  the 
gateway  of  the  House  of  Ptehu  are  Heru  and  Suti.  The  united 
ones  made  peace ;  they  fraternised  completely ;  they  made  a 
treaty.  II 

51.  Sebu  said  to  Heru  and  Suti :  "  There  shall  be  an  arbitration 
between  you." 

52.  Sebu  said  to  Heru  :  **  Come  from  the  place  where  thy  father 
was  submerged." 

*  The  translation  commences  at  |i|  \^  T^?  (see  Intr, ). 
t  The  translation  commences  at  V^*  T^T  (see  /«/r. ). 
X  The  translation  commences  at   V  (see  Intr.), 

§  The  translation  commences  at  O  (see  Intr, ). 
II  As  to  the  arrangement  of  lines  49-60,  see  Inir, 
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53.  Sebu  said  to  Suti :  "  Come  from  the  place  where  thou  wast 
born."  A  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  (27)  joins  the  portion 
of  Heru  to  the  portion  of  Suti, 

54.  at  the  division  of  the  earth.  Now  Heru  and  Suti  each  stood 
upon  a  hillock;  they  made  peace,  saying:  "The  two  earths  meet 
in  An,  for  it  is  the  march  of  the  two  earths."  "  The  two  earths  meet 
in  An,  for  it  is  the  march  of  the  two  earths." 

55.  He  protected  their  treaty  (28).  He  appointed  Suti  as 
Seten  in  the  southern  earth,  extending  from  the  place  where  he 
was  bom  (29),  that  is,  from  Sesesu.  Now  Sebu  [he]  appointed 
Heru  as  Nat  in  the  northern  earth,  extending  from  the  place  where 
his  father  was  submerged. 

•        

56.  The  gods  made  offerings  to  him  when  he  arbitrated  between 
Heru  and  Suti. 

59.  It  is  the  land  of  South  and  North ;  these  united  ones  are 
manifested  as  Seten  and  manifested  as  Nat. 

52.*  Now  Sebu  gave  his  inheritance  to  Heru,  who  is  the  son 

51.1  of  his  son,  the  fiTst-dorn  of  his  body. 

50.1  So  Heru  was  chief  of  the  land.  Such  was  the  union  of 
this  land  of  Mat  in  the  great  name  of  Tatenen  of  the  South  of  the 
[lit.  his]  Wall,  lord  of  eternity. 

49.§  The  double  crown  flourishes  upon  his  head,  for  it  is  Heru 
who  is  manifested  as  Seten  Nat,  the  uniter  of  the  two  earths,  at 
the  fortress  in  the  place  where  the  two  earths  are  united. 

60.  It  is  Ptetiu  who  is  Mat  in  the  great  name  of  Tatenen  (30). 

57.  . begat  him.     It  is  Tmu  who  created  his  associate 

gods. 

Notes. 

(i)  The   Traverser  of  the  two  earths^     I    11====..     We  are  not 

aware  that  this  epithet  occurs  elsewhere  than  in  the  titles  of  ^abaka, 
where  it  appears  to  be  always  written  without  determinative.     There 

are  two  different  verbs     I   ILd  with   the  respective  meanings  of 

*  The  translation  commences  at  ^  ^  (see/«/r.). 
t  The  translation  commences  at  /www  ^s^  (see  Intr,), 
X  The  translation  commences  at  ^  (see  Jntr,), 
§  The  translation  commences  at  *^^—  (see  Intr.), 
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"  to  traverse "  and  "  to  make  bright."     From  the  second  of  these 

are  derived  1 1  Jl^jQ,  olive  tree^  and    1    11  z1-^^,  eye.    The  phrase 

might  therefore  mean  either  **The  Traverser  of  the  two  earths,"  or 
"  The  Shiner  of  the  two  earths."  This  title,  like  those  of  Egyptian 
kings  generally,  is  doubtless  solar  in  its  origin,  and  might  therefore 
be  appropriately  translated  in  either  way.     But  the  fact  that  the 

verb      I    11  id  ^  t    to  traverse^  is   in   more  common   use,   and  the 

similarity  of  the  title  of  Ausari,    \J  O  .^Z— ,    "  divider  of  the 

two  earths"  (Lepsius,  Todtenbuch^  CXLII,  5),  has  induced  us  to 
prefer  the  former. 

(2)  The  Vulture  and  the  Uroeus  ^^£.     The  bowls  in  this  title, 


k^. 


as  well  as  in  the  parallel  title    g^  J^»  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  '"^^^  ^  *^^ 

word  ^3>^,  lord.  Multitudes  of  examples  show  that  the  bowl  is 
merely  an  ornamental  support ;  see,  for  instance,  Petrie,  History  of 
£gyft,  I,  62,  and  line  49  of  the  text.  The  title  is  generally  held  to 
indicate  dominion  over  the  South  and  North  ;  but  Renouf  maintains 
that  it  refers  to  sovereignty  over  the  East  and  West.  (See  Proc. 
Soc.  BibL  Arch.,  XVI,  53.) 

(3)  That  which,  and  which,  this,   ^v  .     These  three  passages 


are  instances  of  the  use  of  ^v    as  a  demonstrative.      All  three 
sentences  are  constructed  as  follows :  ^v    +  predicate  +  /wvvw  -^ 

subject     The  first  two  are  connected  by  (1  ^ ,  the  use  of  which  as 
a  conjunction  is  well  known  in  writings  of  the  late  period. 

(4)  As  a  bringer  of  protection,  ^s.  !> — s  mffr* .  The  sense 
appears  to  be  that  Ausari  manifested  himself  on  earth  as  a  bene- 
ficent divinity.    The  word  -WW-,  or  Y »  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 

funereal  inscriptions  with  the  sense  of  protection  ;  the  various  deities 
who  are  associated  with  the  care  of  the  dead  are  said  to  come  to 

the   Ausari,   / v  1  x^    ^     "for  his  protection."     The    phrase 

oHHe  is  synonymous  with  <S2>-  Y»  Z^^^  ^^^  ^^»  ^^  ^^  which 

/\    •WW*  *ww* 

are  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  funereal  texts,  signifying 
"to  make  or  exercise  protection." 
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(5)  Thus  I^.     A  comparison  of  passages  in  this  text  shows 

I  ^    generally  introduces  a  sentence,   which   is    sometimes   an 
expansion  and  sometimes  a  summary  of  a  preceding  statement. 

A  somewhat  similar  use  of  i^  is  found  in  the  "Tale  of  the 
Two  Brothers  "  {Select  Papyri,  Part  II,  Plates  IX-XIX).  In  7,  9, 
and  8.  X  weread:  (|^^«^^^|j^^g 

"  He  was  weak,  he  became  faint ;  so  that  his  elder  brother  grieved 
his  heart  exceedingly."    In  9,  7,  8:  ^^^   a:     ^^v@  J)^ 

made  for  him  a  companion  to  dwell  (with  him)  :  now,  she  was  more 
beautiful  in  her  limbs  than  any  woman  in  the  whole  earth."   In  14, 3 : 

"  He  drank  it,  so  that  his  heart  was  in  its  place."     It  will  probably 

be  admitted  that  if  i  (^  really  begins  a  sentence  in  each  of  these 

cases,  it  must  have  some  such  meaning  as  we  assign  to  it.  But 
does  it?  In  regard  to  the  first  example,  it  seems  impossible 
to  take  any  other  view.  "  He  became  faint "  can  hardly  take 
an  object  after  it  any  more  than  "  he  was  weak,'*  which  certainly 
has   none.       In   the   second  instance,   some  authorities  translate 

•  The  papyrus  has  ^^^  00  v^^^ ,  an  obvious  error. 
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^  a|a  I  ^  by  *•  To  dwell  with  him."    This  we  should  expect  to 

^written  5_  |i  J  ;^  w  (c/ 5_  |)  J  ;;^  [.^(|lj] 

^  J|,  "sitting  with  his  wife,"  i,  6,  7).      w  aa  means  simply 
"  to  dwell,"  as  is  proved  by  the  immediately  preceding  expression 

literally  something  like  "  house-companion,"  or,  as  we  have  rendered 
it  above,  **  a  companion  to  dwell  (with  him)."  In  the  third  example, 
it  is  no   doubt    possible  to  take  ^^     x^^     as  double 

subject,   and    1  (£  as  object,   but  this  would  be  a  very  unusual 

construction  ;  and  in  view  of  the  precisely  similar  form  of  this  and 
the  two  other  sentences,  it  seems  best  to  regard  all  three  as  con- 
taining the  introductory  demonstrative  1  (^ . 

(6)  In  the  hand  ^v    ^fj^  •      Goodwin's  translation  in  doino 

is  indefensible  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  phrase  in 
places  where  the  meaning  is  obviously  *'hand."*  In  many  passages 
Ra,  who  is  practically  identical  with  Hem,  is  said  to  come  forth  from 
the  horizon  in  the  hand  of  a  deceased  king,  who  is  of  course 
identified  with  Ausari  (T.  178,  see  also  M.  160  and  N.  651). 

(7)  They  crossed  over,   each  in  proper  time  I  /vwwv 

^     "I .     Each  of  these  words  is  well  known  by  itself,  but  it  is 

somewhat  difficult  to  gather  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a 
whole.  Apparently  the  first  line  of  the  inscription  described  the 
rising  of  the  Sun-god  and  his  entourage  of  deities  from  the  earth ; 
and  the  second  line  goes  on  to  state  that  they  crossed  over  the  sky 
in  an  orderly  procession  to  the  earth  again  in  the  West. 

(8)  He  entered  into  the  secret  pylons  "^  ^  1^=^  0  J  ®  ^^^—, 

.     This  sentence  is  very  closely  paralleled  by  one  in  the 
Bookof  the  Dead  \ 


"fii 


*  See  the  Stela  of  Heru-em-heb,  line  2  (British  Museum,  551,  Egyptian  Vesii- 
Imle),  and  U.  291,  294;  also  U.  493,  and  N.  946,  quoted  in  ////;-. 
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**  He  enters  and  he  comes  forth  at  the  secret  gates."  (Texts  Za, 
/V,  and  A/'in  Naville,  Todtenbuch,  II,  Kap.  XV  B.) 

(9)  The-Riser-from-the-horizon  ^   U    ^    ^v    ^^  appears  to  be 

a  title  or  epithet  of  the  Sun-god.  ^  Q  T  ^  '  %  J  '^^  ^  ' 
**  Hail  to  thee,  Riser  from  the  horizon."  (Lepsius,  Todtenbuch, 
IS,  8) 

(10)  The  activity  of   Ausdri    /^v^^  jj -<s>-.       Cf.      Q    |  ij  l| 

°  J^  I1  tH" '-^'^  "^^^^^  F  (^  ®    .wwv^  cQ  I  >L=w  ^z=  ;5»«i 

fl^^l!!l^^^^     <^^P'*"''    r^^/^«^^,   8,   2,   3),  a 
somewhat  corrupt  passage,  thus  translated  by  Renouf :  ''  I  am  that 
Osiris,  the  Lord  of  the  Amenta,  and  Osiris  knoweth  his  day,  and 
that  it  is  in  his  lot  that  he  should  end  his  being,  and  be  no  more." 
In  a  note  on  the  passage  he  remarks:  "*end  his  being'  more 

strictly,  'bring  to  an  end  his   activity':  ^°--^;^^*—    -   'Being* 

(though  inevitable  in  a  modern  language)  is  much  too  abstract  a 

word   for  these  ancient  texts.     ^^  implies   *  motion,   activity.'" 

{Egyptian  Book  of  the  Deady  17,  18).  See  also  his  article  on  "The 
Myth  of  Osiris  Unnefer,"  Proc.  Soc.  BibL  Arch.^  VIII,  111-116. 

(11)  They  succeeded   in   it        ^^^^^^^y'^**^^^^^    literally 

"they  came  thereto."    The  primary  meaning  of  W  is  to  "turn," 

and  hence  "  to  become  "  or  "  to  come  round."  From  this  is  derived 
the  sense  of  coming  to  or  from  anything,  as  here,  and  in  line  1 

I  ^  M     E      *'  thus  Ausari  came." 


<vw«^ 


(12)   All  the  gods  and  their  doubles  TjT  ^^^37^  LJ 

This  phrase  is  the  equivalent  of  TTlyy     P    ^   \  or  ^TY\ 

Vy     I'      H   1^  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Pyramid 

Texts  {e^,,  P.  102,  M.  89,  N.  96,  P.  61,  M.  82,  N.  89,  M.   129). 

Goodwin,  not  unnaturally,  understood  (I  I  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 

paragraph,  but  the  Pyramid  Texts  show  that  this  particle,  or  rather  its 
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representative  (    l«=5  is  not    used   in    this   way.      In   M.    129, 


flp. 


clearly  ends  a  section.  In  U.  62,  63,  we  have  a 
fonnula  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  ends  with 
(I   I  s=> ;  and  in  a  variant  quoted  by  Maspero  from  the  coffin  of 

Mentuhetpu,   where  the  parts    are  reversed,   the    word    (1  I 

adheres  to  its  own  part  of  the  formula  notwithstanding  the  changed 
position.  Further,  in  N.,  where  the  formulae  are  written  in  vertical 
columns  with  a  blank  space  after  each,  the   blank   falls  between 

(Is      »  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  formula  (315-317).    'Cf, 

Erman,  Grammar^  §  120. 

(13)  The  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  remainder  of 
this  line  is  far  from  clear,  and  we  therefore  leave  it  untranslated. 
Possibly  the  copyist  has  blundered  in  some  way  and  placed  the  words 
in  wrong  order. 

(14)  It  appears  almost  certain  that  lines  5  and  6  have  been 
transposed  by  the  copyist.     If  we  take  the  text  as  it  actually  stands, 

the  word  ®  ^s^^  |l  in  line  6  is  without  any  sign  of  the  plural,  and 
^^  1 1  in  line  5   has  a  quite  inexplicable  determinative  ^.     If, 

on    the  other   hand,  we  read  ®  ^v    |1  Jl\  I  ^  "  (in)  their 

shrines ;  he  made  flourish,"  &c.,  the  passage  at  once  becomes 
ciear.  The  first  half  of  line  5  and  the  latter  half  of  line  6  contain  a 
number  of  verbs,  each  connected  with  the  pronominal  suffix  >l=w- 
by  the  particle  /vsa/^.  If  these  lines  are  read  as  they  stand,  the  two 
passages  are  disconnected,  but  if  the  order  is  reversed  they  form  a 
connected  whole.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  text  the  *^-a^  is  introduced  abruptly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  whom  it  can  refer,  but  in  the  reconstructed  text  it  presumably 
refers  to  Ptehu.  The  general  sense,  moreover,  is  obviously  improved 
by  the  emendation. 

(15)  Brought  (1  ^v     I,  probably  equivalent  to  0"75r  of  which 

the  variant  (1  ^v    — •►—  is  found  in  the  Pyramid  Texts  (U.  296, 

P.  601,  N.  534). 

( 1 6)  Where  he  went  ^         ^  iil«»^  ,  literally  **  on  his  journeys." 
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(17)   Ptetiu  -  Tatenen  -  Sepu       8  €s^k»  ^ff     °  V      ^^^  meaning 
r>f  the  last  word  is  very  doubtful.     Perhaps,  however,  it  is  the  same 
one  of  the  names  of  Ausnri,  frequently  used  in  connection 


with  the  northern  Annu  (Lanzoni,  Dizionario  di  Mit,  Egiz.^  1045). 

(18)  Loaves    out    of    measures    of  com    WW   ^s.     ^    || 

lo^Vs-'.     \2    is  probably  the  sameas*— ^  "loaves;"  ^  || 

•s   perhaps  connected   with  v?     "  vessel  "    or   "  measure " 

^E.  de  Roug^,  MS,  DicL^  quoted   in    Pierret,    Vocabulaire,  675), 

(1  -f^  "  part,  portion,  quota,"  and  0  "ft"  ^  measure 

of  capacity   (Levi,    VocabolariOy    IV,    280,    V,    30).       '^   vHt 

appears  to  be  the  same  word  as    I      o    "corn  "  (L.  D.,  II,  147a; 

Birch,  Diet,  in  Bunsen's  Egypfs  Place,  V.  485). 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  words  cannot  be  identified  w^ith 
certainty,  nor  is  the  general  sense  precisely  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  such  a  context.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  believed  the  art  of  bread  making  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  primeval  revelation  to  man,  in  which  case 
the  first  bread  making,  though  not  strictly  an  act  of  creation, 
might  well  be  described  along  with  the  creation  of  food. 

(19)  Righteous unrighteous     fli  ,    fl\    ©   U  , 

literally  **  bearers  of  satisfaction  "  and  "  bearers  of  wickedness." 

(20)  These  (I  n  ^^.  .      Perhaps    a    scribe's    error,   but    more 

probably  an  archaic  form   of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  (I  n  \S . 

(21)  Moreover  ^v      .    Probably  equivalent  to  ^v   0  MaO: 

or   ^v    I    ]|  (s^   ^  .    This  phrase  primarily  means  "  in  face  of," 
whence  may  be  derived  the  sense  of  "  together  with,  moreover." 

(22)  Quculrupeds  [  Y.  These  signs  are  partially  destroyed,  but 
in  view  of  the  context  the  reading  is  practically  certain.     The  word 

is  no  doubt  the  same  as    \  ^  ^5f^  • 
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(23)  PUhu  in  his  divine  forms       ft  ^^^  ^   M    ||| ,  evidently 

amistakefor^l^g^fl^. 

(2/^^)  Ptehu  of  the  earth  ^\\    ^    .         \^     ^eems  to  be  a 

variant  of  the  word  4-4-  ^^  which  Birch  assigns  the  meaning 

*' countries '*   {Diet.,   454).      It   occurs   in  the  following  passage: 

I X  ^  4-1  3-j  \>  ^^  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  title  of  a 

list  of  countries  conquered  by  Seti  I.     A  further  variant  appears  to  be 

_      r^^^^ ,  which  Brugsch,  however,  translates  by  "  Jagdrevier,"  but 

this  is  not  supported  by  the  passage  above  quoted  (Mariette, 
Abydosy  I,  40A;  Brugsch,  Diet,  VI,  678).  Our  rendering  of  the 
text  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  following  titles  Ptehu 
is  described  as  "  of  heaven  "  and  "  in  the  great  resting-place."  The 
"  great  resting-place  "  is  a  name  for  the  underworld  (see  lines  2  and  3), 
and  Ptehu  would  thus  be  described  as  inhabiting  all  three  divisions 
of  the  universe. 

(25)  The  earth.  The  text  has  'vvn/>/>a,  a  scribe's  error  for  «?fi^. 
The  emendation  is  an  obvious  improvement  and  is  supported  by 
the  partly  parallel  text  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription.  The 
words  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  line  43,  together  with  «=FSr» ,  are 
identical  with  a  passage  in  line  2 ;  the  words  which  follow  '^^^'^^ 
(=  «=T==»)  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  near  the  top  of  line  3  ; 
and  those  unobltterated  in  the  lower  part  of  line  44  reproduce  those 
at  the  end  of  line  3. 

Similar  mistakes  are  to  be   found  in  the  Pyramid  Texts.     In 

T.  .56.    .59,  we  find:  J^^Qj^n^IT"^ 

r^n  °  ^  ^»  11 '  *'  "^^^^  w^^^^  '^^^  abominates  is  the 
earth  ;  Teta  does  not  enter  into  Sebu."  The  parallel  text  in  U.  447 
gives  A*v»/wsA  in  the  place  of  «=f?5» ;  the  latter  is  obviously  correct,  and, 
as  Maspero  remarks,  the  error  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  two  characters  in  hieratic,  as  it  is  probable  that 
all  inscriptions  were  engraved  from  hieratic  originals.     In  N.  682 

also  we  have    S^  for  ^a^  . 

(26)  United  ^.      This  word  is   probably    the   same   as 


A/WV>A 


sense 
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the  ^^  of  the  Pyramid  Texts,  and  the  ^|^  ^  ^  ^  of  the  Book  of 

the  Dead;  the  sense  appears  to  be  "tie,"  "bind  together."  The 
latter  form  is  used  (L.  T.  23,  i,  2)  of  the  muzzle  or  bands  on 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 

(27)  In  the  midst  of  the  earth  fif^^^f^i^^  11.   Goodwin  translated 

amatus  a  Seb^  and  this  is  a  perfectly  pK>ssible  rendering.  In  view, 
however,  of  what  follows,  we  prefer  to  take  these  words  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  position  of  the  spot  at  which  the  solemn  compact  between 
Hem  and  Suti  was  made.     In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Pyramid 

Texts  in  Note  25  "^^  ^k.  ^^  jl  obviously  means  "enter  into 
the  earth." 

(28)  He  protected  their  treaty  ®®  J^  0 

is  apparently  an  archaic  form  of  p  ®«  V'  ^  V  ^^  ^'  ^°^  takes 
the  place  of  ^  ^  m  N.  667.  Its  existence  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  noted  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Pyramid  Texts.  The 
is  clearly  "  protect "  :  ^  /^  O  ("glT]  fi]u]  ®^^ 

ilk    5k  ||^^^^(|''^^^^C^%,  "Ra  purifies  Pepi  Neferkara;  he 

protects  him  from  the  evil  which  is  done  against  him  "  (N.  656  • 

^  ^  ^v    n  ^     -^ 
see  also  T.  342  and  M.  170).     It  is  said  of  Nut :  vl'    ^ 

^kPTlTOPT^Apf".    "She   protects 

thee,  she  unites  herself  to  thee,  she  embraces  thee,  she  raises  thee 
up"(M.  138,  139,  N.  647). 

The  root  idea  of     2     is  to  circumscribe,  fix,  determme  (Renouf, 

Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  78)  ;  hence  model,  plan,  rule,  law- 
The  determination  here  referred  to  is  the  agreement  or  treaty  made 
by  Heru  and  Suti;  and  this  treaty  Sebu  protects  or  carries  into 
effect  by  bestowing  the  crowns  of  the  two  regions  on  the  two  com- 
batants.    The  crowns  were  called  ^^  9  Wy^,  "great  of  magical 

spells "  (see  line  49  of  our  text  and  M.  1 29) ;  and  possibly  the 
possession  of  them  was  considered  to  magically  secure  the  sovereignty 
to  the  owner. 

(29)  The  place  where  he  was  born.    The  inscription  actually  reads  : 
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11  l>ec»^ll  ^s.   >  which  Goodwin  translated  (in)  ioco  unde  venisseiy 

evidently  identifying     J     1  with  the  well  known  group     J     I    yj     ' 

If  the  text  is  correct,  it  must  no  doubt  be  understood  in  this  way ;  but 
we  suspect  an  error.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  line  the  words  relating 
to  Heru  are  the  same  as  those  in  line  52  with  the  necessary  change  of 
person;  and  it  seems  probable  that  those  relating  to  Suti  were  originally 
the  same  as  we  find  in  line  53,  with  the  like  change  of  person.  More- 
over, this  emendation  is  supported  by  grammatical  considerations. 

The  word  (1  ^^v  ,  though  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  adverb  mean- 
ing "there,"  is  really  a  preposition  governing  the  suffix  ac^     or    I 

understood,  literally  "  in  it."  Now,  this  suffix  must  refer  to  an 
antecedent  noun,  and  as  the  text  stands  there  is  no  such  noun  to 

which  it  can  refer.     We  therefore  conclude  that     11  is  a  mistake 

(30)  Tatenen,  The  text  has  J.  1. ,  but  in  view  of  the  close 
similarity  between  line  60  and  part  of  line  50,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
ought  to  read   ^ '"  ^\~\^  as  Goodwin  suggested. 

Goodwin's  Translation. 

(The  italicised  words  represent  errors  in  Goodwin's  text,  see  Ifttro.) 

Preface. 

(2)  Scripsit  rex  scripturam  banc  de  novo  in  domo  patris  Ptah 
Memphitici,  cum  invenisset  eam  rex  factam  a  veteribus,  exesam  a 

vermibus gratia   firmandi  nomen   suum, 

s^abiliendi  constitutiones  suas  in  domo  patris  Ptah  Memphitici  in 
longam  aeternitatem.  Factum  a  filio  Solis  Shabaka  ad  patrem  Ptah 
Tata(nen),  qui  dat  vitam  aeiernam. 

Text. 

(i)  Accedit  ad  palatium,  consociatur  deis  Tatanen,  Ptah  domino 
annorum  ;  ille  (est).  Erat  Osiris  in  terra  de  Castello  Ant  in  parte 
boreali  terrae  hujus.  Accesit  ad  eum  quidem  filius  ejus  Horus, 
ornatus  australi  diademati,  ornatus  boreali  diademati,  in  domo  patris 
Osiridis  cum  deis  qui  ante  eum  et  qui  circum  eum. 
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(2)  Curant  ....  con tinuo  eum,  ducunt  eum  ad  terrain ;  accedit 
ad  porticus  stabiles^  quae  sunt  in  adytis  dominorum  aeternitatis 
adversus  ?  ortum  in viis  solis  in  occidente, 

(3)  loco  quo  fuit  ut  Osiris  mergeretur  in  aquis,  conspicientibus 
Iside  (et)  Nephthye.  Videntes  illae  eum,  adjuvant  eum.  I>i'dt 
Horus  ad  Isidem  (et)  Nephthin  in  Tattu  ut  prehendant  Osiridem, 
ut  salvent  (eum)  ne  mergatur. 

(4)  Fiunt  illie  obedientes  ei.  Offerunt  illi  dei  omnes  dona  sua. 
Tunc  oblaia  est  domino  cceli  et  terrae,  area  Ptah  ;  confecta  est  cisterna 
deorum  de  domo  Ptah,  domini  vitae,  domini  .  .  .  .  ;  facta  est 
Ankh-ta-ta  prope  earn. 

(5)*  Salutdt  ille  societatem  eorum,  praeparat  ille  domus  eorum  ; 
statuit  ille  corpora  eorum ;  illi  conciliant  eum ;  veniunt  dei  in 
corporibus  suis,  cum  ligno  omni,  cum  lapide  omni,  cum  saceilo 
omni,  rebus  omnibus  vigentibus ;  qui  circum  eum  sunt 

(6)  dei,  offerentes  res  quascumque,  bona  sunt.  Tholh  prudens, 
nobilissimus  tnulto  deorum,  ille  propitiat  Ptah  cum  faciat  res  omnes, 
divina  verba  omnia.  Tunc  quoque  creavit  deos,  fecit  civitates, 
instituit  provincias,  posuit  deos  secures  in  cellis. 

(7)  Floret  domus  oranis  cum  jubet ;  verba  sapientiae  exeunt  a 
lingua  (ejus) ;  fit  benedictio  in  res  omnes  die  dicendi  quod  fiant. 
Nondum  fecerat  deos  Ptah-ta(nen).  Tunc  fuit  ut  creati  sint  dei ; 
exeunt  res  omnes  ab  illo,  tam  oblationes  quam  cibus  in 

(8)  corde  <ic  etiam  lingua ;  ille  fecit  opera  gravia  ?  ferri  ac 
etiam  metalli  ?  fecit  cibos  omnes,  oblationes  omnes.  Divinum 
decretum  hoc  factum  est  ad  amicos  (et)  inimicos;  ille  dat  vitam 
justis,  dat  mortem  injustis.  Facit  opera  omnia,  instrumenta  omnia, 
fabricationem  manuum,  gressionem  pedum, 

(9)  nativitatem  societatis  deorum,  visionem  oculorum,  auditum 
aurium,  inspirationem  per  nasum  venti ;  dant  haec  voluptatera  patri 
suo.  Facit  ut  exeat  decretum  quodcumque  a  lingua,  sapiens  id  siL 
Creati  sunt  dei  omnes  (sed)  nondum  societas  deorum  ejus.  Tunc 
facta  est  proclamatio  divinorum  verborum  omnium  sapientiae. 

(10)  Societas  deorum  ejus  coram  eo  in  quassatione  nervorum, 

extensione  manuum.     Tum Horus   fit societas 

deorum,  Tum  per  nervos  ejus  per  digitos  ejus ;  societas  deorum 
triginta}  Inscribitur  in  regione  hac  Mat  nomen  rerum  omnium 
exeuntium  a  Shu  (et)  Tefnet  in  ilia ; 

*  As  to  the  arrangement  of  lines  5  and  6,  see  Note  14 
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(11)  est  guid  hu']uSj  est  ^uid  illius,  secundum  voluntatem  Ptah  ; 

fit  virtus  in  corde,  vigor  in  manu, in  stomacho  omni,  in  ore 

omni    deoruni   omnium,    hominum   omnium,   animaiium    omnium 
viventium  et  intelligentium  et  loquentium ;  quidquid  placeat  cuique, 

(12)  quidquid  est  in  corde,  quidquid  est  in  lingua,  in  portione 
Turn.     Maximus  ille  Ptah 

Heading  of  lines  13,  14,  15,  and  16.     Ptah  in  the  divine  forms. 

(13)  Ptah  the  old. 

(14)  Ptah  king  of  the  land? 

(15)  Ptah-Nun,  i.e.,  Ptah  in  the  form  of  a  water-god. 

(16)  Ptah  in  the  ancient  seat. 

(43)  Saith  Horus  to  Isis  and  Nephthys 

ducunt  eum  ad  (locum) 

(44)*  quo  mergeretur  Osiris  in  aquis  suis,  conspicientibus  Iside 

t 

(50) Stet  Horus  super  terram,  conjunget  terram 

banc  Mat  in  nomine  prisco  Tatanen  Memphitice 

(51)  Address  of  Seb  to  Horus  and  Set: the  south 

and  the  north  to  the  first  son  of  his  body. 

(52)  Address  of  Seb  to  Horus:  I  per  locum  demersionis  patris 
tui  in  eo.  In  boreali  regione  ille  est.  Seb  dat  hereditatem  suam 
Horo  filio. 

(53)  Address  of  Seb  to  Set :  I  per  locum  nativitatis  tuae.  Est  in 
australi  mons,  amatus  a  Seb,  conjungens  portionem  Hori  ad 
(>ortionem  Set. 

(54)  Cum  divideret  terras,  ille  (Seb)  Horus  (et)  Set  steterunt 
super  stationem,  conventum  facientes :  Terra  de  An  terminus  terras 
est.     Terra  de  An  terminus  terrae  est. 

(55)  Die  comprimendi  rixas  eorum,  ponit  Set  regem  in  terra 
australi,  in  loco  unde  venisset  ;t  in  Sasasou  ille  est.  Seb  ponit 
Horum  regem  in  terra  boreali,  in  loco  quo  mersus  est  pater  ejus. 

(56)  Offerunt  illi  dei  omnes  cum  contendere!  cum  Set. 

(57)  Generatus  est  ille  a  Tum,  creatore  societatis  deonim. 

(59)  Terram  australem  borealem  conjunxit  hie,  ornatus  australi 
corona,  ornatus  boreali  corona. 

(60)  Ptah  hie  est  Mat  in  nomine  prisco  .  .  ,  - 


*  As  10  the  word  a/w»/na  with  which  this  line  commences,  see  Note  25. 
+  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  following  lines,  see  Intro. 

X  See  Note  29  on  the  translation  of    II    | . 
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ASSYRIOLOGICAL    GLEANINGS.— II.* 
By  Theophilus  G.  Pinches. 

The  present  paper  is  the  second  under  a  similar  title  which  I 
have  read  before  this  Society,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
former  one,  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  scholars  some  exceedingly 
interesting  examples  of  what  are  evidently  Babylonian  students' 
notebooks,  or  exercises  in  reading  and  writing.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  modern  student,  there  is  hardly  any  douU  that  these 
youths  of  over  2000  years  ago  were  proud  of  their  work.  As  a  rule, 
they  wrote  well,  and  show  that  they  knew  how  to  handle  the  stilus, 
but  sometimes,  as  I  pointed  out,  they  made  mistakes,  by  leaving  out 
wedges,  and  in  other  ways.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  work  is 
well  done ;  but,  good  as  it  is,  there  is  every  probability  that,  in  their 
riper  years,  when  they  came  to  look  upon  it  at  its  true  value,  they 
did  not  think  that  it  would  ever  be  regarded  as  being  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  preserved  in  a  national  museum,  and  published 
and  quoted  as  an  authority  in  matters  connected  with  the  language 
which  they  spoke;  and  many  a  one,  had  he  realised  this,  would 
doubtless  have  trembled  on  account  of  the  slips  he  had  made,  and 
which  may  actually  be  leading  us  astray. 

Nevertheless,  the  specimens  of  the  work  which  these  young 
Babylonian  scribes  have  left  us  are  very  useful,  and  give  us  much 
information.  They  were  evidently  advanced  students  at  the  time 
they  wrote  out  these  useful  and  important  copies.  They  had  passed 
through  the  stage  of  single  upright  and  horizontal  wedges,  and  the 
combinations  of  one  horizontal  wedge  with  a  **  corner-wedge,"  cor- 
responding with  the  pothooks  and  hangers  of  modern  times,  and 
badly  enough  they  had  done  them  sometimes.  They  had  then 
written  out  the  contents  of  the  three  series  of  syllabaries,  the  first 
with  the  values  and  the  names  of  the  characters,  and  the  other  two 
with  the  values  of  the  characters  and  their  meanings.  From  this 
they  passed  to  other  things  still  more  advanced,  but  in  what  order 

*  For  the  first  paper,  see  the  Proceedings  for  Dec,  1896,  pp.  250-258. 
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82-5-22,   946. 

n  sw  ■£!  -  ^  ir  e  I      !=irf  +■» 

?   BT   -«  •¥      ;f^  *fc    ¥■! 

n  CM  'HI      -  En  KM  iHB  ■Ell  •»  4 

ju  fli  K  g  -a  iHi  e  ym      1^   j 
^SIH1S"f  E^fl^H  sn-      -q: 
n  r>  B  EI  -fi-i  -+  t       cgi     sjjT 
^.fe^-iiy*i-4l;!n-+4? 

Bfl  B  ^  B5i  It  -+  !^» 
SI  "el  n  -+  ■£!!!  ^  4  IM" 

Bi  u  ■Si  W!=i  X  "I  ^^ya 

^ 


•S-EI 


•  These  characters  are  writlen  rather  small,  and  at  least  part  of  them  must, 
therefore,  be  a  gloss.  A  compaiison  wilh  the  Tablet  Sl-z-l,  44  shows  that  the 
tbird  chaiaclCT  should  be  i^EI,  and  the  completion  of  the  ivhole  is,  therefore, 
projjably  "-^J  ^f^J  ^  ^"■"TTl.t  lagai-mar,  the  pronuQcialion  of  tj  Jlj  5-^~  ■ 


■=! 

SrH   SI 

E" 

Si&i*' 

tl  V.  Ml  B»  -E-j^fl 

■Sf- 

«=! 

ii 

+!- 

ISCff   ?   -j^    B 

V 

+f- 

*Jf- 

t-l 

'ji-'      IT 

+H 

^   'i- 

tl 

■j^'     n 

■*I- 

JI-¥'*f 

«/^ 

y-H^aiji^i! 

*f- 

Kl  «-  ■=!?      „ 
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fi-#  <r  ■61  >EEi  cts     E3I 

■fw  »w  ■=str  IT 

■jw  HW  n 

■fw  SI  ffii  4-  jfiff  "f- 

■fW   SI  Jffl  V5?"  "EI 

■1M  !»i  EH  <i-'i  Bfi  ?  -fs  ■» 

■fw  n  iss  a     EI  ¥  ■EI4I  Sffii 

HM   HI-  IT         «  ?  CI      !T 


■ffV   ■>i?S 

in 

?      ft                  EI 

SSS  •?!  -Scrt  tl 

«I 

+1     ■^      ?  ^S 

55p!  WK5±3      ^ 
55^  !wt<S±3  +  «= 

^  EI 

•all  EI  A~ 

5sr5   fil   fl^  ■=£ 
3S?J        +        ■= 

EI 

■m  ■EI 

2W  SI  K 

Lower  edge  :     ^?  "£TT  ^  W  '% 

*  Apparently  miswiitlen  for  £^1^. 

The  Tolloiring  is  written,  rather  faintly,  aa  the  left-hand  edge :- 

I-    MK   S+1 

I-  tl_  m 

KT      IS 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  texts  which  I  published  in  the 
Proceedings  in  1896  have  titles  of  men,  verbal  forms,  names  of  men 
and  women,  business  phrases,  and  the  dating  of  business  documents. 
Other  fragments,  in  the  same  paper,  give  extracts  from  bilingual  lists 
and  from  legends,  with  productions  of  a  similar  nature.  Evidently 
we  have  here  examples  of  two  different  courses  of  study,  the  one  for 
the  scribes  whose  profession  was  to  be  the  drawing  up  of  business 
documents,  and  the  other  for  those  who  aspired  to  something  higher. 

In  the  numerous  words  these  young  scribes  quoted,  we  find  new 
expressions  for  the  different  classes  of  sheep,  the  designations  of  the 
land  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  foreign  countries,  including  Paradise 
(called  by  them  at  that  time  Pardesu).  There  are  the  words  for  a 
professional  mourner  and  a  magician,  a  new  word  for  "  dog  "  (unless 
it  be  a  mistake),  and  various  other  things.  Then  there  are  extracts 
from  legends — the  infancy  of  Sargon  of  Agadd,  and  the  Sungod  and 
the  bird-catcher.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what,  in  those  days,  was  regarded 
as  the  proper  education  of  a  prince  or  king.  Perhaps  we  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  find  tablets  giving  information  on  this  point — every- 
thing comes,  they  say,  to  those  who  wait.  Did  Sennacherib,  when 
crown-prince,  managing  affairs  in  Armenia  for  Sargon  the  Later,  his 
father,  really  write  himself  to  the  king  the  letters  and  reports  bearing 
his  name  ?  We  do  not  know.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are 
all  in  the  same  handwriting,  but  this  only  shows  that  they  were  all 
written  by  the  same  person,  and  may  simply  imply  that  he  had  only 
one  scribe  available  at  the  time. 

Of  greater  certainty,  however,  is  the  matter  of  A§5ur-bani-ipli, 
**  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  the  magnificent  ruler  to  whom  we 
owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  his  country,  and  who  has 
furnished  us  with  such  considerable  material  for  studying  his  lan- 
guage and  that  of  Babylonia,  not  only  during  his  own  time,  but  in 
the  many  ages  which  preceded  it.  The  great  pride  which  he  took 
in  this  good  work  is  fully  indicated  by  the  length  and  wording  of  the 
colophons  which  he  attached  to  a  large  number  of  the  tablets  of  his 
library,  especially  those  which  were  done  under  his  own  supervision, 
and  not  purchased  ready  written.  He  also  took  delight  in  presenting 
tablets  to  the  temple  of  Nebo,  the  god  of  literature,  at  Nineveh.  It 
IS  noteworthy  that  this  edifice,  like  the  temple-tower  dedicated  to 

•  Proceedings,  1896,  pp.  253,  2S4.  255,  257,  258. 
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Nebo  at  Borsippa  (the  supposed  tower  of  Babel),  bore  the  name  of 
^-zida. 

But  the  "great  and  noble"  king,  in  his  numerous  colophons, 
claims  more  than  the  mere  collection  of  tablets  purchased  or  copied 
by  his  scribes.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  states  that  he  wrote 
them  himself.  "  I  have  written  on  tablets,  compared,  explained,  and 
placed  in  the  collection  of  ^-zida^  the  temple  of  Nebo  which  is 
within  Nineveh,"  he  says  on  the  tablets  which  he  presented  to  the 
temple  named.  "The  collection  of  the  literature,  which  thing  no 
one  among  the  kings  going  before  me  had  possessed — the  deep 
wisdom  of  Nebo,  the  mass  of  the  records  as  much  as  is  prepared,  I 
have  written  on  tablets,  compared  (?),  made  clear,  and  placed  in  my 
palace  for  my  reference  and  reading — thy  prince,  O  light  of  the  king 
of  the  gods,  A§§ur,"  is  the  statement  found  on  the  tablets  brought 
from  his  private  collection.  Of  course,  there  is  every  possibility  that 
these  statements  are  to  be  understood  causatively,  and  that  the 
writing  was  done  for  him  by  his  scribes,  for  the  production  of  such 
a  mass  of  material  would  probably  have  interfered  seriously  with  his 
kingly  duties.  But  that  this  is  not  to  be  insisted  on  too  much  will 
be  seen  from  the  colophon,  attached  to  certain  bilingual  lists  (and 
probably  also  to  texts  of  a  different  nature),  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — 

**A§§ur-bani-ipli,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the 
world,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  grandson 
of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria.  According  to  the  tablets  and 
records,  the  copies  of  Assyria,  §umer,  and  Akkad,  this  tablet  have  I 
written,  compared  (?),  made  clear  in,  the  assembly  of  the  experts,  and 
I)laced  in  my  palace  for  my  consultation  and  reading.  Whoever 
destroys  my  written  name  and  writes  his  (own)  name  (in  its  place),, 
may  Nebo,  the  universal  scribe,  destroy  his  name." 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  in  the  other  colophons  as  to  the 
king  having  written  the  tablets  himself,  in  the  colophon  here  trans- 
lated there  is  none.  His  words  are  clear,  for  he  says  that  he  wrote 
it  (with,  of  course,  all  others  bearing  the  same  colophon),  ina  taphartt 
ummani^  "  in  the  assembly  of  those  practised  in  the  art,"  or,  as  I 
have  rendered  it,  "the  experts."  Another  meanmg  for  the  word 
utnmani*  is  "people,"  but  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  king  wished  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  before  the  people  assem- 

*  Cf.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  HandwiirUrbtuhy  sub  voce. 
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bled,  the  meaning  I  have  adopted  in  the  translation  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  this  ruler  was  not 
only  a  collector  of  tablets — one  who  aimed  at  the  fomiation  of  a 
well-stocked  library — but  a  veritable  man  of  letters,  who  studied  the 
literature  of  his  country  and  Babylonia  for  his  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  importance  of  the  light  thrown  on  his  character  by 
this  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Whether  the  following  letter,  from  a  man  named  ASaridu,  has 
any  bearing  upon  this  question  depends  entirely  upon  the  answer  to 
the  query,  Was  it  written  to  A§§ur-bani-ipli  ?  As,  however,  it  is  a 
text  of  some  importance  in  other  ways,  I  have  introduced  it  here : — 

"To  the  king  my  lord,  thy  servant  ASaridu.  May  Nebo  and 
Merodach  be  favourable  to  the  king  of  countries,  my  lord.  The 
tablet  which  the  king  is  doing  is  bad  (?)  and  incomplete.  Now  a 
tablet — an  old  one — of  Animurapi  the  king,*  I  have  made  and 
written  out.  (It  is)  from  the  time  of  Ammurapi  the  king.*  When 
I  have  sent  (my  messenger),!  I  will  bring  (it)  from  Babylon.     [May] 

the  king  [do]  the  work  [at]  once of  ... . 

completed  (?)....  not  in[formed  ?]  .  .  I  (or,  (as  for)  me) .  .  let  him 
appoint  me."  J 

Now  too  much  cannot  be  based  on  this  inscription,  because  it  is 
loo  imperfect,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  refers  to  an  archaic  text  in  which  the  Assyrian  king — who  cart 
hardly  be  any  other  than  A§§ur-bani4pli — was  interested,  and  which 
he  was  engaged  in  copying  out  for  his  library.  ASaridu  was  at  the 
lime  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  place  of  all  others  where  good  texts 
of  Ammurapi  (who  can  be  none  other  than  our  old  friend  Hammu- 
rabi, the  Amraphel  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis),  were  to  be 
found.  To  all  appearance,  he  states  that  he  has  made  a  copy  of  a 
good  and  really  old  tablet  of  this  king  for  the  vuler  to  whom  he  was. 
writing,  and  that  he  would  send  it  as  soom.  as  he  could.  What  the 
rest  of  the  inscription  refers  to  is  even  more  uncertain,,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  entirely  lost.  Judging  from  the  last  line,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  seeking  an  appointment.  The  importance 
of  this  little  inscription  i.s,  as  will  easily  be  recognized,  that  it  not 

•  In  both  cases  written  ^f-^  »¥'  ^^  ^  ^^  C^^>  Am-mu-ra-pi  iarru^ 
t  Or  **  when  I  have  executed  my  commission. 

X  Harper,  Letters^  No.  255.     The  last  woid  of  the  text  I  read  "^^f^  ^E]? 
^^  JI^-»  /j-/ti-/fl«-«i,  with  a  small  blank  space  before  the  first  character. 
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only  refers  to  the  favourite  occupation  of  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper,  but  also  gives  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Ammurapi,  in  the  nearest  form  to  the  name  of  Amraphel  known, 
though  the  final  /  has  still  to  be  accounted  for. 

We  have  seen  what  the  scribes  did  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves- to  legal  documents,  and  it  remains  now  to  speak  of 
those  who,  like  the  king  of  Assyria,  intended  to  study  the  literary 
works  of  their  country,  with  the  intention  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
those  who  desired  to  possess  copies  of  them.  Many  exceedingly 
important  tablets  bearing  on  this  exist,  and  give  much  information. 
Thus  one  student  would  write  out  extracts  from  lists  of  wooden 
objects  (parts  of  ships,  parts  of  chariots,  and  weapons,  which  last 
seem  to  have  been  sometimes,  in  earher  times,  wholly  or  partly  of 
wood).  Another  would  write  out  a  list  of  wooden  objects,  canes,  or 
plants,  etc.  Sometimes,  also,  an  extract  from  a  syllabary  in  three 
or  four  columns  would  be  added.  Those  who  had  a  preference  for 
animals  would,  perhaps,  whilst  the  mood  was  upon  them,  begin  with 
sheep  and  end  with  horses  and  asses,  as  does  one  of  the  tablets  of 
this  class  in  the  museum  of  New  York.  But  certain  of  the  exercises 
were  very  comprehensive,  and  the  classes  of  texts  drawn  upon,  or 
the  number  of  extracts  made,  exceedingly  numerous,  when  we  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  piece  of  inscribed  clay  which  has  come  down 
to  us.  One  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  for  example,  has 
extracts  from  (i)  a  list  of  temples,  (2)  a  list  of  wooden  objects, 
(3)  two  extracts  from  lists  of  plants,  and  (4)  four  extracts  from  lists 
of  pots  and  vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  various  extracts  from  bilingual  lists  and  similar 
texts,  however,  many  of  them  begin  with  a  quotation  from  a  con- 
nected text,  generally,  to  all  appearance,  bilingual.  This,  of  course, 
is  remarkable,  and  would  seem  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  s>stem 
in  use  at  the  present  day,  in  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  writing 
out  of  lists  of  words  as  an  exercise  would  naturally  precede  the 
writing  out  of  extracts  from  standard  works.  Doubtless,  however, 
there  was  good  reason  for  this  step,  for  an  interesting  extract  would 
naturally  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student,  and  lead  him  to  see 
the  use  of  studying  the  dr>'  and  difficult  bilingual  lists  which  enabled 
him  to  understand  not  only  the  Semitic  literature  of  his  native  land, 
but  also  that  of  the  old  non-Semitic  population  of  the  country. 

And  the  tablet  to  which  I  have  more  especially  referred,  that 
containing  the  large  number  of  extracts,  has  also,  at  the  beginning, 
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an  extract  from  a  bilingual  text — to  be  precise,  the  student  gives  us 
nine  lines  from  a  magical  inscription  which,  whien  I  first  copied  the 
tablet,  I  could  not  understand,  partly  on  account  of  the  indifferent 
writing  in  some  places,  but  principally  because  the  end  of  each  line 
was  broken  away.  I  was  not  loqg,  however,  in  finding  help,  for  the 
strange  phrase  "set  food  by  his  head,''  attracted  my  attention,  and 
caused  me  to  refer  to  another  tablet,  found  by  Mr.  Rassam,  which 
the  difficulty  of  the  text,  and  the  indifferent  light  of  my  dingy  room 
at  the  British  Museum,  with  its  not  over-large  window  set  in  a  wall 
more  than  a  yard  thick,  did  not  prevent  me  from  copying,  and  col- 
lating carefully  afterwards — as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  did  this 
at  my  leisure — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  my  official  work. 

The  tablet  giving  the  full  text  of  the  extract,  however,  is  unfortu- 
nately not  altogether  perfect,  but  the  drift  of  the  whole  can  probably 
be  made  out  fairly  well — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  its  difficult  nature, 
combined  with  the  mutilation  of  the  tablet,  allows.  It  begins  by 
referring  to  something  which,  if  separated  from  a  region,  or  a  district, 
or  a  sanctuary,  caused  them  to  fall  away — they  **  became  remote," 
as  the  original  has  it.  In  like  manner  this  thing  had  been  separated 
from  a  man,  who  was  fated  to  be  sfHicted  with  that  misfortune,  and 
**  he  bowed  down  the  Sebri  of  his  neck  like  a  tree  which  had  been 
felled."  The  god  Ea  (or  Ae  or  Aa)  saw  him,  placed  food  by  his 
head,  and  made  the  food  approach  his  body,  and  then  "  he  prayed 
the  prayer  of  life."  This,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  which  immediately 
follows :  "  Thou  art  a  man  who  is  the  son  of  his  god.  The  food 
which  I  have  brought  near  to  thy  head,  the  food  which  has  purified 
thy  body,  may  it  relieve  thy  sickness,  and  live  thou.  May  thy  foot 
stand  on  the  ground  of  life.  Thou  art  a  man  who  is  the  son  of  his 
god,  the  eye  which  looks  at  thee  for  misfortune,  the  eye  which  looks 

at  thee  for  evil,  he  who  in  the  making  of of 

the  rod  of  death may  Damu  strike  with  the  mace 

. .  .  may  Gunura  bind  with  the  great  cords.  Like  rain  which  is 
caused  to  come  down  from  heaven,  the  thing  making  evil  (?)  is  cast 
down — ^may  Ea,  king  of  the  Abyss,  remove  it  from  thy  body.  End 
of  the  incantation." 

This  is  followed  by  the  catch-line  (or  lines)  and  the  colophon 
stating  that  the  tablet  had  been  reproduced  like  the  old  copy,  and 
giving,  to  all  appearance,  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  caused  it 
to  be  copied,  and  the  scribe  who  had  copied  it. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  given  a  faultless  transla- 
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tion  of  this  imperfect  and,  in  many  respects,  difficult  inscription,  but 
this  I  think  I  can  claim,  namely,  to  have  produced  a  fairly  trust- 
worthy rendering  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  oi 
the  language  goes.  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  present  with  disquisitions 
on  the  words,  but  will  merely  remark  that  one  of  them,  that  which  I 
^have  translated  *'  cord,"  is  the  well-known  word  tarkuUu^  found  in 
the  story  of  the  flood,  in  the  passage  where  it  is  said  that  Nergal, 
the  god  of  disease  and  death,  dragged  them  out,  implying  that  they 
were  something  which  held  the  vessel  fast.  There  is,  in  fact, 
hardly  any  doubt  that,  as  indicated  (though  not  stated)  by  Prof. 
Fried.  Delitzsch  in  his  Assyrian  dictionary,  tarkullu  is  a  synonym  ot 
irku^  "rope,"  or,  in  speaking  of  a  ship,  "cable,"  and  Nergal's  action 
was  apparently  intended  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  ship 
and  its  occupants. 

The  magical  text  from  which  the  Babylonian  student  made  his 
quotation  as  an  exercise,  however,  is  one  of  special  interest  in  its 
way.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  medical  question  involved: 
What  was  the  nature  of  th6  malady  from  which  the  afflicted  man 
was  supposed  to  be  suffering?  From  the  wording,  it  might  be 
nothing  more  than  a  fainting-fit,  but  one  would  hardly  imagine  that 
this  would  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  god  Ea  to  work  a  cure. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  whilst  he  lay  uncon- 
scious, food  was  to  be  set  by  his  head.  This,  be  it  noted,  was  also 
done  in  other  cases,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  incantations  printed  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia^ 
plate  16,  1.  38.  In  a  parallel  passage  (pi.  27, 11.  52-54)  there  is  an 
additional  qualifying  word,  namely,  /I,  which  Delitzsch  suggests  is 
some  kind  of  medicament.  We  may  regard  it,  therefore,  as  meaning 
roughly,  the  remedy,  and  translate,  "he  placed  the  food  of  the 
remedy  by  his  head." 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  Story  of 
the  Flood,  it  is  stated  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremonies  which 
attended  the  cure  of  GilgameS,  when  he  was  restored  to  his  proper 
form,  "  sleep,  like  a  dark  cloud,  hovered  over  him,"  and,  whilst  in 
this  state,  the  wife  of  Pir-napi§tim,  the  Chaldean  Noah,  was  instructed 
to  "cook  his  food,  and  set  it  by  his  head,"  which  she  did.  All  the 
various  processes  connected  with  this  are  then  recounted,  six  in 
number,  and  it  is  then  stated  that  "seventhly  he  (or  she)  touched 
him  suddenly,  and  he  awoke  a  man." 

In  I  Sam.  xxvi,  we  learn  that  Saul,  when  on  warlike  expeditions, 
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slq)t  with  a  cruse  of  water  (for  the  quenching  of  his  thirst)  at  hia 
heady  as  well  as  a  spear  to  defend  himself  with  in  case  of  attack.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  a  universal  custom,  invested  by 
the  primitive  Babylonians  with  some  mystic  power  in  certain  cases, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  the  help  of  the  gods  to  restore  the 
sick  and  suffering  to  health. 

But  the  other  part  of  the  inscription  is  not  without  its  interest. 
The  prayer  of  life  (Jkribi  balatu)^  for  instance,  has  some  noteworthy 
phrases.     It  calls  the  stricken  man  "  the  son  of  his  god,"  a  phrase 
which  was  correctly  compared  by  the  late  G.  Bertin  with  the  "  sons 
of  God,"  of  Gen.  vi,  2 — the  faithful  ones  who,  looking  on  "the 
daughters  of  men,"  apparently  the  children  of  the  godless  portion  of 
the  community,  or  those  who  were  regarded  as  such  by  the  author 
of  the  Biblical  text,  chose  wives  for  themselves  from  among  them. 
Then,  after  the  expression  of  the  wish  that  the  feet  of  the  sick  man 
might  stand  on  the  ground  of  life  {ina  qaqqaru  balaiu  Sip-ka  iizziz\ 
there  are  two  phrases  which  suggest  that  the  god  (£a)  asked  that  the 
eye  of  wrong  and  evil  might  be  turned  aside,  but  what  follows  this  is 
very  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  mutilation  of  the  text.     The  "  rod 
of  death,"  for  instance,  being  a  combination  of  the  remains  of  the 
Akkadian  and  the  Assyrian  lines,  the  two  words  are,  on  that  account, 
doubtful  as  to  their  real  connection.     Wliat  was  to  be  smitten  with 
a  two-edged  sword  (so  I  translate  the  word  paUum — it  was  apparently 
made  of  bronze,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  of  some  thick  kind  of 
cane)   is   uncertain — perhaps  it  was  the  person  supposed  to  have 
wrought  the  evil,  either  by  "  the  evil  eye,"  or  by  some  other  means. 
In  all  probability  there  is  less  doubt  with  regard  to  the  binding  (?)  of 
the  evil  spirit  (?)  with  great  cords  (in  Akkadian  targula  gala-bi ^umun- 
tar\ra  ?\  Assyrian  ina  tarkulli  rabetum  lilte\tu  1\     The  "  prayer  of 
life  "  ends  with  the  hope  that  the  thing  causing  the  sickness  might 
be  cast  down,  like  the  rain  which  is  sent  down  from  heaven,  and 
that  the  god  Ea,  the  creator  of  the  gods,  might  remove  it  from  the 
body  of  the  afflicted  one.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Merodach,  son  of 
Ea,  who  was  elected,  according  to  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
(the  Semitic  story  of  the  Creation),  king  of  the  gods,  is  not  men- 
tioned, suggestmg  that  this  incantation  belongs  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Merodach  as  supreme 
deity — that  is  to  say,  prior  to  Babylon  becoming  the  chief  city  of  the 
empire. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  transcription  of  the  whole,  the  remainder 
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of  the  text  is  sufficiently  interesting.  The  extract  from  a  list  of 
temples  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  illustrated  by  a  fragment  of  a  duplicate 
of  the  original  list  from  Nineveh. 

Sometimes,  the  student  found  sufficient  variety  in  a  single  inscrip- 
tion,  and  wrote  out  a  long  extract  from  a  bilingual  list,  and  tablets 
exist  in  which  the  writer  has  copied  the  same  extract  twice,  probably 
to  impress  it  more  firmly  on  his  memory.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
the  inscriptions  of  this  class  is  that  of  which  the  text  was  published  by 
Dr.  Haupt,  who  added  the  variants  which  I  had  succeeded,  with 
considerable  trouble  (the  writing  being  difficult  in  the  extreme),  in 
obtaining  from  it.  This  text  contains  commercial  expressions  of  a 
very  early  age,  and  lists  of  the  months,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  guess  the  purpose  for  which  the  exercises  were  written 
out.  Like  other  lists  of  the  same  nature  and  date,  it  suggests  that 
there  was  considerable  conservativism  in  the  chararcter  of  the 
Babylonians,  for  the  phraseology  had  changed  somewhat  since  the 
sentences  inscribed  in  these  lists  were  in  use,  and  to  learn  them  so 
thoroughly  as  this  tablet  implies  was  hardly  necessary. 

All  these  documents  are,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  of  late 
date,  the  royal  name  appearing  on  one  of  those  published  in  my  last 
paper  of  gleanings  being  that  of  Philip,  son  of  Alexander.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  scribe  has  in  many  cases  only  added,  where 
the  date  is  preserved,  the  day  and  the  month,  so  that  the  name  of 
the  ruler  in  power  at  the  time  cannot  be  ascertained. 

All  the  tablets  of  this  period  show  that,  notwithstanding  that 
Babylonia  had  been  under  foreign  rule  for  a  long  period,  probably 
from  one  to  two  centuries,  the  national  feeling  and  spirit,  and 
probably  also  the  love  of  the  national  language  and  literature, 
continued  unabated.  Indeed,  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
Babylonian  language  did  not  cease  to  be  spoken  until  the  advent 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  possibly  later.  As  is  now  certain,  the 
depopulation  of  Babylon  consequent  on  the  building  of  Seleucia  on 
the  Tigris,  as  it  is  always  called  on  the  monuments  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  cities  of  that  name  (the  Greek  authors  generally 
made  use  of  the  same  distinction,  and  give  it  the  same  title,  namely, 
:^e\evK€ia  iirl  Tip  Tiyptfri),  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  services 
in  the  temples  of  the  city,  which  went  on  as  usual.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  should  have  looked 
with  sadness  at  the  past,  and  thought  over  the  departed  glories  of 
their  native  land.     Indeed,  they,  in  their  turn,  must  have  been  as 
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sad  as  the  Jews  who,  as  it  were  (to  them)  but  yesterday,  had  wept 
when  thinking  of  far-off  Sion,  unable  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  because 
they  were  in  captivity  beside  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 

And  so,  when  these  thoughts  came  upon  them  they  sang,  or 
murmured,  or  chanted,  a  mournful  composition  of  ancient  date,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  transcription  and  attempted  translation : — 

Rm.  IV,  97  (3354). — Transcription. 

Mar-sa-a-tam  Uruk  D.S.,  mar-sa-a-tam  A-ga-de  D.S.,  §u-nu(?)-la-ak 

Arka-(D.S.)-a-a-i-tum   tab-ku   §a   pat-rat  gu-zi-lit-su   §uma(?)   §a 
§ul  (?).lu  di-du-§u 

3  Mirat  Uruk  D.S.  tab-ku  mirat  A-ga-de  D.S.         ta-nam-bi 
§a  mirat  Lar-ak  D.S.     ina  iubu§ti-§u  kuMu-lu-ma        pani-§u 
Hur-sag-kalam-ma-(D.S.)-i-tum  tab-ku         §a  ig-me-tum  mut-su 

6  D.P.  Hul-l)u-ut-lju-ul-i-tum  tab-ku  §a  tas-qu-pu  l)u-da-aS-tum 

MaS-(D.S.)-i-tum   tab-ku   §a    sibit    al>^-§u    di-i-ku    Sa  ^a-lib-§u 
§u-nu-ul-lu 

A-ga-de-(D.S.)-i-tum    tab-ku     sa    pa-ar-mu-sa-as-su    di-ku     b^l 
la-li-e-§u 

9  Ki-e-§u-i-tum  tab-ku  a-§i-ti(?)-ku  ba-nu  §a  Sum  b^ti-Su  u-su-tu-u-a 
))a-an-§u 

Dun-na-a-a-i-tum  tab-ku  Ana  man-nu  ir§u  ana  man-nu        mu-si-e 

Ana  man-nu  ki-i-na (?)  na-ak-ri  mu-sie  Su-^ur-ru-ru-tu 
12  Mirat  Nippuri  D.S.  tab-ku  ana  Qu-ti-i  ga-ma-ii     §a  me-ri 

su-ri-it  ap-pi-Su  ig-me-it  mut  la-li-e-Su 

Dfir-ili-(D.S.)-i-tum  ana  Qu-ti-i  ga-ma-ri 

IS  Ana  ab-lu  ili-Su  l)i-pu-u  §ul-pu-tu  bet  abi-Su 

A§-§a  Uruk  D.S.  bi-ka-'  ki-li-li  bal-tum  mal}-rat 

Ya-a-Si  ina  me-bi-e  a-§ar  ak-.-su        ul  i-di 
18  A§-^  Larak  D.S.  bi-ka-' .  . .  -ri  Jju-ul-la-nu  ig-me-ik 

^na-a-a  la  im-mar  da-su- . .  -u-a  nu-uk-ku-su  §a  miri  ummati 

A§-§a  Nippuri  D.S.  bi-ka-'  ya-a-§i  a-me-tum  gu-ul-tum 
21  Sam-Q  tim-ti-mu-in  (?)-ni 

Kussi  ni-mit-ti-ya  ul-ta-bal-ki-tan-nu 

ba-wi-ru  mut  la-li-e  i-te-ma-ni        Belu 

24  Kima  labiri-§u  Satir-nia  barim  u  up-pu-u§ 

Duppi  Bel-zera-irbi  iblu  Sa  Bel-abi-Osur  mir  D.P.  u-muk 
qati  Bel-bullit-su  miri-Su  pa-lil}  Sarri  ina  ki-rib  nu-par-§u 

27  Bibili   D.S.   irab   Ululi    ^mu   b^miSSeru,   Sattu   eSria-bamiltu, 

Si-lu-ku  u  D.P.  An-ti-u-ku-su 

28  Sar  mitati 
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Translation. 

"  For  the  misfortunes  of  Erech^for  the  misfortunes  ofAgade,  I  am 
stricken. 

The  Erechitess  wept,  that  departed  was  her  mighty  the  Agaditess 
wept^  that  destroyed  was  her  glory  (f)  ; 

3   TTie  daughter  of  Erech  wept^  the  daughter  of  Agade  cried  aloud  ; 

As  for  the  daughter  of  Larancha,  in  her  garment  her  face  was 
hidden^ 

The  Harsagkalamitess  wept,  that  her  husband  was  in  trouble  ; 

6  The  Hull^uthulitess  wept,  that  cast  down  was  her  sceptre ; 

The  MaSitess  wept,  that  her  set'en  brothers  were  slain,  that  her 
garment  has  been  ruined. 

The  Agaditess  wept,  that  her  elder  was  slain,  the  lord  of  her  well- 
being; 

9.   The  KHitess  wept — they  have  wrought  destruction  {f)  for   the 
name  of  her  house  :  *  My  helpers  (/)  are  shattered  ; ' 

The  Dunnaitess  wept^  *  Who  has  a  resting-place,  who  has  leave 
to  go  forth  ? 

Whose  is  it  to  defeat  {?)  the  enemy  {ivith)  the  exits  cut  off?  * 

12  The  daughter  of  Niffer  wept,  for  the  raging  {f)  Qutli  assembled. 

She  bowed  down  her  face  {on  account  of)  the  trouble  of  the  hus- 
band of  her  well-being. 

The  DlirUitess  {wept)  for  the  QutH  collected, 

1 5  For  the  son  of  her  city  destroyed,  the  overthrow  of  her  fathers 
house. 

Weep  for  Erech,  ravaging  {and)  shame  she  has  received — 

As  for  me,  in  the  storm  a  place  of  refuge  I  know  not, 

18    Weep  for  Larancha — i^for  the  spoiling  T)  of  (my)  mantle  I  am  in 
trouble. 

My  eyes  see  not  my  ,  ,  .,  the  mothers  are  cut  off  from  the  child. 

Weep  for  Niffer,  as  for  me,  {with)  abundance  {of)  afftictionif) 

2 1  Heaven  has  bound  me  fast  ; 

The  throne  of  my  glory  has  been  caused  to  pass  away  from  me  ; 

The  bridegroom,  the  husbatid  of  well-being,  Bel  has  taken  away 
from  me  J* 

24  Like  its  original  written,  made  clear,  and  acquired. 

Tablet  of  Bil-zer-liSir,  son  of  Bel-dba-u^ur,  son  of  the  .  .  . 

\By'\  the  hands  of  Bil-bullit-su,  his  son,  fearing  the  king  in  the 
midst  of  his  mind{?), 

27  Babylon,  month  Elul,  day  15///,  year  2$th,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus 

king  of  countries. 
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This  colophon  is  a  common  one  at  this  period  (compare  that  of 
Rm.  IV,  90,  pp.  208  and  210).  The  date  seems  to  show  clexurly  that 
the  inscription  was  written  out  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Seleucus, 
surnamed  Nicator,  who  associated  wiih  himself  his  son  Antiochus 
on  the  throne.  As  this  Seleucus  was  the  founder  of  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  lamentation  here  translated 
was  copied  out  on  account  of  the  departing  glories  of  Babylon,  whose 
inhabitants  were  now  migrating  to  the  new  metropolis. 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  inscription  itself  was  composed 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  that  the  cause  of  its  composition  was  the 
depredations  of  the  dread  Qutil,  a  people  inhabiting,  according  to 
Delitzsch,  the  upper  river-district  of  the  Adhem  and  the  Diyala,  east 
of  Babylon.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  at  an  early  date,  and 
an  examination  of  the  ancient  history  of  Babylonia  will  probably 
furnish  some  clue  as  to  the  date  of  this  composition. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  place-names  that  the  inscription 
contains.  Besides  Erech,  Agad^  or  Akkad,  Larancha,  Harsagkalama, 
Ke§,  Dunnu  (there  was  also  a  city  called  Dunnu-saidu),  Niffer,  and 
Diir-ili,  a  new  name,  Hulhuthul,  occurs,  together  with  one  which 
may  be  new,  namely,  MaS  (such  is  the  general  reading  of  the  charac- 
ter, but  the  variant  which  supplies  the  reading  leaves  the  supposition 
that  the  character  may  have  been  pronounced  Bar).  Many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Babylonia  occur,  with  the  noteworthy  exception 
(unless  mentioned  under  another  name)  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of 
the  united  provinces.  Whether  this  stamps  the  inscription  as  be- 
longing to  the  period  before  Babylon  attained  prominence  or  not,  is 
doubtful,  but  would  seem  to  be  probable. 

In  the  three  in.scriptions  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  paper,  we 
have,  I  think,  two  interesting  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
Babylonians  and  their  close  relatives,  the  Assyrians.  At  the  same 
time,  something  of  one  of  the  phases  of  Babylonian  life  has  been 
treated  of,  namely,  the  course  of  studies  of  the  Babylonian  scribes. 
Incidentally,  also,  the  form  of  the  name  of  Amraphel  (namely, 
Ammurapi)  nearest  to  that  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  old  lamentation  of  the  principal  cities  of  Babylonia 
over  their  misfortunes,  which  was  copied  out  by  B^l-bullit-su  for 
B^l-zer-llSir  in  the  25th  year  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  seems  to  reflect  the 
feelings  of  the  Babylonians  of  that  date  upon  their  subject  position 
and  the  departure  of  their  ancient  glories,  of  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  been  so  proud. 
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82-5-22,  946  (54626), 

Obverse. 

£n-ki  lu-bi  *  Enki-ga  , .  .  .^ 

Ga  (?)  sag-ga-na  mu-ni-in-[gara] 

3  a-ka-Iu         ina  qaq-qa-di-  §u  [i§-kun] 

Ga  (?)  su-na  mu-ni-i[n-te] 

a-ka-lu        ina  -  zumri-ka  u-ta-a[l)  '  -b'] 
6  Gu§u  (?)  -ne  nam-ti-la-gi  §a-a  *  mu-un-n[a-an-gu§u  (?)] 
ik-ri-bi  ba-la*tu  i-kar-rab-[§u] 

Lu-al-lu  dumu  dingir-ra-na  za-e-me-[en] 
9      a-ine-lu  ma-ri  ^  ili-Su        at-[ta] 

§e-ir-zi  ki-§ar-ra  do.  D.P.  SamaS  §a  purussi  ina  zag-  •  « 

]&-du-azag-ga  do.  D.P.  Lugal-du-azag-[gaJ 
12  fe- . . .  -kab-        ♦  . 

fe-ku-a  D.P.  Asari-lu-duga  do  .  .  .  a§  fe-  D.P.  Di-  ♦  . 

£-a-ra-zu  gi§-dua  D.P.  [Asari]-lu-duga  §a  .  .  .  . 
1 5  ki  (?)-ma-nu  §a  ki  (?)-     .... 

GiS  mar  saljar-        ra  (?)...  lit-ti  .  .  .  [bu] 

Gi§  lagab  (la-gab-raa-ar)  mar  pi  -  i  -  [su]  * 

18  GiS  erne  (e[-me  do.])  mar  li-§a-nu  mar-[ri]7 

Gi§  igi  (i-gi)  (do.)  mar  pa-ni         [do.]  ** 

GiS  du  (do.)  mar  sik-kat-tu  * 

21  GiS  umun      (do.)  mar  Su-mu-u     .^° 

[GiS  us]-dur  (do.^^)  mar  ap-pu-un-  .^^ 

'  This  is  omitted  in  the  full  text,  33534. 

*  The  full  text  has  ana. 
»  Do.  ta^, 

*  The  full  text  omits  sa-a, 

*  The  full  text  has  the  ideograph  ^2l  1  mdri. 

*  Var.  pi-i-zu  mar-ri.  The  restoration  pfm  is  based  upon  W.A.I.V,  18,  12, 
In  which  text  the  inscription  here  reproduced  suggests  the  restoration  of  the  first 
character  as  t^^ . 

'  Var.  li-6a-nu  do. 

*  Var.  pa-an  do. 

*  Var.  sik-kat  do. 
*®  Var.  5u*mu-u  do. 

"  As  the  character  reproduced  by  do.  (Jl)  in  lines  19-22  is  written  smaller 
than  the  rest,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  ii  is  intended  to  replace  the  gloss  mar, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  charater  ^Zf*--  following  it. 

"  Var.  ap-pu-un-na-at  do.  Also,  instead  of  t^f,  it  is  possible  to  read  K^, 
in  which  case  the  word  would  be  dnbunnat  or  guppunnat, 
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Reverse. 

Gi  ba-da-ra 

qu-§a-ru 

Gika-§ir 

Do. 

3  Gi  ka-§ir 

ki-Si-ru 

Gi       gil 

Do. 

Gi  gil  Sar-a 

Do. 

6  Gi  sag-nu-til-la 

Sar-ra-ru-u  . 

Gi  ma  -  ma 

pi-§a-an-nu  su- . 

Gi  ma  -  §ag 

SuK')  -  lu  - . 

9  Gi  ma  su  §ag-ga 

§a  maS-ku  u]}-bu 

Gi  egir  -  Sub  -  ba 

§a  it-ta-a  .  . 

Gi  siba    (do.)  man 

§a  um-sa  - .  . 

• 

12  Gi  ninni 

§a  a§  -  [lu] 

Lut  si-li-ma  dag 


bu-ub-§a- . .  . 


Lut  kisim  -  imina  -  bi        sur-su-ub-[bu] 
1 5  Lut  kisim  -  maS  -  tab  -  ba  tu  -  ma  - '  - .  . 


Lut  Sag  -  gi  -  gan  -  na 
Lut  maS  -  tab  -  ba 


Saggiganna  -  ku 
ka  -  bit 


18  Lut  a  -  lam  -  ma 
Lut  a  -  Sed  -  de 


kar  -  pat  me  -  e  .  .  .  . 
do.  do.  ka  -  s[u  -  u] 


(Ar^u)  Aral}-samnu  dmu  {}amSu. 

Transcription  of  the  characters  on  the  left-hand  edge 

me-ti-um 
me-si-ri 
du-di 
ud  bulug 
aS-qa 


81-S-22,  946  (54626). 

The  following  is  a  full  description  of  the  text  which  I  have  called 
the  student's  exercise : — 

Section  I  (lines  E-9).  For  the  translation  of  this,  see  pp.  206,  209. 

Section  II  (lines  10-15).  This  has  the  names  of  the  following 
temples : 
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1.  The  brilliance  of  the  host  of  earth :  do.  (/>.,  the  temple)  of 

the  Sun-god  who  (pronounces?)  (his)  decision  in  the 
border(s  of  the  land  ?). 

2.  The  house  of  the  Glorious  Abode :  do.  (/.^.,  the  temple)  of 

the  kin^  of  the  Glorious  Abode. 

3.  E- .  .  -kab- .  .  . 

4.  Jt'kua  oi  Asari'lu-duga  (Merodach) :  do.  (/>.,  the  temple) 

. .  6  (?),  temple  of  Di- .  .  . 

5.  AarazU'giS'dua  (temple  of  the  Hearing  of  Supplication) : 

(temple  of)  Asari-lu-duga  (Merodach)  of 

6.  kimanu  (?)  of  ki- 

Section  III  (lines  16-22)  contains  the  words  for  different  kinds 
of  wooden  constructions  called  in  Sumero-Akkadian  mara^  and 
in  Semitic  Babylonian  marru.  According  to  the  bilingual  lists, 
t:|  Jf^T"",  D.P.  mara^  is  the  dialectic  form  of  t^  J^,  D.P.  gigiry 
"  chariot,"  though  the  words  in  the  two  dialects  seem  rather  to  be 
from  different  roots  than  dialectic  variations  of  the  same  word. 

1.  The  first  compound  suggests  that  besides  the  meaning  of 

"chariot,"  the  word  mara  has  also  that  of  "cart"  in 
general.  As  the  third  character  (£ify)  stands,  in  Ak- 
kadian, for  sahar^  "  dust,"  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  cart 
for  carrying  earth  or  rubbish  is  meant.  The  Semitic 
translation  is  too  mutilated  to  furnish  any  clue  to  the 
meaning. 

2.  Lagab-mar^^ptsu  or  pisu  marri.    Apparently  the  "enclo- 

sure," or  body  of  the  vehicle. 

3.  Erne-mar  z=i  iiSanu  marri.     The  "  tongue,"  perhaps  the  pole. 

4.  Igi-mar^izpam  marri.     The  fore-part. 

5.  Z>U'mar:=sikkatum  or  sikkat  marri.     Perhaps  the  "pin" 

which  fastened  something — the  pole,  the  traces,  or  the 
wheels — to  it, 

6.  Utnun  (numuti)  mar^=^$ufnii  marri.     Doubtful. 

7.  Uzu-dur-mar^iappunnat  marri.     Doubtful  (?"  steps  "). 

Section  IV  (rev.,  lines  1-6).  Plants,  or  things  made  therewith. 
The  Semitic  words  in  Hnes  i  and  3  {quSaru  and  kiSiru)  I  have 
restored  thus  on  account  of  the  non-Semitic  words  ka-sir^  in  lines  2 
and  3,  from  which  they  are  apparently  derived,  or  with  which  they 
may  have  been  popularly  connected.  KiSim^  in  line  3,  is  apparently 
for  qtSiru^  in  accordance  with  the  rule  by  which  q  often  changes  to  k 
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before  1  or  e.  A  synonym,  apparently,  of  quSaru  and  kiUru  is  Ittiu^ 
meaning,  according  to  Fried.  Delitzsch,  something  woven,  suggesting 
here  some  such  signification  as  **  basket-work."  The  last  word  of 
the  section  is  peculiar,  as  the  student  seems  to  have  substituted  for 
a.  character  which  ought  to  have  been  there  a  description  of  it. 
He  has  called  it  sag-nu-ttia,  "incomplete  sag,^^  the  name  of  the 
character  standing  for  muttaiu^  ^*  hair,"  suggesting  that  instead  of 

>^ff^  5^T^T  7^  ^^  "^T*  ^^  should  read  simply  ^ff-^  HF"l£l>  ^^ 
Assyrian  form  of  which  would  be  tf  ^ti^.  In  view  of  the  above, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  Semitic  Babylonian  ren- 
<iering,  SarranHy  be  a  reduplicate  form  of  the  root  (Sdru),  Heb. 
■^ytD-     This  would  imply  a  hairy  plant  of  some  kind. 

Section  V  (rev.,  lines  7-12).     Apparently  for  the  most  part  recep- 
tacles of  various  kinds : 

1.  Pisannu  means  "receptacle,"  but  the  qualifying  word  is 

incomplete. 

2.  Another  word  for  something  similar,  but  the  final  character 

of  each  column  is  defaced  or  wanting. 

3.  In  gi-ma-su-Sagga  and  Sa  maSku  uhhu{zu  f)  we  have  probably 

"  reed-receptacle,  leather-ornamented,"  and  "  (receptacle) 
with  leather  covered,"  in  each  idiom  respectively. 

4.  Gi  egir  Subba  suggests  something  of  wicker-work  covered 

with  bitumen  {ittd  in  the  Semitic  column  is  the  accusative 
of  itM,  •*  bitumen  "). 

5.  The  Semitic  umsa  - . .  is  possibly  to  be  completed  umsati^ 

"  dearth,"  suggesting  a  plant  growing  in  desert  places. 

6.  The  completion  a$li  is  suggested  by  W.A.I.  V,  pi.  40, 1.  28  a, 

where  tfyft  ?^fl§  is  rendered  by  the  words  aUu  katu, 
A  synonym  of  this  expression  is  elpitu^  "  exhaustion,"  so 
that  $a  umsati  and  $a  aSli  ought  to  mean  practically  the 
same  thing. 

Section  VI  (line  13).  A  kind  of  vase.     Doubtful. 

Section  VII. 

I.  Possibly  a  vase  with  seven  divisions,  or  a  set  of  vases  total- 
ling seven  in  number.  The  completion  of  the  Semitic 
word  sursubbu  is  given  by  the  following  fragment  (1.  3), 
unnumbered  when  I  made  a  rough  transcription  of  it : 
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(0 

ur-ni 

-ub 

rf4ffinjt^Ti 

ur-ru-ub-(bu)' 

1 

(2) 

ur-su 

-ub 

jpifrnj^Tf 

ur-su-ub-bu 

>  Vases, 

is) 

sur-su-ub 

•                      • 

>(m-i}j^^ 

sur-su-ub-bu  ^ 

(4) 

ku-ni-un 

jPwfT^Jt-w 

fa-a-bu, 

stifeet  wine. 

(5) 

da-mu, 

blood  {J  red 

winey. 

(6) 

ku-ru-un-nu, 

wine. 

(7) 

Si-ka-nim, 

beer(f), 
=  Si-i-nim). 

(8) 

i 

ka-ra-nu, 

wine. 

(9) 

■  •  • 

m       • 

jpii?yf^H:gT4 

pa-ha-rum, 

potter. 

(10) 

-+  Jl  ipf\,  god  £a. 

Rev. 

(11)  Nun-ur-ra  >f^ jf^b- >=*y  ^^  §u  (=do.),       a  name  of  £a, 

(12)  .-1^  5^y  yj,  ^i^tf. 

(13)  Lil-lu  ^:fyyf  jfSv.  ^y  ^^  §u  ( =  do.),       a  mim^  ^  Aa, 

(14)  bi-i  JSJI^  ^"""» 

(15)  §u-nu-u, 

(16)  ga-bu-u, 

(17)  na-bu-u, 
(i8) 


he^  that, 

they^  these  ^  those  ^ 
to  speak, 
to  cali^  etc. 
bi(?)-is-sa-tum,  thought  (/),  etc, 

(broken.) 


[The  characters  explained  are  ^yy^y  \  (lines  1-8),  ^^  ^  *^ 
(lines  9— 13),  and  ^  (lines  14  ff.).  The  small  yj  in  lines  1-4  is 
repeated  merely  to  show  that  >;f^y][j[^  is  ^p^J^  (=  ^)  with 
y]f  inside.] 

2.  A  double  or  "  twin  "  vase,  in  the  Semitic  rendering  ap- 
parently to  be  read  or  completed  tunuCatum  (possibly  a 
mistake  for  tu^amatum^  unless  we  are  to  complete  the 
word  tuwa^amatuni). 

Section  VIII  (rev.,  lines  16  and  17). 

I*  Saggiganna^  which  is  here  Semiticised  Saggigannaku^  should 
mean,  according  to  the  bilingual  lists,  something  like 
**  vase  of  one*s  heart's  desire." 

2.  Another  double  or  "  twin "  vase,  but  the  Semitic  rendering 
is  doubtful. 
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Section  IX  (lines  18  and  19). 

1.  Possibly  "  vase  of  hot  water." 

2.  Possibly  *' vase  of  cold  water." 

The  inscription  ends  with  the  date,  "month  Marcheswan,  day 
5th,"  without  any  year,  and  minus  the  name  of  the  king  ruling  at 
the  time. 

Rm.  IV.  90  (33534)..    Obv. 

Latin  and  English  transcription  and  translation^  to  show  the 

arrangement. 

I a-lu-u     §a  amela 

the  spirit  who  puts  an 

i-qat-tu  :        al-lu  lu  til-la 
end  to  a  man  :  genius  hominem  occidens 

2 :     nig    a§  -  am 

quod  unum  est 

3 -ta  kalam  -  ma  -  gi 

:  terra 

4 §a  nisi    :     z\    lu  -  al  -  lu  -         gi 

[the  soul]  of  a  man  :        anima(tn)  hominis 

5 mul-tal-lik-tum     :     pap  -  \'aX  -  la  -       gi 

of  ihe  raging      :  furoris 

6 [ip]-pal-gam-ma  tup-ki  u-ii-ik  :  ub    im  -       su 

\regioni  discidium  erat :   to  the  region]  there  was  separation 
and  the  region  fell  away  :  regio  deficit 

7 [ip]-pal-gam-ma  §a-|}at  u-ri-ik  :  da    im  -       su 

\limiti  discidium  erat :  to  the  boundary]  there  was  separation 
and  the  boundary  fell  away  :  limes  deficit 

8  .  .  .  maS-tak  ma-a-tam  ip-pal-gam-ma  maS-tak  ma-a-tam  u-ri-ik : 
\5anctuari0  terrce  discidium  erat:  to]  the  sanctuary  of  the  land 

there  was  separation  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  land  fell  away  : 

malgi  (?)  kalam-ma  im-su 
sanctuarium  terrce    deficit 

9  [lu-al-lu]    pap-bal-la-§u  ab-§i-in-bara     gi§     qud-da-kime 
homini         furioso        discidium  erat  arbori     ccesce    similis 

gu  ki-a   im-mi-in-gam 
colli  locum  iticurvavit 
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10  ana      a-me-lu    mut-tal-li-ku  ip-pal-gam-ma  ki-ma    is-si 

to  the  raging  man  there  was  separation  and  like    a  tree 

nak-su     Se-eb-ri      ki-§ad-su      iq*-ta-du-ud 
cut  down  the  breaks  of  his  neck  he  bowed  dawn 

11  En  -  ki   lu  -  bi :  D.P.  fia  amelu  §u-a-tim  i-mur-ma-a : 
Deus  £a  hominem  ilium  :  Ea  that       man        saw  and  z 

igi-u-ne-in-gaba 
vidit 

12  ga  (?)     sag-ga-na:  a-ka-Iu  ina  qaq-qa-di-§u       i§-kun : 
alimentum  ad  caput  suum  :    food     by      his  head     he  placed: 

mu-ni-in-gara 
deposuit 

13  ga(?)su-na:  a-ka-lu  ana  2umri-§u     u-tafet-bi: 
alimentum  corpori  suo :    the  food   to    his   body    approached : 

mu-ni-in-te 
appropinquavit 

14  gu§u  (?)-ne  nam-ti-la-gi  J  mu-un-na-an-gu§u  (?) 

preces  vitce  precatus  est 

15  ik-ri-bi  ba-la-tu  i-kar-rab-§u 
the  prayer  of  life                                     he  prayed  for  him 

16  lu-al-lu  dumu  dingir-ra-na  :    ^melu     mir        ili-§u         at>ta  : 

homo    filius      dei    ejus:    A  man  the  son  of  his  god  art  thou  : 

za  -  e  -  me  -  en 
tu  es 

17  \S^Q)       sag]duga(?):         a-ka-lu        §a  ina        qaq-qa-di-ka 
alimentum  {quod)  capiti :      the  food     which  to  thy  head 

u-tah-hu-u :  [mu-ni]-in-tea-ta 
approaches :     appropinquat 

18  [ga  (?)  su]  -  zu :  a-ka-lu       §a     zu-mur-ka 
alimentum   (quod)   corpus  tuum:    the  food  which  thy    body 

u-kap-pi-ru  :  [mu-ni-in]-§ub-ba-gi(?) 
nourishes :  nutrit 

*  The  original  seems  to  have  ip^  probably  a  mistake  of  the  scribe. 
t  Var.  :  ta-a[b]. 

X  Here  the  extract  adds  la-fl,  "  faciens."  ' 
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19  [tu-ra]-zu        ^-en-ip-sig-ga    za-e-me-en 

agritudifiem  tuam        leviaty  tu  es  \vivens  f\ 

20  [mu-ru-]-us-ka      lip-§al)-ma      at-ta  bu-lu-[ut] 

thy  sickness  may  it  ease  and  thou^  live  tJiou 

21  [ki-a  nam]-ti-la-gi  gira-zu  gub-bu-ne 

humi  vitce     pes  tuus  stet 

22  [ina  qaq]-qa-ni  ba-la-tu  §e-ep-ka  li-iz-ziz 

in   the  ground  of  life    thy  foot      may  it  stand 

23  [lu-]al-lu  dumu  dingir-ra-na  za-e-me-en 

homo    filius    dei        ejus  tu      es 

24  [a]-me-lu  ma-ri  ili-§u  at-ta 

a  man  the  son        of  his  god      art         thou 

25  [igi]    nig        gig-ga :  i-ni       §a    ana     ma-ru  u§-tum 
oculus  qui  detrimenti  causa:  the  eye  which  for  ill 

ip-pal-su-ka :       mu-un-§i-in-bar-ra 
has  regarded  thee  :     '    te  aspexit 

26  [igi]     nig  b^l  -  dim  -  ma  :     i-ni        §a  ana      limut  -  tum 
oculus    qui^      malificiens :        the  eye    which  for        evil 

ip-pal-su-ka :       mu-un-§i-in-bar-ra 
has  regarded  thee :        te  aspexit 

27  ...  .  gar-ra-gi  :     §a  ina  a- ba  (?)...  . 

....  faciensQ)  :  which  by   ,  ,  .  -makingQ) 


Rm.  IV.  90  (33534).     Rev. 


t -gi 

2 a-lu 


.  ug-ga 
,  .  mors 

-la  qa-ni-e 
cane 


5  da-mu     (eri)     §en-tab-ba  ^\i  -  mu  -  un  -  sig  -  ga 
Damu  gladioif)    duplice  pulset 

6  da-mu     ina  pa-aS-tum  li-im-Jja-as  .  .  .  -a- ,  . 
Damu  with  the  double  sword  if)  may  she  strike  .  .  . 
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7  D.P.  Gu-nu-ra  dargula  gala-bi  ^-mu-un-tar-ra  .  . 

Gunura    June  magna  sua  astringat 

8  D.P,     Suma    ina  tar-kul-li-e  ra-bi-tum  lil  -  te  -  tu  (?) 

Gunura  with     the  great  cords  may  he  bind 

9  §eqa   an-tiata  sa-dim  ki-a      mu-un-§i-in-bar-ia-a§ (?) 
pluvia  ex  azlo  cadenti  similisy  in  terram  missa 

10  ki-ma  zu-un-nu    §a     i§-tu   §am-e  §ur-du-u...        gir 

like        rain    which  from  heaven    is  made  to  descend^ .  ..  (ani) 

u§-u§-ru 
directed  (to  the  earth\ 

1 1  su-bar-ra-zu-ta     £n-ki    lugala  abzu-gi        gi-im-ma-ra-ab-zi 

ex  corpore  tuo  deus  Jka    rex    abyssi   id  (scil,  malum)  auferat 

12  ina  zu  -  urn  -  ri  -  ka   D.P.     £a,  §ar  ap  -  si  -  i        li  -  is  -  sub  -  §u 
from      thy  body  Aa  King  of  the  abyss  may  he  remove  it, 

temena  en 
Jnnis  incaniamenti 


13  En  §u-si  ....  zl  lu-aMu-gi 

Incantamenium,     Digitus  ....  anima  hominis 

74 nu  amelu-ut-tim  .  .  .  lim-nu 

of  men        .  .  .  evil 


1^ 


15  Kima    labiri-§u    §atir-ma    barim    u    up-pu-uS  duppi 

Like  its  original  written  and  made  clear  and  acquired.     Tablet  of 

Iddina-B^l,  abli  §a 
Iddina-BH  son  of 

16 -zeri   m&r  Iddina-  .  .  .      qitaD.P.    Nergal-ina-^Si-etir, 

-ziri  son  of  Iddina-  .  ,{by)thehandsofNergal'ina-^ii-itirj 

abli  §a 
son  of 

17 -u-a 

my 

(In  the  above  rendering,  the  English  translation  is  placed  under 
the  Semitic  version,  vrhich  is  either  below  the  Akkadian  version,  or 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  latter,  the  division  between 
the  two  being  in  each  case  marked  by  a  colon.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion has  been  placed  under  the  Akkadian  portion  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  the  original,  and  to  give,  at  the  same  time,  an 
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idea  of  the  nature  of  the  text  in  a  more  vivid  manner  than  is  cus- 
tomary. 

With  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  non-Semitic  idiom,  which  more 
material  alone  can  give,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  rendering 
than  the  above  could  be  produced.  The  cuneiform  text,  also,  may 
be  capable  of  improvement,  but  I  have  unfortunately  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  revising  it.) 

In  the  following  free  translation,  the  Semitic  and  non-Semitic 
versions  have  been  combined,  and  alternative  renderings  of  certain 
passages  substituted : — 

Free  Translation. 

the  spirit  who  puts  an  end  to  a  man, 

which  is  one ; 

3 of  the  land ; 

[which  takes  away  ?]  the  soul  of  a  man  ; 

of  the  raging. 

6  [When  things]  went  wrong  [with  the  region],  the  region  fell 
away ; 
[when  things]  went  wrong  [with  the  boundary],  the  boundary 

fell  away ; 
[when  things  went  wrong  with]  the  sanctuary  of  the  land,  the 
sanctuary  fell  away ; 
9-10  [when]  the  raging  man  had  a  relapse,  he  bowed  down  the 
vertebrae  of  his  neck  like  a  tree  which  had  been  felled. 
The  god  fea  saw  that  man,  and* 
placed  food  by  his  head  ;* 
13  the  food  approached  his  body.* 

He  prayed  for  him  the  prayer  of  life  :* 
"  Thou  art  a  man  who  is  the  son  of  his  god.* 
17  The  food  which  approaches  as  it  were  into  thy  head, 
the  food  which  nourishes  thy  body, 
may  it  ease  thy  sickness,  and  live  thou. 
21—22  May  thy  foot  stand  on  the  ground  of  life. 

Thou  art  a  man  who  is  the  son  of  his  god — 
the  eye  which  has  regarded  thee  for  ill, 
26  the  eye  which  has  regarded  thee  to  work  evil, 
which  by  ... .  making 


*  These  lines  are  given  by  the  student  who  wrote  the  exercise-tablet.. 
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Reverse. 

3-4  . , ,  death-reed  (?) 

May  Damu  strike  with  the  double  sword 
May  Gunura  bind  with  the  great  cords. 
9-10  Like  rain  which  is  made  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  is 
directed  upon  the  earth, 
may  £a,  king  of  the  Abyss,  remove  it  from  thy  body,"    End 

of  the  incantation. 
Incantation  :  The  finger  ....  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

14 of  men  . . .  evil. 

Written  and  made  cleai  like  its  original,  and  acquired.    Tablet 
of  Iddina-B€l,  son  of 

-zeri,  son  of  Iddina- ...  by  the  hand  of  Nergal-ina- 

eSi-6tir,  son  of 
17 my 


GREEK  OSTRAKA  FROM  EGYPT. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  {President). 

To  the  list  of  j)laces  in  Egypt  in  which  ostraka  are  found  must 
now  be  added  El-Kab,  where  I  picked  up  two,  one  Greek  and  the 
other  demotic,  and  Kora  Ombo,  where  I  purchased  a  Greek  ostrakon 
that  had  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
Creek  ostrakon  of  El-Kab  is  asi,  follows  : 

I.  H^c/iirx^f  X2p 
ov  \aoyp  ty^ 
^  r  Liy  (l>aii{€)pm{$)  a 

"  Psempkhes  the  son  of  Horos  (has  paid)  for  the  poll-tax  of  the 
13th  year  (of  Augustus)  16  drachmae.  The  13th  year,  the  ist  day 
of  Phamenoth." 

The  ostrakon  is  interesting  in  more  ways  than  one.  First  of  all 
it  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  poll-tax  paid  at  El-Kab  (Eileithyias) 
was  the  same  as  at  Elephantine  and  the  Memnonia  (see  Wilcken : 
Griechische  Ostraka^  I,  p.  238).  Secondly  the  date  is  interesting  in 
view  of  recent  discussions  about  S.  Lu.  ii,  i,  2.  It  is  another 
proof  that  the  poll-tax  goes  back  to  at  least  the  13th  year  of 
Augustus  (b.c.  18).  The  Berlin  Museum  already  possesses  an 
ostrakon  from  Thebes,  containing  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the 
poll-tax  (10  drachmae)  for  that  year,  given  at  Thebes  on  the  6th  of 
Pharmuthi  (April  ist).  The  El-Kab  ostrakon,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  dated  the  ist  of  Phamenoth  (Feb.  25th).     See  Wilcken,  No.  357. 

On  an  ostrakon  I  obtained  this  winter  at  Elephantine,  the  amount 
of  the  poll-tax  is  given  as  only  14  drachmae  in  the  12th  year  of 
Domitian.    The  text  is  as  follows : 

ir.  d«rypa^[f] 

TLoTxwii  UfTtyftairos 
v[7rcp]  \aoypa<t>[iag]  tSL 
Aofi'.Tiavov  rov  Kvptov 
5.  d/}a;([/ia£]    td  KaX(?)  2«0«(parttt>y 
T/iaier[oip]  €ypan^[a] 
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"Registration  of  Patkhus,  son  of  Petepsais,  for  the  poll-tax  of 
the  1 2th  year  of  Domitian  the  lord,  14  drachmae.  I,  Kallias(?) 
Sokration  the  tax-gatherer,  have  written  (this)." 

The  Kom  Ombo  ostrakon  reads  thus : 

III.  »rai;v[«]  a  ccor  X  rowLt  avd[pf('|  X[a] 
fir(i<^[(]  a  rQ»(  X  CTFd[pcf]  X^ 
^c(ro[pi7]  a  €U£  li  (nic)  cufdpts]  Xy 
[$'\m6  a  €tt>(  X  avSlp€S:]  € 
5.  [a]iro  f  coir  ic 

"From  the  ist  to  the  30th  of  Payni  of  the  loth  year  3[i]  men 
^employed) ;  from  the  ist  to  the  30th  of  Epiphi  32  men  ;  from  the 
I  St  to  the  [30th]  of  Mesore  33  men;  from  the  ist  to  the  30th  of 
Thoth  5  men ;  from  the  6th  to  the  20th  "  .  .  .  .  In  the  third  line 
"4  "  is  evidently  a  scribe's  error  for  "  30." 

Among  the  Karnak  ostraka  that  I  have  purchased  this  winter  is 
one  that  is  interesting,  as  giving  the  full  name  of  the  emperor 
Galba : 

IV.  Xar«ij3dv£  K[a»]^cro;(Oi]  a7ratr[rjTai]  rcX[<»Mu]  ^avtjT{i]  Oaopovijfp€i] 

;([ai]p[fiv]  *  an()(c[fi(v]  ro  /3aX[av(Kov]  aS  Aovkiov  Ai3iov 
Zcp/Suciov  Takfia  crc/3a[oTov]  avroKparopot  filtarjeipffK. 

"  Khatabus  and  the  rest  of  the  tax-farmers*  company  to  Phanes 
Osorueris,  the  son  of  Phanes,  greeting :  we  receive  (from  you)  the 
bathtax  for  the  first  year  (b.c.  68)  of  Lucius  Livius  Servicius  Galba 
Augustus,  the  emperor,  the  30th  day  of  Mesore"  (Aug.  a3rd). 

Wilcken  {Griechische  Ostraka^  I,  p.  600)  has  shown  that  the 
airaiTffrai  were  employed  in  exacting  the  arrears  of  taxation. 

Here  is  another  from  Karnak  with  new  formulae : 

y.  fitfU7{pffKaat]   tiff  Tov  rrjv  dioiiafa[€»s]   Brfa\avpov]  Aftooifcov]  ytyf 
[/Aaa>v]  ^S 

TfKUavov  TOV  Kvpiov  aSvp  kt  tov  1^ 

v[ir<p]  €ve;(ri[a>v]  ;(povi«cc0y  01   dvo  vtoi   Qpov   Etr/AwBiov 

dui  Qpov  Ilopi€v6ov  Kai  odeX0«>y  /3^ 
5.  Tpmuufov  TOV  Kvptov  o-i[rov]  v[trcp]  Kca{jirfs']  Te\[ovi]  diouafa{€w] 

c(  afipo)^c»v]  t  fuap  17/Atot;  rpiTOP  j  t  a\  ^ 

[Ajpio-^wy]. 

"The  two  sons  of  Horos  Esminthios  have  paid  into  the 
administration's  treasury  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  estate  of  the 
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temple  of  Amon,  in  the  8th  year  of  Trajan  the  lord,  on  the  26th 
day  of  Athyr  in  the  loth  year,  on  account  of  old  arrears,  through 
Horos  son  of  Porieuth^s  and  his  brothers,  for  the  2nd  year  of  Trajan 
the  lord  one  and  five-sixth  ardeb  of  com  on  behalf  of  the  village, 
the  tax  due  to  the  administration  from  the  unwatered  lands. 
(Signed)  Aristhon." 

•Evexciwi/  ;^oi'ijcwi/  must  mean  "old  arrears,"  though  FVexe/a, 
which  is  plainly  written,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  new  word,  I  do  not 
understand  the  mention  of  *'  the  2nd  year  of  Trajan  " ;  the  numeral, 
however,  is  clear.  The  **  unwatered  lands  "  are  what  is  now  called 
sherdqi^  that  is  to  say,  land  which  is  unwatered  and  therefore 
uncultivated  in  a  year  of  low  Nile,  Under  English  rule  sherdqi 
land  does  not  pay  any  taxes. 

On  another  of  my  ostraka  "  late-paid  taxes  "  is  expressed  by 
citfXo  reKfi.    The  ostrakon  is  as  follows : 

VI.  dic'yp[a^€]  MapKos  KXoi>d[(os]  AXvpag 
But  Uavov  viov  tis  api^[/iOv]  fiqvos 
cirfi0[i]  rov  a^  Avpr/kiov  Avto  {sic)  va^ov]  km  AvfnjXtov 
Ovfjpov  rwf  KvpttAV  atpaarav  ^iffp]  f^p^ofM^^] 
5.  eioX[coy]  rcX0[y]  X^'*^X  *yS  ^*^*^  Avravivov  opy{ypiov] 
pt^vapov]  ^  dcica  T€(raapat  /Scd  La  Avpi/Xiov 
AvroivuHnf  Ktu  Avprjkiov  Owfpov  t»v  KVpitav 
crc/3a<rrcoy  circ c^i]  i  i2po[r]  G€\a]n\ji§iMpMi\  aX[X(u(] 
[ic]8  pv[irapar] 
10.  ipa^itas]  OKT»  /  <  17  Opo[ff]  (r[fO-]i7[/ACta>/Aai] 

"Marcus  Clodius  Alyras  has  registered,  through  the  son  of 
Pan^s,  for  the  month  Epeiphi  of  the  ist  year  of  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  Aurelius  Verus  the  lords,  Augusti,  on  account  of  the  sum  of 
late-paid  taxes  due  in  Khoiak  the  23rd  year  of  the  late  Antoninus, 
14  drachmae  of  dirty  silver.  The  ist  year  of  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  Aurelius  Verus  the  lords,  Augusti,  the  loth  day  of  EpeiphL  I 
Horos  have  countersigned.  Also  on  the  24th  day  8  drachmae  of 
dirty  silver.     I  Horos  have  countersigned." 

In  the  8th  line  tiB  (44)  seems  to  have  been  written  by  mistake 
for  kB  (24).  The  date  is  July  4th,  a.d.  161 ;  the  taxes  ought  to 
have  been  paid  the  previous  year,  while  Antoninus  Pius  was  still 
alive.     For  fieptafio^  see  Wilcken,  G,0,y  I,  pp.  256-8. 

I  now  pass  to  some  Ptolemaic  ostraka  from  Kamak  which  I 
have  acquired  this  winter. 
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VIL  cTovr  b  <l)€ipfi€v[Bi]  kB 

fltlfJLtTpnKty]  €tt  TOP  Vf^^vv]  vtpiaT€ 

x4Xicovf]  V^  /  x"  +•* 
5.  n<T€/Ai[wr]  i{pairt^iTfi%:'\ 

**The  4th  year,  the  28th  day  of  Pharmuthi,  H6ros,  son  of 
Psen^sis,  has  paid  for  the  cubit  of  the  pigeon-houses  720  copper 
drachmas.  Altogether  720  copper  drachmae.  (Signed)  Peteminis 
the  banker." 

Then  follows  a  line  of  demotic,  which  seems  to  read  thus : 


The  ostrakon  explains  Wilcken's  No.  1301,  which  he  is  unable 
to  interpret,  and  clears  up  a  passage  in  the  British  Museum  Papyri 
(CXIX)  which  Kenyon  calls  "obscure."  The  tax  on  the  pigeon- 
houses  is  referred  to  in  an  ostrakon  belonging  to  Prof.  Keene 
(Wilcken's  No.  1228). 

VIII.  tTOV£  ry  <l}apfAOvOi  X  n'apadfda»[jca'i] 

cir  TO  koBijIkov]  axy[piKov^  tov  av[rov]  €tovs 
ApvttOfjs  fity{as]  llTo\€fxatov  tcai  Apvti6ri[s] 
fAii^fios]  TlToXtficuov  Ktti  01  fi<[roxof]  o)(y[pov] 

6.  fjiona  g^ffKOPTG  j  axy  $ 

[ci]f  xpttas  llpa>\vos]  IlroXcfiuAor 

01  avroc  aXXar  df  xa  /  a^v  i 

nT0\tfl€U0£ 

10.  o  llToXtfiatov  liiKOfA[rfb}ov  irtrrt  yo[fMvs] 

Three  more  obliterated  lines. 

"The  23rd  year,  the  30th  of  Pharmuthi,  Aryoth^s  the  greater, 
the.  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  Aryoth^s  the  less,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and 
their  associates,  have  handed  over  60  moia  of  chaff,  for  the  use  of 
Her6n.  (Signed  by)  Ptolemy.  The  same  (tax-farmers  have  handed 
over)  10  other  mSia  of  chaff  for  60  (?)  copper  drachmas.  (Signed 
by)  Ptolemy.  The  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Nikomedes  (has 
rejidered)  5  loads  (of  chaff)." 

The  abbreviation  for  fitKpo^  is  an  fi  through  the  middle  of  which 
an  A  is  drawn^  a  k  being  attached  to  the  top  of  the  latter.  The 
"chaff"  is  really  tibn  or  chopped  straw,  which  is  still  so  plentifully 
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used  in  Egypt  I  have  found  on  other  Ptolemaic  ostraka  the 
Egyptian  measure  fiiata  employed  in  the  place  of  70/101.  Dr.  Wilcken 
states  that  70^01  is  not  found  before  the  Roman  age,  a-^wyai  being 
the  Ptolemaic  term,  but  the  present  ostrakon  shows  that  this  was 
not  invariably  the  case.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  line  7  fitota  is 
regarded  as  feminine.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  circle 
in  line  8.  According  to  Brugsch  the  circle  in  hieroglyphics  denoted 
one-fourth  of  the  ardeb  or  9*92  litres,  but  here  it  is  used  of  money 
and  may  therefore  be  the  ring  which  Brugsch  states  had  the  Baby- 
lonian value  of  susAu  and  denoted  the  60th  part  of  the  mina. 

IX.  €TOvs  6  hvarpov  iy  rt\raKrai\  tin  ttjv 

€P  Aioinr[oXci]  rpa[irc(ay]  c0  tfs  Atrnytvris 
€ts  TO  ffao[Xov]  fwottiov  A^pafios 
KOI  AiofcX^ff  fjcaroo-[raf]  dcica 
5.  fffrra  /  ;('a[X/cuv]ov  aX[Xay7]  ptC  Apriytinjs 
pXc 

"  The  9th  year,  the  13th  day  of  Dyksos,  there  has  been  deposited 
in  the  bank  of  Antigen^s  at  Thebes  for  the  arrears  of  the  tax  on 
pasturage  by  Abraham  and  Diokl6s  1 7  Hekatostae  :  the  exchange 
amounts  to  1 1 7  copper  drachmae.  (Signed)  Antigends.  (Altogether) 
735  (copper  drachmae)." 

I  cannot  explain  what  is  meant  by  '^  1 7  Hekatostae,"  which  in 
classical  Greek  denoted  an  Athenian  tax  of  one  per  cent.  For 
its  use  in  the  papyri  see  Wilcken  G>  O,  I,  /,c.  The  word  eojXov 
is  explained  by  the  ostrakon  given  above.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
the  Jewish  name  of  Abraham  or  rather  Abram ;  it  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  Jewish  names  given  by  Dr.  Wilcken.  Dyicsos 
corresponds  with  the  Egyptian  month  Tybi  or  January. 

X.  L  ty  rov  km  i  <l>apiMov[6i]  fj  T^raKrat] 

cn-i  njv  €v  A(o<rTro[Xf i]  riji  /icy[aXi;t]  rpo[frc(ay] 
Btfui  irpw^Topos]  iL  AaKktf 
irtadijs  Kai  01  /i<[ro;(Oi]  {^tvyrj] 
5.  rpictKoyra  ir€VT€  ^t 

/  {*  Xc  Kc(^[aXtty]  rpa[9rc(in7ff] 

(After  a  line  of  demotic :)  f  ^47. 

The  first  line  of  the  Greek  text  is  preceded  by  a  line  of  demotic 
and  the  last  line  is  also  in  demotic. 

"The  13th  year  which  is  also  the  loth,  the  8th  day  of  Phar- 
muthi,  there  has  been  laid  upon  the  bank  in  Diospolis  the  Great, 
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the  place  of  deposit,  by  the  bailiff  of  the  loth  year,  by  Asklepiades 
and  his  partners,  35  pairs  of  wheaten  loaves.  (Signed  by)  Kephalon 
the  banker.     43  pairs." 

This  use  of  Oefia  is  new.  The  symbol  at  the  end  of  line  5  must 
denote  wheaten  loaves ;  /  by  itself  signifies  "  wheat,"  and  ?€iJ77  is 
generally  used  of  loaves  of  bread,  which  will  be  symbolized  by  the 
small  circle.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  last  line  35  is  corrected 
into  43. 

The  double  date,  if  Dr.  Wilcken  is  right,  will  refer  to  the 
common  reign  of  Cleopatra  III  and  Alexander  (Ptolemy  XI),  and 
the  year  meant  will  be  e.g.  104. 

XI.    L  ly  rov  KOt  t  naxtoiv  rj  rr[raKrai]  cnrt  nfv  €v  K/>[o«cod(Xoiv9roX€i] 

ciiro[/io]i[/xt(]  ty  rc^y]  koi  i  L  ILov^v  ^»pov  diaxiKtas 
[cffTaJKoacar  /  ff^  A(?)aprovff(r  Ttpfiafut^uis] 

"  The  13th  year  which  is  also  the  loth,  the  8th  day  of  Pakhons, 
there  has  been  deposited  in  the  bank  at  Krokodilopolis  the  apomara 
of  the  13th,  />.,  the  loth  year,  by  Kon6n,  son  of  Doros,  2,700 
drachmae.     (Signed)  Dartueis,  son  of  Termaminis." 

The  date  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  ostrakon.  The 
apomara  was  a  tax  representing  the  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of 
vineyards  and  gardens.  The  first  letter  of  the  name  of  Dartueis 
may  be  O.  The  initial  letter  of  his  father's  name  is  T  not  11.  The 
ostrakon  was  found  at  Karnak,  but  the  city  mentioned  in  it,  denoted 
by  the  abbreviation  K/a,  must  be  Krokodilopolis,  the  modem 
Gebelen. 

I  add  two  ostraka  from  Elephantine,  one  of  which  was  bought 
there  by  Prof.  Goodwin  of  Harvard  University,  the  other  by  my 
cousin,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Sayce  : 

XII.  rrovs  tr  <l>ata(f)i  f  duypa![y^v] 

firi  T7JV  «{  2v[i;in;r]  r/>a[»r€fav]  €^  rjs  AvoX\»[viot] 

cif  ro  i€  L  AKpapCt")^^^ 
UereaprvoviP  Of  oiKobofios 
5.  ;(a[XKOv]  ov  aXXa[yi7]  dur^iXtaf  rptaKoaiaf 
TetrvapaKovra  irei'Tc  /  ^  TfJL€ 
\^  6>tc  €napov[pu}v]  0ir€ 
;^/ie  A7roXXo)[woj]  Tpa[ff€f4Ti;r] 

"The  1 6th  year,  the  7ih  day  of  Phaophi,  Akrarzm^this  the  son 
of  Peteartnuphis  the  builder  has  registered  at  the  bank  of  ApoUdnios 
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in  Syene,  for  the  15th  year,  a  sum  the  exchange  on  which  amounts 
to  2,345  copper  drachmae,  and  which  is  divided  into  815  copper 
drachmas,  585  for  land  tax,  and  645  besides.  (Signed  by)  Apollonios 
the  banker." 

The  difference  between  the  sums  charged  and  the  amount 
actually  received  by  the  government  was  as  much  as  300  copper 
drachmsd,  being  the  difference  between  2,345  and  (815  +  585  +  645=) 
2,045. 

XIII.  dtayeypaiffje]  "Hlvaais  ^€Pxofi 

XOt*^^^  v[ircp]  Xa[o}ypa0[caff]  irpnrov 
L  Tifitpiov  KXavdtov  Kourapot 
<re/3aoTov  TtpfutviKov 
5.  avTOKpoTopos  n-aoiy[t]  ir 

apyvp{iov]  dpaxp{as]  oiero»  f  17 
Afittycor  Afiutvi[ov]  €ypa^f 

**  Mnasis  of  Psenkhomkhemis  has  registered  on  account  of  the 
poll-tax  for  the  first  year  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
noanicus,  the  emperor,  the  i6th  day  ot  Payni,  8  silver  drachmae. 
Am6nios,  the  son  of  Amonios,  wrote  (this)." 

The  date  is  June  loth,  a.d.  41. 

Dr.  Wilcken  has  left  one  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  ostraka 
unexplained.     This  is  7).     It  really  represents  *ip[(t<f>ij'\  or  7/>[a0€<9], 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   MY   NOTEBOOKS  (IV). 

By  Percy  E.  Newberry. 

21.  Statue  of  a  Fan-bearer  of  the  Body-guard  of  Amen- 
HETEP  III.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  acquired  a  beautiful  statue,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation, 
of  an  official  of  Amenhetep  III,  no  account  of  which  has  yet  been 
published.      The  statuette  is  of  grey  granite  and    represents  a 


I 

body-guard  of  Amen-hetep  III,"  named  ^if^  m  '  ^  Ka-tnes.     He  is 

figured  squatting  upon  a  small  slab  with  his  elbows  resting  upon  his 
kneei ;  the  hands  are  crossed,  the  right  grasps  a  lotus  fiower,  the 
left  lays  flat  upon  the  right  arm.  He  wears  a  curled  wig  reaching 
to  the  shoulders,  and  a  tight-fitting  garment  (from  which  only  the 
hands  protrude)  clothes  tlie  whole  figure  from  neck  to  ankles. 
Beneath  the  statue  is  a  narrow  pedestal,  and  at  the  back  the  figure 
is  supported  by  a  plinth  inscribed  with  a  vertical  line  of  hieroglyphs. 

Upon  the  right  shoulder  is  tattooed  the  prenomen  of  f  G  yj  ^37  j , 

Amenhetep  III,  and  upon  the  garment  down  the  front  of  the  legs  is 
an  inscription  in  five  horizontal  lines  reading : — 


Ck     Cx 


J-?E?-?^Sr.t,V^llC?iEI 


■fl-r]i»is>iP^rPTllSlV^ 


5:^Tr;i^s}|^^3q^i 


C2k 

stc 
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(i  and  2)  73?  hetep  seten  to  Min  of  Koptos  and  Isis,  the  divine 
mother,  that  they  may  give  per-Kheru  offerings,  etc.,  for  the  ka  of 
(3)  "  the  attendant  of  the  king  upon  the  water,  upon  the  land,  and 
in  every  foreign  country,  the  fan-bearer  of  the  body-guard  of  Amen- 
hetep  III,  (4)  the  dewy  Aten,  Kames,  son  of  the  greatly  loved 
courtier,  the  ambassador,  (5)  the  seal-bearer  of  the  kmg  of  Lower 
Egypt,  great  in  the  royal  domain,  Ma^,  born  of  the  I^dy  Ta-khat." 

Upon  the  plinth  at  the  back  of  the  figure  the  inscription  reads  : — 


"  The  fan-hearer  of  the  body-guard  of  Amen-hetep  III, 
the  dewy  Aten,  Kames,  son  of  the  Chief  of  the  bowmen, 
May." 

22.  The  Site  of  the  Library  of  Akhenaten.  In 
1893  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  discussed  *  all  the  evidence  then 
known  regarding  the  site  of  the  great  find  of  Tell  el-Amarna 
cuneiform  tablets,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  discovered  in  a  building  to  the  east  of  the  royal 
palace,  which  he  has  marked  No.  19  on  his  plan  of  the 
heretic  city  {Tell  el-Amarna^  Plate  XXXV).  One  piece  of 
evidence,!  however,  was  not  then  forthcoming,  and  as  it  is 
conclusive  on  the  point,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  extracting 
from  my  notebook  In  January,  1895,  when  travelling  up 
the  Nile,  I  examined  the  building  marked  No.  19  on  Prof. 
Petrie's  plan,  and  found  that  all  the  bricks  were  stamped    tr^  /^</kvi- 

with  the  following  inscription :   -^  j||^  ^^m^.^"  ''  " 
•T-  HI,  thus  expressly  stating  that  it  was  **  the  place  of  the 
library  of  the  Pharaoh.'* 


I 


O 
0 


1^ 


23.  A  Priest  of  Astarte.  Egyptian  monuments  bearing  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Astarte  *  are  rare,  and  consequently  always  of 
interest.     This  year  (1900)  I  noticed  in  the  shop  of  a  Cairo  dealer 

•  Tell  il-Amarua^  p.  23. 

f  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Petrie  has  figured  in  the  above-meDtioned 
book  (PI.  XLII),  a  part  of  an  imcription  which  he  found  "oa  bricks  of 
chambers  with  tablets  No.  19,"  but  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  specimens  figured  arc 
mutilated  ;  the  importance  of  the  inscription,  therefore,  could  not  be  recognised. 

•  For  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Astarte,  see  Maspero,  Mihn.  qtulqties  pap,^  3, 
and  (/I  MQller's  A  si  en  und  Ettropa^  p.  313. 
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in  antiquities,  the  base  of  a  bronze  figure  of  Ptah,  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  titles  of  an  »a^-priest  of  Astarte  of  Northern  Diospolis. 
The  inscription  is  somewhat  mutilated,  but  three  names  occur  in  it, 
and  these  the  dealer  kindly  permitted  me  to  copy.    They  are : — 


■m 


oSi©l/J^    I 


"  The  »a^-priest  of  Astarte  within  Northern  Uas,  Pa-se." 


^n 


"  His  mother  Ne-atheta-^uset." 


sic 

"  The  wfl^-priest  of  Astarte,  De-su-zeru." 

This  interesting  bronze  base  dates  from  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 

24.  Some  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  Dattari  Collection, 
Cairo.  During  a  short  stay  in  Cairo  on  my  way  to  Upper  Egypt 
this  Autumn  (1900),  I  visited  Signor  Dattari's  splendid  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  Besides  an  unique  series  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  he  possesses  a  remarkable  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
Egyptian  art,  but  his  inscribed  objects  are  not  numerous.  Of  some 
dozen  or  more  inscriptions  that  I  copied,  the  following  three  are 
perhaps  worthy  of  extracting  from  my  notebook. 

(a)  A  Eing'Stand  of  Sebek-hetep  III.  This  ring-stand  for  a  vase 
is  of  blue  glaze  and  about  5  inches  in  diameter.  Running  round 
the  outside  of  it  is  painted  in  black  the  cartouche  of  Sebek- 
hetep  III : — 


A  similar  ring-stand  in  blue  glaze  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  the 
Myers  collection,  now  at  Eton. 

(b)  A  late  Middle- Kingdom  Statuette,     This  is  of  grey  granite, 

about  two  feet  in  height,  and  represents  a     1^     ser  hayt^  named 

I         ;  Nefer-hetep.     He  is  shown  seated  upon  a  chair,  his  hands 

are  laid  flat  upon  the  thighs,  and  he  wears  a  long  garment  covering 
the  body  from  immediately  below  the  chest  to  the  ankles.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  garment  and  on  the  front  of  the  chair  on  either 
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side  of  the  figure^s  legs,  are  vertical  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  giving  the 
Te  ketep  seien  formula  to  Osiris,  Lord  of  Abydos,  and  to  King" 
Mentuhetep,  that  they  may  give  perkheru  offerings  for  the  ka  of 
Neferhetep,  son  of  Resu-senb,  by  the  lady  Renrsenb.  These  three 
vertical  lines  read : — 
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(c)  Pedestal  of  a  wooden  Staiueite  of  the  Divine  wife  Neferu. 
Only  the  upper  surface  of  this  wooden  pedestal  is  inscribed,  and  the 
inscription  reads : — 
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lo  646- fl^J 
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This  divine  wife  Neferu  may  certainly  be  identified  with  the 
Queen  Neferu,  whose  tomb  is  beneath  the  first  terrace  of  the  temple 
at  Der-^-Bahari. 

25.  Handle  of  a  Model  Dagger  (?),  and  a  Plaque  in- 
scribed WITH  the  name  of  Bak-en-Khensu.  In  the  collection 
of  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  at  Didiington  Hall,  there  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  handle  of  a  model  dagger  from  Kumeh,  inscribed  with 

the  name  of  the  famous    |  vf '"'^'^0  1  "High  Priest  of  Amen," 


1  iy\  ,  Bak-en-Khensu,  whose  statue  is  one  of  the 


most  interesting  monuments  in  the  Glytotheque  Museum  at  Munich. 
The  handle  is  of  cedar  wood,  with  a  vertical  line  of  hieroglyphs 
running  along  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  (se^  fig.  i).  The  hiero- 
glyphs are  delicately  cut  in  the  wood  and  filled  in  with  a  white 
paste  imitating  ivory  inlay.  On  one  surface  the  text  records 
certain  of  the  virtues  of  Bak-en-Khensu,  on  the  other  it  gives  his 
name  and  titles.  The  blue  glaze  plaque,  figured  with  the  model 
dagger  handle,  is  in  Mr.  Chauncey  Murch's  collection.  For  other 
monuments  and  a  biography  of  this  famous  priest,  see  my  account 
of  him  in  Benson  and  Gourlay's  volume  on  TAe  Tejnple  of  Afut^ 

pp.  343-347- 

26.  Khnems,  VkzIr  of  Sekhem-ka-Ra.  A  papyrus  dated  in  the 
third  year  of  Sekhem-ka-Ra,  found  by  Prof.  Petrie  at  Kahun  {K,P. 
I,  PI.  IX,  i),  and  a  stela*  published  by  Brugsch  Pasha  {T/usaurus^ 
1455),  are  the  only  two  monuments  hitherto  known  of  this  king. 
I  can  now  add  to  these  a  third,  the  lower  part  of  a  statuette  of  his 
Vezlr  Khnems,  which  I  purchased  in  Cairo  last  winter.  This 
statuette,  which  represented  the  Vezir  squatting  upon  the  ground, 
is  of  black  granite,  and  was  about  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  high, 
but  the  head  and  shoulders  are  unfortunately  lost     On  the  front  of 

the  legs  are  four  horizontal  lines  of  hieroglyphs  giving  the  1  ^  A 
formula  to   Q   1  1  ^'"^j  "Sebek-Ra,  Lord  of  Sumenu,"  for  the 

*  This  stela  was  copied  by  Brugsch  at  Alexandria :  it  was  then  removed  to 
Cairo,  where  I  saw  it  (and  re-copied  it)  in  the  garden  of  Tigrane  Pasha  a  few 
years  ago. 
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HANDLE  OK  A   MODEL   DAr^ER  (?). 

(In  the  coUecliuo  ol  Lnid  Ambcrs-l  of  Hackney.) 
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ItLUE  GLAZB  I'LAiJUE. 
(In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Chauneey  Murch  ) 
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^*  the  governor  of  the  pyramid  city,  the  Vezlr,  Superintendent  of  the 
six  great  houses,  Khnems,  justified,  born  of  Khenti-Kheti-Sat, 
possessing  the  quality  of  worth."     The  statuette  is  stated  to  have 

^^^  A ^ S  ^       ^  ^^  C^i^l> " ^'^"^^^  ^y  ^^^^"^  ^^ 

the  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Sekhem-Ka-Ra."  On  the 
road  between  Philae  and  Assuan  is  a  graffito  cut  on  one  of  the 
granite  rocks  mentioning  a  vezir  Khnems,*  whom  we  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  identify  with  the  Khnems  of  the  above  described 
statuette. 

27.  The  VezIr  Seniy.  Another  monument  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known vezir  I  secured  at  Zagazig,  on  my  way  from  Ismailia  to  Cairo. 
This  is  a  fragment  of  a  small  wooden  box  bearing  the  name  of 

the     O  I  (jg*     ,   **  Governor  of    the  (Royal)    City  and  Vezir," 


lli^f  Seniy.     On  the  left  side  it  bears  the  Te  hetep  seten 
forqpula  to  [Amen  ?  and  other  gods]  ^^ ,  "  that  they  may  give," 

"^  A  '  I  1  r     ^      I  I '  "  ^^sdom  in  divine  speech. 


i  w  \ 


cleverness  in  work,"  for  the  ka  of  the    a     -*^  ©j  ^^     V  **"*^[  [ 

^*  hereditary  mayor.  Governor  of  the  (Royal)  City,  Seniy."  On  the 
right  side  runs  a  horizontal  line  of  hieroglyphs,  the  first  signs  of 
which  are  destroyed,  but  the  end  of  the  line  gives  among  the  titles 

of  Seniy  that  of  /j  '^w^  (j ,  «♦  wa^priest  of  Maat."  On  the  top  is 
incised  a  vertical  column  of  hieroglyphs  reading: —  '■■:'':i:-^'S-&0^J 

V  y^  ^  I »  " ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^"  ^^^  entirety, 

the  hereditary  mayor,  the  courtier  without  his  equal,t  the  Governor 
of  the  (Royal)  City,  the  Vezir,  Seniy. 


I 


A  w 


*  De  Morgan,  Gz/.,  I.  p.  26,  No.  1S6. 

t  This  variant  of  the  well-known  title    1  Y  "^^,  **  sole  friend  or  courtier," 

is  of  considerable  interest. 
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From  the  style  of  the  cutting  of  the  hieroglyphs,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  this  Vezir  in  the  second  half  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  god  [Amen  ?]  has 
been  erased,  it  is  certainly  pre-Akhenaten  in  date.  Seniy  seems^ 
therefore,  to  belong  to  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Amenhetep  II  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Amenhetep  IV.  He 
was  probably  Governor  of  Memphis  and  Vezir  of  Lower  Egypt. 
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PASHT   AND   THE   SED   FESTIVAL. 

Dear  Mr.  Rylands, 

Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  has  found  at  Abydos  some  very- 
early  references  to  the  Sed  Festival,  and  has  published  the  infor- 
mation in  his  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty^  1900.  He  speaks 
of  the  "  undoubtedly  astronomical  origin  "  of  the  festival,  and  its 
marking  "  the  shift  of  the  movable  calendar  one  week  every  thirty 
years,  and  one  month  every  120  years  at  the  Great  Sed  Festival" : 
and  he  refers  us  to  his  History y  II,  32. 

On  looking  into  the  History ^  Vol.  II.  (Brit.  Mus.  copy,  1896),  I 
see  that  Prof.  Petrie  does  point  out  and  prove  the  astronomical 
reference  of  the  Sed^  as  a  festival  occurring  regularly  at  periods  of 
thirty  years,  and  not  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  a  king's  reign  ;  but  his 
object  is  to  show  the  true  chronology  of  certain  reigns,  and  he  says 
nothing  about  a  Great  Sed  Festival  in  the  120th  year.  He  would 
probably  repudiate  the  idea  of  an  intercalated  month,  and  he  makes 
no  reference  to  the  goddess  Pasht.  In  the  later  edition  of  his 
second  volume  (1899)  I  find  no  difference  in  these  respects. 

Meantime,  in  my  Creation  Records^  published  in  May,  1898,  I 
had  given  reasons  for  believing  in  a  Great  Sed  Festival,  in  the  120th 
year,  of  which  the  thirty  years'  festival  was  a  subordinate  division ; 
I  maintained  that  Pasht  was  the  goddess  of  that  festival  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Sekhet ;  and  I  argued  that  the  Great  Sed 
Festival  was  an  intercalary  month  in  the  120th  year.  Unlikely  as 
these  things  may  appear,  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius  sometimes  in  other  months,  and  not  always  in  that 
of  Thoth,  I  beg  that  they  may  not  be  summarily  rejected. 

As  to  the  120-year  period,  I  do  not  claim  originality.  Dr.  Hincks, 
in  his  Years  and  Months  of  the  Egyptians^  p.  18,  quotes  the  Turin 
MS.  as  affording  an  instance  of  the  use  of  such  a  period  in  Egypt. 
And  with  regard  to  its  intent.  Sir  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  (XIV,  5,  p.  264),  referring  to  the  Persian 
period  of  120  years,  speaks  as  follows : — "  The  Persians  would  not 
intercalate  a  day  into  any  of  the  months,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
order  of  their  festivals  and  of  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  so 
they  waited  until  they  could  intercalate  an  entire  month,  and  then 
the  year  was  once  more  brought  into  harmony  with  the  course  of 
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nature."  He  adds — **Did  the  Egyptian  secular  period  henti  of 
120  years  serve  such  a  purpose  ?  We  have  no  evidence,  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  the  supposition  is  not  without  its  intrinsic  probability, 
and  all  chronological  computations  which  leave  it  out  of  con- 
sideration are  necessarily  imperfect." 

I  have  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  Sothic  Cycle  was  in  use — 
precluding  intercalations — the  proof  being  that  we  have  historical 
records  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  in  the  months  of  Epiphi  and 
Pharmuthi ;  for  example,  it  happened  on  the  28th  day  of  Epiphi 
sometime  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  This  seems  to  show  that 
an  extra  month  was  not  regularly  inserted  every  120th  year,  for  then 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  should  never  get  beyond  the  30th  day  of 
the  month  Thoth.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the 
Egyptians  would  use  a  year  of  365  days  without  correction,  and  put 
up  for  ever  with  the  resulting  inconveniences  to  agriculture  and 
daily  business.  On  this  point  Maspero  says  {Dawn  of  Civilization^ 
Eng.  transl.,  p.  209) :  "  The  difficulty  which  this  caused  in  public 
life,  increased  with  time,  and  ended  by  disturbing  the  harmony 
between  the  order  of  the  calendar  and  that  of  natural  phenomena." 
He  regards  the  Sothic  Cycle  as  an  invention  of  the  astronomers  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  period,  and  thinks  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians  of  Pharaonic  times.  "  The  Egyptian  year  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  watch  which  loses  a  definite  number  of  minutes  daily. 
The  owner  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  a  cycle  in  which 
the  total  of  minutes  lost  will  bring  the  watch  round  to  the  correct 
time :  he  bears  with  the  irregularity  as  long  as  his  affairs  do  not 
suffer  by  it ;  but  when  it  causes  him  inconvenience,  he  alters  the 
hands  to  the  right  hour,  and  repeats  this  operation  each  time  he 
finds  it  necessary,  without  being  guided  by  a  fixed  rule.  In  like 
manner  the  Egyptian  year  fell  into  hopeless  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  seasons,  the  discrepancy  continually  increasing,  until  the 
difference  was  so  great  that  the  king  or  the  priests  had  to  adjust  the 
two  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the  watch." 
Regarding  the  cry  for  reform,  Maspero,  in  the  Proceedings  of  our 
Society,  XII,  pp.  303,  410 — Notes  au  jour  le  jour — tells  us  that  the 
Anastasi  Papyrus  has  preserved  the  complaint  of  an  Egyptian  of  the 
time  of  Menephtah  or  of  Seti  II.  The  prayer  may  be  rendered  r — 
**  Come  to  me,  Amen,  deliver  me  from  the  vexatious  year,  in  which 
the  god  Shu  rises  no  more,  in  which  the  winter  comes  where  was  the 
summer,  the  months  leave  their  place,  the  hours  are  confused ;  in 
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which  the  great  call  on  thee,  O  Amen,  and  the  small  seek  thee,  even 
those  still  in  their  nurses  arms,  (cry)  Give  breath."  The  complaint  or 
supplication  avers  that  the  Egyptian  season  Pirit  (Seed-time)  had  come 
to  the  position  of  the  season  Shomon  (Harvest),  and  this  would  be  a 
difference  of  four  months.  There  was  a  complete  supplanting  of 
one  season  by  another.  As  the  displacement  of  the  months  involved 
the  displacement  of  the  hours  consecrated  to  the  cult  of  certain 
divinities,  Maspero  thinks  that  the  cry  for  calendar  reform  would  be 
listened  to  by  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  and  the  calendar  would 
be  put  right,  at  irregular  intervals.  The  decree  of  Canopus  is  a  late 
instance ;  and  there  had  probably  been  earlier  ones.  I  may  add 
that  as  the  decree  of  Canopus,  dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  Ptolemy 
III  (B.C.  238)  did  not  prevent  the  recognition  of  a.d.  139  as  the 
conclusion  of  a  Sothic  Cycle,  so  the  earlier  recognition  of  the  cycle 
need  not  have  prevented  earlier  reforms  of  the  calendar.  If 
Maspero  is  right,  and  one  Egyptian  season  had  completely  sup- 
planted another,  the  date  must  be  at  least  480  years  removed  from 
1322  B.C.,  when  a  new  Sothic  Cycle  began;  unless  the  cycle  were 
working  irregularly.  But  the  date  he  favours  for  the  prayer  is  the 
second  year  of  Seti  II,  which  must  have  been  quite  near  to  that  era. 
It  would  seem  that  either  Maspero  is  wrong,  and  the  prayer  con- 
templates the  early  beginnings  of  error,  not  the  consummation ;  or 
else  there  had  been  intercalations  of  a  partial  character. 

My  own  studies  lead  me  to  think  that  the  law  and  the  intention 
may  probably  have  been  to  intercalate  a  month  in  the  120th  year — 
that  this  was  the  Great  Sed  Festival,  that  the  celebration  would 
extend  over  thirty  days,  and  that  Pasht  was  the  presiding  divinity. 
But  in  practice  the  festival  would  be  often  passed  over,  forgotten 
because  120  years  was  a  long  interval,  or  neglected  because  its 
observance  would  seem  inconvenient.  Yet  continuous  neglect 
would  bring  still  greater  inconveniences,  and  then  the  rectification 
would  be  made. 

On  this  supposition  several  anomalies  would  admit  of  expla- 
nation. For  example,  Naville,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Festival  Hall 
of  Osorken  II  in  the  Great  Temple  of  Bubastis^  finds  it  hard  to 
understand  the  Sed  periods  of  twelve  years  each,  spoken  of  in  the 
inscriptions.  But  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sothic  Cycle  had 
been  suffered  to  run  on  for  an  entire  quarter  of  the  Great  Year  with- 
out intercalation,  a  series  of  five  months  inserted  at  intervals  of 
twelve  years,  would  bring  the  calendar  right.     Another  line  of  the 
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inscription,  says  Naville,  "speaks  of  something  which  lasts  from 
26th  of  Khoiak  to  26th  of  Pakhons,  which  would  make  four  months 
(120  days)."  If  he  really  means  120  days,  this  is  the  measure  of  an 
Egyptian  season  of  four  months ;  and  the  intercalation  of  four  months 
would  exactly  rectify  the  anomaly  which  Maspero  finds  to  be  the 
subject  of  prayer  in  the  Anastasi  Papyrus.  Again,  on  a  fragment 
of  papyrus  brought  to  Berlin  last  year,  Borchardt.found  a  reference 
to  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis — on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  of  winter  in  the  seventh  year — and  deduces  the  date  e.g.  1676-2 
(see  Egypt.  Explor.  Fund,  Archceological  Report^  1899-1900,  p.  22). 
In  our  Proceedings^  Vol.  XXII,  part  9,  Prof.  J.  Lieblein  gives  the 
date  1882  B.c,  but  disputes  it.  Borchardt  thinks  he  has  reason 
to  assign  the  papyrus  (and  "the  seventh  year")  to  the  reign  of 
Usertesen  III,  and  Lieblein  holds  that  Usertesen  III  was  as  early  as 
2128  B.C.,  and  probably  earlier.  Assuming  that  Borchardt  is  right 
about  the  date  of  the  papyrus,  the  difference  is  246  years  at  least. 
Such  a  discrepancy  might  be  caused  by  the  observance  of  two  or 
three  intercalary  months,  and  their  neglect  at  other  times  *. 

But  what  of  Pasht  ?  We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  Pasht 
and  Sekhet.  When  Rah,  Sekhet  and  Pasht  are  put  before  us  as  the 
Memphite  triad  (Records  of  the  Past ^  VI,  p.  137  note),  it  is  recognised 
that  they  are  in  some  way  different.  A  cat's  head  is  not  a  lion's 
head.  Yet  there  is,  somehow,  a  close  connection  .between  the  two 
goddesses,  and  my  theory  would  account  for  it.  I  believe  Sekhet 
to  be  associated  with  the  summer  solstice  in  Leo ;  and  I  suppose 
Pasht  to  be  a  supplementary  month,  a  second  Leo,  intended  to  be 
intercalated  by  the  side  of  the  first,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of 
the  Sothic  cycle.  The  festival  in  the  120th  year  would  be  the  Great 
Sed,  to  which  the  celebrations  in  the  30th,  6oth  and  90th  years  were 
subordinate.  This  was  the  Great  Cat  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the 
Ritual  (chap,  xvii),  and  those  were  the  kittens  by  comparison.  In 
the  cemetery  of  cats  at  Tel  Basta^  bronze  objects  are  sometimes 
found  among  the  bones;  and  one  of  these,  representing  the  cat- 
headed  goddess  and  four  kittens,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  presented  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  in  1894. 

Naville  says  that  the  festival  which  Osorkon  celebrated  at 
Bubastis  was  in  honour  of  Amon,  not  Bast.  But  he  remarks  that 
Bast  was  there ;  we  find  repeatedly  that  she  is  before  Osorkon  in  the 
ceremonies;  and  he  offers  to  her  the  clepsydra,  which  must  have 

•  This  matter  is  discussed  by  Orlando  P.  Schmidt  in  Biblia^  March,  19CO. 
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reference  to  the  measurement  of  time.  In  one  place  Naville  says, 
"  All  the  emblems  which  we  see  here  are  connected  with  astronomy 
or  with  the  measurement  of  time"  (p.  22).  "The  offering  of  the 
clepsydra  [to  Pasht]  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  in  these  inscriptions  : 
it  certainly  had  some  reference  to  the  astronomical  meaning  of  the 
festival  and  to  its  coincidence  with  a  date  of  the  calendar." 

In  support  of  my  idea  that  it  was  the  office  of  Pasht  to  gather 
up  the  six-hour  fragments,  till  four  of  them  made  a  day^and  120 
of  them  a  month — as  Renouf  says  was  done  in  Persia — I  may  remark 
that  the  numbers  six  and  four  are  prominent  in  the  symbolism  which 
Naville  describes.  For  example,  there  are  six  poles,  which  have  a 
mystical  sense — the  holy  six,  "  the  holy  circle  of  Bast."  Naville  is 
led  to  ask, "  What  has  Bast  to  do  with  the  number  six  ?  and  how  does 
this  number  constitute  her  circle  or  her  orbit?"  Then  also  the  king 
offers  the  clepsydra  to  Bast  (as  though  inviting  her  to  rectify  time), 
and  she  promises  him  Sed  periods  or  festivals  of  twelve  years  each. 
This,  says  Naville,  "  at  present  cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily." 
But  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  explained  if  we  take  it  to  mean 
festivals  twelve  years  apart — more  frequent  intercalations,  because 
in  the  past  some  had  been  omitted.  "  He  gives  thee  Sed  periods  of 
twelve  years  each,"  means  most  naturally  twelve  years  apart  instead 
of  30  or  120.  That  *He*  gives,  rather  than  she^  may  be  explained 
by  chap,  xvii  of  the  Ritual,  which  says  that  the  Great  Cat  is  Ra 
himself. 

As  I  ought  not  to  prolong  this  letter,  I  will  only  add  that  in  the 
Greek  pantheon  Artemis  corresponds  to  Pasht,  as  Herodotus  was 
informed  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  the  neglect  of  the  festival  of  Artemis 
which  caused  all  the  confusion  set  forth  mythically  as  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Boar  of  Calydon.  That  the  feast  of  Artemis  was  an 
intercalary  month,  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  120th  year,  but 
sometimes  neglected,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  Myths  oj 
Greece^  just  now  published. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  recognised  that  Pasht  and  Sekhet  are 
intimately  connected  with  astronomy  and  the  measurement  of  time. 
And  then  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  pan- 
theon are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  astronomical. 

I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE   ST.   CLAIR. 
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THE  WADI   HALFA  STELA  OF  SENWOSRET   I* 

By  Tames  Henry  Breasted. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  beginning  of  the  XII th  d)Tiasty 
conquest  of  Nubia,  and  the  most  important  monument  relating  to  it 
has  never  been  completely  published.  It  is  a  fine  stela,  erected  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  temples  on  the  west 
shore  opposite  Wadi  Haifa  village,  at  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile 
by  Senwosret  (Usertesen)  I.  First  noticed  by  Ricci,  it  was  taken 
out  by  ChampoUion  and  Rosellini  in  1829,  who  failed  to  perceive 
that  they  had  left  the  lower  end  in  situ  under  the  sand.  This  upper 
portion  has  been  in  Florence!  for  many  years,  but  has  never  been 
completely  published.  J  In  1895,  some  sixty  years  after  the  removal 
of  the  upper  portion,  the  lower  portion  was  found  and  taken  out  by 
Captain  Lyons,  and  it  is  now  in  Florence,  having  been  rejoined  to 
the  upper  fragment  after  this  long  interval.  The  lower  fragment  has 
never  been  published  at  all.  I  photographed  both  fragments  in  the 
autumn  of  1899,  and  the  accompanying  reproductions  (Plates  I-II), 
including  the  sketch  (Plate  III),  are  made  from  these  photographs, 
I  have  since  revised  the  sketch  before  the  original,  repeatedly  giving 
the  doubtful  passages  a  long  and  careful  scrutiny  in  varying  lights. 
It  is  incidentally  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  a 
photograph,  even  of  a  badly  weathered  inscription,  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  original  itself  added  only  two  important  new  readings. 
The  photographs  are  unfortunately  taken  from  a  position  not  directly 

*  Sethe  has  shown  that  the  real  form  of  Usertesen  is  Senwosret,  being  the 
name  from  which  Sesostris  has  been  corrupted.  ( Untersuchungai  sur  Geschichte 
und  Altcrthttmskunde  Aegyptcns^  Vol.  II,  fasc.  I,  Leipzig,  1900.) 

t  No.  1542. 

X  The  publications  will  be  found  in:  Ros.,  Mon,  stor.y  XXV,  4;  Champ., 
Mon.y  I,  I  ;  Cham.,  Not,  dhcr,^  I,  34-36,  II,  692  f;  Schiap.,  Ca/.,  I,  243-246  ; 
Bercnd,  Mon,  du  Mush  Eg.  dc  Florence^  5*-52  \  Brugsch,  Tkes,^  1444  f* 
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before  the  centre,  but  a  little  to  the  right  (owing  to  an  interfering 
case),  hence  they  are  a  trifle  foreshortened.  The  present  limits 
of  the  stone  itself  unfortunately  do  not  mark  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
ser\'ed  text,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  (dotted  shading) 
has  so  weathered,  that  outside  of  the  limits  indicated,  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  find  any  traces  of  text.  Even  within  these  limits  there 
is  much  so  badly  weathered  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  long  and 
repeated  scrutiny  before  the  lines  will  yield  their  secrets.  I  think 
the  sketch  will  be  found  to  offer  about  all  that  the  fast  vanishing 
sandstone  surface  has  transmitted  to  us.  The  question  of  how 
much  has  been  lost  and  the  original  size  of  the  stela  can  best  be 
discussed  further  on. 

It  is  not  intended  here  so  much  to  discuss  as  to  determine  the 
contents  of  this 'important  monument,  which  contains  not  merely  the 
record  of  great  conquests,  but  also  evidences  of  a  catastrophe  in  a 
personal  career,  of  the  greatest  interest.  Above  we  have  the  earliest 
example  of  a  class  of  reliefs  later  so  common  in  the  new  kingdom  :  a 
god  presenting  the  king  with  the  conquered  towns..  At  the  left  stands 
Senwosret  I  before  Monthu  on  the  right,  receiving  the  conventional 
symbols,  presented  by  the  god  in  accordance  with  the  words 
(immediately  before  him):  "I  have  given  to  thee  life,  stability, 
satisfaction  at  thy  nostrils,  O  Good  God."  But  above  the  god  is  an 
inscription  of  more  importance:  **  I  have  brought  for  thee  all 
countries  that  are  in  Nubia  {T^-hnt)  beneath  thy  sandals,*  O 
C^ood  God,  Lord  of  life  and  satisfaction  for  ever."  Suiting  these 
w  ords,  the  god  leads  and  presents  to  the  king  ten  towns,  symbolized 
a^s  so  commonly  in  the  new  kingdom,  by  the  usual  oval  fortress  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  town,  and  surmounted  by  a  bound  captive. 
Of  these  ten  towns,  only  six  are  now  visible  on  the  stone,  but  the 
traces  of  a  sixth  fortress  beyond  the  five  in  the  lower  line,  another 
captive's  head  under  the  uppermost  town,  and  the  extra  cords  in  the 
god's  hand,  show  clearly  that  others  once  existed,  now  lost  on  a 
large  flake  that  has  fallen  off  at  the  right.     Ricci,    whose   sketch! 

*  The  surlace  containing  these  two  words  has  now  flaked  off,  and  they  are 
lost.     They  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  Champ.,  Jilon.y  I,  i. 

+  This  sketch  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seymour  De  Ricci,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  show  it  to  me.  It  is  very  inaccurate,  and  of  no  assistance  in 
tlclermining  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  names  now  lost,  for  the  first  one  at 
the  top  (slill  preserved)  is  placed  second {\)  in  Ricci's  sketch.  The  form  of  the 
names  now  lost  is  probably  far  from  accurate  also,  to  judge  from  a  comparison 
between  Ricci*s  sketch  and  ihe  surviving  names. 
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Champollion  reproduces  exactly,  is  the  only  one  who  copied  them,* 
so  that  the  flake  was  early  lost.  I  have  dotted  in  the  last  four 
towns  as  suggested  by  the  cords  and  the  traces  of  the  two  still 
visible.  At  the  left  end  of  the  horizontal  line  are  the  remains  of  an 
inscription  referring  to  the  conquered  countries.  A  study  of  these 
is  reserved  for  the  future. 

Below  the  towns  is  an  inscription  of  the  king  in  seven  horizontal 
lines,  of  which  1.  5  is  lost  in  the  crack  between  the  two  fragments  ; 
all  the  others  having  likewise  lost  from  a  third  to  one-half  of  their 
length.  Unfortunately  this  portion  of  the  inscription,  like  the 
similar  later  record  of  Senwosret  III  at  Semneh,  does  not  contain 
a  sober  record  of  the  campaign,  but  merely  the  conventional  series  of 
highly  coloured  epithets  describing  the  king's  prowess,  like  :  "(1.  i) 

the  hawk  seizing  in  an  instant  ;t  (1.  2) [light  of]  the 

eyes,  star  of  the  south,  illuminating  the  two  lands ;  white  bull,  who 

tramples^  the  Troglodytes  ;  he  smites  the § 

{1.  6)  Horus  in  the  Palace  as  a  youth;  (when)  he  arrives ||  before 

(1.  7) ...  his  name ;  great  in  fame  by  that  which  has 

happened  through  him ;    shining  as  lord  of ,  &c."    The 

epithet,  "  star  of  the  south,"  is  unique.  Thutmose  III  in  his  great 
hymn  of  victory  (1.  15)  is  called  a  "circling  star  scattering  flame  "  by 
Amon,  but  the  king  as  son  of  Re  is  of  course  usually  likened  to 
the  sun. 

The  inscription  of  the  general  who  erected  the  stela  is  the  one 
to  which  we  must  turn  for  a  real  account  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
entirely  unknown  until  the  recovery  of  the  lower  fragment  by  Capt. 
Lyons,  as  it  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  stela  in  17  vertical 
lines,  being  a  much  longer  inscription  than  that  devoted  to  the  king 
himself.  The  longest  of  these  lines  (10  and  11)  have  not  preserved 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  the  others  much  less, 
except  11.   22-24,  which  are  complete  (see  below).      The  first  four 

*  Champ.,  Mon.y  I,  i  ;  and  Not,  dJscr,^  II,  693,  the  later  publications  all 
give  only  six  towns,  and  make  no  reference  to  Champollion's  material. 

t  The  determinative  at  the  end  of  1.  i  is  ^pi» 

X  The  verbal  adjective,  pfpt  *  ti  -fit  see  Sethe,  Verbum  II,  §  974. 

§  I  do  not  understand  the  remnants  of  11.  3-4.      In  1.  4,  perhaps  render : 

*'  smiting  multitudes,  slaying  Nubia  as  [one  ?]  man,"  but  the  grammatical  difiEi- 

culties  are  obvious. 

Read  spr  ,f, 
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^11.  8-1 1  )*  contain  the  nobleman's  titles,  which  are  those  usual  with 
the  nomarch  of  the  period,  except  the  last  two, "  overseer  of  recruits, 
general  (mr-mf'To)".  Then  follows  a  narrative  of  the  campaign 
(11.  12-24),  as  follows  :t  (1.  12)  "King  Senwosret  I  appointed  me 
<to  lead  an  expedition  against  Nubia)  (1.  13).  In  the  year  18,  in  the 
first  month  of  the  second  season,  on  the  8th  day,  un[der  the  majesty 

of] X  (14)  the   far  striding,§  King  Senwosret   I  (the 

enemy  was  defeated), ||  (1.  16)  their  life  is  finished,1I 

slain (1.  17)  fire  in  the  tents (1.  18)  their 

grain  cast  to**  the  Nile (the  general)  (I.  19)  treading 

the  way,  tt  not  transgressing (1.  20)  a  man  by  the 

strength   of  his  >^a,  by (1.  21) ... .  lord  of  eternity. 

Son  of  Re,  Senwosret  (1.  22).  I  myself  swear  that  this  happened  in 
{],  23)  very  J  J  truth.  I,  the  general  (1.  24)  Amu's  (-mw\  son, 
Monthuhetep"^  

•  At  the  bottom  of  1.  loread  :  ^  '^^  [^=5=*]  '^  ^  #[^  |j  \  "^J ' 

Of  s-mn^t  I  could  discern  parts  of  0,  of  i"""'i  and  #.  We  should  expect  also  the 
'wvvsA  after  i"""'i.  The  title  is  common  enough,  and  means  :  "  who  pursues  the 
way  of  him  who  favours  him  "  (i.^.,  of  the  king),  signifying,  who  zealously  follows 
and  obeys  the  king.  It  has  been  thought  by  Maspero  and  others  to  refer  to  the 
actual  making  of  a  road,  because  sometimes  used  in  inscriptions  occurring  in 
distant  regions  like  Wadi  Casus  on  the  Red  Sea.  That  the  meaning  I  have  given 
is  the  real  one,  is  clearly  shown  by  a  passage  on  the  Statue   of  Hepu-Seneb  at 

Bologna  (No.    1822),   where  he  says,  ^s.    D^^iMT^'"^ 

^^^      w^   I    ^T  **  ^  zealously  pursued  that  which  he  (the  king)  commanded 

me  "  (lit.,  •*  that  which  he  put  before  me,"  common  idiom  lor  **  command."  (Back 
of  throne  11.  5-6. ) 

1 1  put  in  parentheses  what  was  probably  the  connection  between  the  f rag- 
in  mts,  without  of  course  attempting  to  restore  the  lost  words.  The  certain 
restorations  are  in  brackets. 

t  Here  follow  epithets  of  the  king  which  continue  into  1.  14,  and  terminate 
^  ith  his  name  there. 

§  Read  ivs^  of  course  before  nm// ;  the  fragmentary  sign  is  the  wj^-necklace. 

Ii  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  line  15. 

^  This  is  very  uncertain,  depending  on  the  reading  j^ — I  ^  in  which  y — 1 
is  reversed.     A7/i  means  to  be  complete,  finished. 

•*  Or  should  we  read  :  *•  which  the  Nile  created  "  ? 

ft  See  above  note  on  this  phrase. 

tX  It  would  be  impossible  to  read  ^^  at  all,  except  after  observing  that  the 
context  demands  it ;  it  can  then  be  faintly  discerned.      The   same  is   true  of 

— -^   in  _J7)  ^  ^^-  ^2)- 

§§  It  is  of  course  possible  to  read  :  "Amu,  son  of  Monlhuhotep,"  but  the 
arrangement  given  is  well  known  in  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
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Unluckily  the  lines  containing  the  real  story  of  the  campaign 
(11.  15-18)  are  among  the  shortest  in  the  inscription,  and  one  can 
only  discern  details  of  a  cami)aign  in  Nubia  extending,  as  the 
list  of  towns  shows,  as  far  as  Kummeh  and  Semneh,  above  the 
second  cataract,  being  the  earliest  campaign  known  as  far  south 
as  this.  These  details  were  evidently  similar  to  those  narrated  by 
Senwosret  III  on  the  Semneh  stela  at  Berlin.  It  is  a  pity  that 
they  are  not  more  fully  preserved ;  for  this  campaign,  which  sub- 
jugated all  the  Nubian  territory  subsequently  held  by  theXIIth 
dynasty,  was  the  foundation  for  at  least  one^  and  the  occasion  for 
the  attribution  of  many  such  great  achievements  to  the  Sesostris 
(Senwosret)  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  left  of  this  text  is  the  top  of 
a  head,  of  course  belonging  to  Monthuhotep's  figure.  Completing 
this  figure  on  the  scale  indicated  by  the  head,  shows  us  as 
stated  above  that  the  longest  lines  have  lost  at  least  one-third  of 
their  length,  and  the  question  arises  whether  this  portion  of 
the  inscription  is  not  still  buried  in  the  temple !  This  is  not  the 
only  place  where  Monthuhotep's  figure  appeared  on  the  stela.  In 
the  relief  on  the  upper  fragment,  there  appears  behind  the  king,  the 
figure  of  a  hawk-headed  deity.  It  is  very  rudely  done,  and,  as  a 
glance  at  the  photograph  will  show,  is  totally  difierent  in  execution 
from  the  other  figures.  Directly  through  the  head  runs  the  handle 
of  a  fan,  forcing  the  sculptor  to  throw  the  god's  sun-disk  much  too 
far  back,  and  to  stretch  out  the  uraeus  much  too  far  from  the  disk. 
The  presence  of  the  fan  suggested  a  closer  examination,  and  searching 
scrutiny  disclosed  behind  the  god  the  front  point  of  an  apron, 
the  calf  of  a  leg  and  the  end  of  a  baton.      Cut  across  the  baton  is 

the  •¥-  held  by  the  god,  and  across  his  leg  is  the  line  upon  which 

the  ownerless  leg  was  planted.      Across  the  god*s  figure  are  also  the 

symbols   frequently  appearing  behind  a  king,     q      MT    &c.*    Of 

course  the  ownerless  leg  belonged  to  Month uhotep,  who  stood  here 
holding  a  fan  over  the  king.  The  substitution  of  the  god's  figure 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Monthuhotep  has  made  himself 
unduly  prominent  on  this  stela,  his  inscription  occupying  over  twice 
as  much  space  as  that  of  the  king  ;  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  an 
occurrence  very  common  in  Egyptian  history,  viz.,  that  he  fell  into 
disfavour,  and  was  degraded. 

*  No  traces  of  any  of  these  things  appear  in  any  of  the  publications. 
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The  original  form  of  the  stela  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  curved 
band  representing  the  heavens  at  the  top.  This  also  shows  the 
uppermost  limit,  while  the  figure  of  Monthuhotep  of  which  part  of 
the  head  is  preserved  on  the  lower  fragment,  shows  the  lowermost 
Hmit.  Completing  the  figure  on  the  same  proportion,  we  should  add 
about  an  inch  below  the  dotted  line  in  our  sketch.  The  full  width 
is  nearly  entirely  preserved  on  the  lower  fragment.  At  present  the 
fragments  measure  75  inches  in  height,  by  41  in  width.  The 
additions  would  make  the  stela  originally  about  84  inches  (or  7  feet) 
in  height  by  about  43  inches  in  width.  As  our  computation  is 
necessarily  a  rough  one,  it  was  therefore  doubtless  exactly  4  cubits 
high  and  2  cubits  wide.  I  have  restored  this  original  outline  in  the 
sketch  except  at  the  bottom. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sig.  Milani,  Director  of  the 
Florence  Collection,  for  the  permission  to  publish  this  stela ;  also 
to  Sig.  Pellegrini,  who,  although  having  received  the  authorisation 
to  publish  it  before  I  saw  it,  kindly  waived  his  right  in  my  favour. 
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VARIA, 
By  Prof.  James  H.  Breasted. 

I. — Supplementary. 

Referring  again  to  the  reference*  to  the  cliff  tomb  of  Thutmose  I, 
I  regret  that,  as  I  was  working  away  from  home  and  without  my 
notes,  I  was  dependent  upon   memory,  and  therefore  omitted  the 

best  two  examples  for  the  meaning  of  as  "cliff-tomb.*' 

Ahmose,  son  of  Ebana,  closes  his  long  inscription  at  Elkab  with 

the  statement  that  he  was  buried  in  a  t  which  he  had 

made  (L.,  Z>.,  Ill,  12) ;  and  Khnumhotep  of  Benihasan,  in  the  long 

inscription    (1.    171),   calls   his   cliff-tomb  a  _  There  is 

@      o  ^^^^^ 

therefore  no  doubt  that  the  of  Inni's  inscription  is  the 

cliff-tomb  of  Thutmose  L 

In  referring  the  Art  of  Hepuseneb's  inscription  to  Thutmose  I 
(p.  94),  whereas  Thutmose  II  is  the  king  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, I  should  have  explained  that  I  did  so  because  Thutmose  I  and  II 
are  so  often  associated  in  the  insertions  over  Hatshepsut's  name,  and 
Hatshepsut's  is  surely,  in  some  places,  the  original  name  on  the 
Hepuseneb  statue.  It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  this  cliff-tomb 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Inni,  and  belonged  to  Thutmose  I.  If 
Hatshepsut's  name,  however,  originally  belongs  in  this  passage,  then 
the  cliff  tomb  mentioned  by  Hepuseneb  belongs  to  her,  and  we  have 
yet  to  find  it  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs.  An  examination 
of  the  original  inscription  would  doubtless  settle  the  question. 

The  "Northampton  Stela"  just  published  by  Spiegelberg 
(Rec,  XXII)  shows  that  Thuti  and  not  Hepuseneb  was  probably 
the  architect  of  the  ebony  shrine,  unless  both  are  referring  to  the 

*  PS.B.A.,  March,  19CX),  pp.  90-94. 

t  That  is,  the  tomb  containing  the  inscription,  which  is  a  cliff-tomb. 
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same  monument.  I  do  not  quite  understand  Spiegelberg's  remark 
that  the  "Northampton  Stela"  confirms  Naville's  contentions  as 
against  those  of  Sethe.  Naville  maintains  that  the  name  of 
Thutmose  II  on  the  ebony  shrine  is  original;  whereas  the 
"  Northampton  Stela  "  shows,  as  Spiegelberg  notices,  that  it  was 
built  by  Hatshepsut's  order.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  Sethe  has 
maintained,  viz.,  that  the  shrine  belonged  to  Hatshepsut,  and  was 
usurped  by  Thutmose  II  who  inserted  his  name*  over  that  of  the 
queen,  t 

II. — Three  Obscure  Phrases. 

1.  In  the  remarkable  inscription  on  the  Berlin  statue  of  Senmut 

occurs  the  following  obscure  phrase :+  ^v  0(1  am\a]  m  kt 

aba.  I  had  rendered  this  doubtfully  as :  **  I  did  (it)  according  to  the 
thought  {kai)  of  my  heart."  I  then  noticed  the  same  phrase  in 
Hatshepsut's  Specs  Artemidos  inscription  :  § 

(I  J.  I   ^v  "^  [1  ama  nen  m  kat  aba  =  "  I  did  this 

according  to  the  thought  of  my  heart,"  referring  to  the  queen's  restora- 
tion of  the  temples  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  during  the  Hyksos 
domination.     Finally,  another  example  confirmed  the  rendering  of 

as  kat^  "  thought " :  and  also  that  of  m  as  "  according  to." 

It  occurs  over  a  vessel  among  the  offerings  to  Amon  made  bv 
Thutmose  III  in  the  offering  scene  depicted  on  the  wall  of  the 
Annals  at  Kamak  :  U 

£i  O  V  ^ik.        Kv^  — "^^    ^^'    ^'^   hen-f  m  ka-t 

ab-f  zs'f^^\0()  costly  stone,  which  his  majesty  made  according  to 
the  design  of  his  own  heart,"  evidently  meaning  that  the  king 
himself  designed  the  vessel. 

2.  The  word  -<2>-  "  to  make  "  is  already  notorious  for  its  many 
meanings,  but  there  is  still  another  very  interesting  meaning  which 
has  heretofore  escaped  notice,  and  is  I  think  found  only  in  the  Old 

*  The  name  of  Thutmose  I  is  also  once  inserted, 
t  Possibly  Spiegelberg  is  referring  only  to  the  question  of  the  obelisks. 
:J  L.,  Z?.,  Ill,  25  i,  where  ^^^  is  to  be  corrected  to  ^^^  »  ^  ^*^^'^  collated  the 
original. 

§  ^<r.,  VI.,  Plate,  11.  35-36. 

II  The  enigmatical  O  after  n  is  doubtless  a  hole  in  the  stone. 

%  Brugsch,  Thes.^  1187. 
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Kingdom.  The  description  of  the  well  known  quarrying  operations 
of  Uni  at  the  first  cataract  contains  the  following  obscure  passage 
(11.  41-42): 

n  Sep  pat  arfji\abhat  a^«=**  Never  were  Ibhet  and  Elephantine 
done  (with  only  one  war  vessel,  in  the  time  of  any  king)."  "  Done  " 
or  "  made "  has  here  usually  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  worked," 
referring  to  the  quarries.  This  interpretation  will  not  suit  the 
following  example,  occurring  in  the  royal  letter  to  Hirkhuf  (11.  8-9),* 
who  boasts : 


«k 


Q£U3 

"  Never  was  brought  the  like  of  it  by  any  other  who  did  Imem  " 
(  Ym\  Finally,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  usage  in  the  tomb  of 
Khuif  at  Assuan  makes  the  meaning  clear : 


C^    D  ^^^/v^A  f^^"^  awwn 


*  Erman's  doubts  as  to  the  text  (A.Z.,  1893,  p.  67)  were  based  on  a  photo- 
graph. The  Berlin  squeezes,  which  I  have  repeatedly  collated,  render  the  text 
perfectly  certain,  as  given  above. 

t  Morgan,  Catalogue  de  Mon.,  I,  p.  157.  The  textoccupies  a  peculiar  position 
over  a  line  of  officials  ;  the  signs  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  in  places  are  confused 
with  the  names,  titles,  &c. ,  accompanying  these  officials  (see  note  on  spt  below). 
It  has  been  badly  copied,  and  I  hope  some  one  may  take  occasion  to  re-copy  it 
when  in  Assuan. 

X  Very  uncertain. 

§  Directly  under  and  confused  with  this  portion  of  the  text  is  an  inscription 
belonging  to  the  procession,  with  the  words  sj^p't  stp't  ("bringing  of  the  choice 
joints ") ;  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  de  Morgan's  copyists  have  left  out 
sp't  because  of  the  contiguous  nearly  homophonous  words,  confused  with  it. 
Sp't  is  made  probable  by  the  phrase  in  Pepinakht  (Morgan,  (^t.,  I,  174-176)  : 

1.  12),  "  building  a  ship  there  for  Punt."    Sp  occurs  in  Uni  (1.  44)  with  the  same 
meaning  ;  Maspero,  commenting  on  the  Uni  passage  (P.S.B.A.,  XI,  p.  316)  says 
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"  I  went  forth  with  my  lord  the  prince  and  assistant  treasurer* 
Thethy  when  my  lord  (?)  [was  building?]  a  ship  for  Punt — t 
times.  I  was  brought  back  in  safely  (after)  I  had  done  those 
countries." 

-<2>-  "  to  do  "  may  therefore  take  the  name  of  a  country  as  a 
direct  object,  with  the  meaning  "  to  visit."  It  is  curiously  paralleled 
by  the  modern  globe-trotter's  colloquialism  "  to  do  a  country  or  a 
city. 

3.  The  phrase  jp  |  J^_  ^^-f  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  rarely 

rendered  alike  by  any  two  scholars,  and  the  greatest  uncertainty 
seems  to  prevail  regarding  its  meaning.     The  meaning  of  the  simple 

verb  jp  1 2^5  ua  like  its  Coptic  descendent  oTe  .*  OTGI,  OTHT  : 

OTHOir  is   "to   be   distant";  one   would  conclude  therefore  that 

r  in  ua-r  is  the  usual  preposition  of  separation  as  also  in  Coptic  (g-), 
but  such  is  not  usually  the  case,  as  the  following  examples  will  show. 
Ua  r,  on  the  contrary,  means : 

(a)  before  an  infinitive^  "  to  be  about  to,  or  begin  to  " ; 

it  theie  means  **to  sail,"  affirming  that  it  often  occurs  in  the  pyramid  texts  with 
this  meaning.  This  is  an  error.  Sp  means  **  to  build  "  (a  ship),  and  this  meaning 
Is  proven  by  its  occurrence  over  Mastaba  scenes  of  boat  building,  especially  of 
binding  reed  boats  (e.g.  L.,  />.,  II,  106  a).  It  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 
pyramids,  e.g.  (Merenre,  Brugsch,.^.Z.  1881,  PL  IV,  a,  11.  5-6):  Thou  appearesc 
on  the  bow  of  thy  ship  of  770  [cubits  (omitted  by  Bnigsch)],  which 
the  gods  of  Re  buil^  {sp)  for  thee."  Again  "They  have  built  (j/)  the  two 
shn'w'i  of  Re  in  which  Re  goes  to  his  horizon,  and  they  have  built  {sp) 
the  two  5^n'7in  of  Merenre  in  which  he  goes  to  his  horizon"  {ibid.^  11.  1-2). 
This  is  incidentally  a  clear  indication  that  the  two  mysterious  j^/i*z£/^' are  some 
sort  of  craft  built  by  the  same  process  as  Uni*s  cargo  boat.  The  meaning  "  sail,** 
offered  by  Maspero  for  the  Uni  passage,  does  not  occur  (moreover,  he  has  read  the 
possessive  suffix  -s  of  the  preceding  word  as  the  first  letter  of  sp't ;  the  correct  text 

has  two  5's).      5^  is  a  III  Q  root.    (See  Sethe,  Verbum,  I,  pp.  159  and  239,  hence 
the  fern,  infinitive. 

*  The  tomb  of  this  Thethy  is  located  in  the  same  cliff  (Mor{;an,  Cat.  I, 
P*  199)  ;  besides  the  titles  above,  he  also  bore  the  title :  "  who  brings  the 
products  of  the  southern  countries  to  the  king  "  ;  which  we  should  expect  of  one 
who  vojraged  to  Punt. 

t  The  numeral  is  unfortunately  not  copied,  but  it  could  not  have  been  less 
than  2,  or  the  number  of  times  would  not  have  been  mentioned  at  all.  This, 
with  Pepinakht  (Morgan,  Cat. ,  I,  p.p.  174-176)  increases  the  number  of  Punt 
expeditions  known  in  the  Old  Kingdom  by  at  least  three. 
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(b)  before  a  noun,  a  number  of  things  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  one  phrase.     Let  us  first  examine  the  examples  under  (a) : 

(i).  The  Coptos  priests  reporting  treason  to  Intef  at  Thebes  say 
(Petrie,  Coptos^  8,  4,  5) : 


"  A  bad  thing  is  about  to  happen  in  this  temple." 

(2).  The  enemies  of  Thutmose  III  on  the  Megiddo  campaign 
are  imagined  as  saying  (Annals,  11.  45-4^) : 


\A\\L.i\.%T\^^^ 


/www 


5^-  »    - 

1   Jl  /WWA      I    I   1 

"  Does  his  majesty  proceed  upon  another  road  ?     Does  he  begin  to 
be  afraid  of  us  "  ? 

(3).  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  same  war  we  find  (Annals,  II. 

13-14):  **  (Behold  from  Yeraza  to  the  marshes  of  the  earth  they 

^-^  <::->  I]  '-^^  £S^\     *     had  begun  to  revolt  against  his  majesty.'^ 

(4).  A  similar  example  (L.,  D.  Ill,  i6a,  better,  Sethe,  Untersu- 
chungen^  I,  81,  11.  5-6)  : 


"  The  wretched  Kush  has  begun  to  revolt ;  those  who  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Two  Lands  are  planning  a  rebellious 
design,  being  about  to  smite  him." 

(5).  On  Usertesen  Ill's  larger  Semneh  stela,  in   the  obscure 
description  of  the  negroes  (L.,  Z>.,  II,  136  h,  1.  12) : 

4-Jl 

("  When)  one  is  eager  against  him  he  turns  his  back ;  (when)  one 
slinks  back  he  begins  to  be  eager." 

(6).  In  announcing  his  intention  to  establish  offerings,  etc,  ia 
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the  temple  of  Abydos,  King  Neferhotep  says  (Mar.,  Ab.,  II,  33,  1.  34). 
"  I  search  out  excellent  things  for  the  future, 


a    O 


III        a     ® /vwy/v>      I       III 

by  putting*  this  example  in  your  hearts,  which  is  about  to  happen 
in  this  temple." 

(7).  The  mountain  road  over  the  Carmel  range  is  thus  described 
(Annals,  1.  27)  : 

^^^    a    ^^^^^^^ 

"  This  road  which  begins  to  be  narrow." 

(8).  In  the  life  of  Harmhab  before  he  was  king,  it  is  said  of  him 
(Brugsch,  Thes.^  107 S>  1-  7)-  "He  was  summoned  before  the 
sovereign, 


S^fl 


/WWVW 


"  the  palace  //  began  to^l  (when)  he  opened  his  mouth." 

(9).  Similarly  in  an  obscure  passage  on  the  stela  of  Sehetepibre 
(Mar.y  Ab.,  II,  24, 11.^  13-14)  collated  with  Berlin  squeeze)  it  is  said 
of  the  king  :  "  He  hath  filled  the  Two  Lands  with  strength ;  (he  is) 
life  cooling  the  nostrils, 


fi 


A/VVS/W 


/WSA/VS 


^Ijf 


(when)  he  begins  to  be  terrible  (?),  he  is  pleased  to — ?  the  breath." 

Here  belongs  also  the  frequent  usage  of  the  phrase  in  referring 
to  the  ruinous  condition  of  buildings  and  the  like  as  in  the  following 
Z.,  D.y  III  38d) : 


<-)-  1P-:«!i.fl*^-l 


"Behold  his  majesty  found  (it)  beginning  to  go  to  ruin."  This 
phrase  is  practically  stereotyped.  It  is  slightly  varied  in  the 
following : 

*  One  expects  m  rdyt ;  the  form  in  the  text  looks  like  a  negative  imperative, 
"  Do  not  ye  put,  etc.,"  but  this  is  logically  impossible. 
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(11).  In  the  Speos  Art.  inscription  of  Hatshepsut    (/^ec,   VI, 
plate,  IL  15-16) : 

**  The  temple  of  the  mistress  of  Cusae  which  degan  to  fall  to  ruin." 
(12).  Similarly  of  quarry  chambers  at  Turra  (L.,  2?.,  Ill  71a,  1. 3). 
(13).  And  again  {ibid.y  1.  5). 
(14).  Another  variation    with    possibly  the  same  meaning  is 

(Petrie,  Hawara,  XXVII,  i) : 

•jf]%S<=>C^%*    ^    p,  but  see  (17). 
{i^.  Sinuhe  (1.  98) : 


PT[!::']'rf-:kM,=n 

**(When)  the  Beduin  began  to — ?,  in  order  to  punish  the  shekhs  of 
the  barbarians." 

(16).  The  troops  of  the  prince  of  Naharin  are  mentioned  thus 
(Annals,  so-called  Statistical  Tablet,  1.  38) : 

"  They  were  numerous — ,  (and)  they  were  about  to  fight  with  his 
majesty." 

(17).  When  the  king  heard  the  announcement  that  his  £simily 
was  to  lose  the  throne,  (Westcar,  9,  i2).t 


hJ'^-l:*^— K^tr^p 


"  His  majesty's  heart  began  to  be  sad  on  account  of  it." 

It  is  a  question  whether  in  many  of  the  above  examples  there 
is  not  to  be  found  the  additional  adverbial  modification :  "  ex- 
ceedingly," or  "very"  contained  in  the  verb  ^|£^.    Thus  the 

ruined  buildings  may  not  merely  have  begun  to  be  ruinous,  but  may 
be  **>5ir  on  toward "  ruin.     Or  in  example  (7)  we  should  possibly 

•Corrected  from  Unid.  13)   ®  P  f!;!:!'^!:^]  ^^  | 
(Det  not  quite  correct)    See  Erman,  Gespracke^  p.  72. 

t  This  is  as  yet  (Aug.  1900)  the  only  example  in  the  Berlin  lexicon. 
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render  :  **  This  road  which  is  excessively  narrow,"  literally  "^r  on 
toward  being  narrow."  But  it  is  clear  that  this  adverbial  modifica- 
tion must  be  very  weak  in  such  an  example  as  (i). 

The  varied  meanings  of  Class  (a)  when  ua  r  stands  before  a 
noun  will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  examples : 

(18).  Griffith,  Siut,  IV,  1.  13): 


^^^v^^-iviP 


"  Fear  entered  into  their  limbs." 
(19).  (Sinuhe,  1.  74) : 


kiTifl^S!. 


**  Speak  not  blasphemy  against  his  majesty." 

(20).  Building  inscription  of  Thutmose  III  at  Kamak  (Brugsch, 
Thes,,  1287,1.35): 

''  Behold  there  was  none  more  advanced  than  his  majesty  in  know- 
ledge of  everything."  Here  we  have  apparently  an  adjective  {wJft). 
in  which  case  the  r  is  that  of  comparison. 

There  are  probably  other  uses  and  meanings  in  Class  (b),  but  the 
above  examples  will  suffice  to  clearly  distinguish  the  two  classes,  and 
to  establish  the  approximate  rendering  for  Class  (a)  until  our  know- 
ledge of  the  lexicon  is  further  advanced. 

This  idiom  has  perhaps  survived  in  Coptic  in  a  hitherto  un- 
known usage,  to  which  Mr.  Crum  has  called  my  attention.  He 
finds  on  Theban  ostraka  a  verb  OTA. ,  which  certainly  serves  as  a 
future  auxiliary;  thus:  OT^IT'COgJ,  "I  will  settle";  OT^iqiXOT , 
"I  will  bring";  OTA.qT^XA.T ,  **He  will  carry"  (v.  Crum, 
Copt,  Ostraca,  No.  122,  etc.).  It  only  lacks  the  e  (=  <cz>i  that 
is  OTA.C|£T"A.Xa.t)  to  make  the  parallel  complete.  This  e 
has  perhaps  been  lost.  Accepting  this  explanation  of  the  curious 
Coptic  form,  we  have  one  more  survival  of  the  sdm-f  conjugation  in 
Coptic. 
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ARZA    AND    AZIZA,  AND    OTHER    ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

NOTES. 

By  Joseph  Offord. 

In  the  "Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie"  for  1900,  p.  213,  there  is 
published  an  inscription  from  Palmyra  which  apparently  throws 
light  upon  two  somewhat  mysterious  Old  Testament  names,  SPT^i 
Aziza,  of  Ezra  x,  27;  and  MS*>M,  Arza,  of  i  Kings,  xvi,  9.  The 
new  text  is  dedicated  "to  Arsu  and  to  Azizu  the  benign  gods,"  the 
words  being  ^2nM  and  ^p^y  for  the  deities  in  question. 

The  latter  is  also  in  another  Palmyrene  inscription  in  M.  de 
Vogue's  Syrie  Centrales  Inscriptions  Shnitigues,^*  No.  95,  and  Revue 
Archioiogigue,    1900,   p.    126.       "Azizou,    son    of   Azizou,"  etc., 

Of  these,  Azizu  has  previously  been  found  referred  to  in  a  Greek 
Asiatic  text  in  (Cor.  Ins,  Graec,  4619)  Gat^o^  'AjV/ftt;  cvot/fira^  and 
in  a  Latin  inscription  (Cor.  Ins,  Lat^  III,  i,  p.  173),  "Deo  Azizo 
bono  puero  conservalori."  The  Palmyra  text  refers  to  a  temple  for 
this  deity.* 

Arsu,  the  ^pc^,  and  U)C^  or  'Offo,  Arza,  of  i  Kings  is  a  very 
old  Semitic  god,t  being  probably  the  dual  deity  Arq-reshef  of  the 
Sendschirli  inscription,  and  an  '*  earth  god '' connected,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Pilcher  suggests  to  me,  with  njnfc^j  the  archaic  or  poetical  fomi 
of  the  Hebrew  y^fc^  in  Job  xxxiv,  13  and  xxxvii,  12.  Azizu,  or 
Aziza,  ''the  mighty,''  is  doubtless  also  a  primitive  title  for  a  deity, 

*  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  refers  in  the  Recueil  tPArchMogit  OrUntaie^  1900, 
p.  116,  to  Dr.  Brunnow  in  "Mitt.  u.  Nach.  des  Deutsch.  Palaest.  Vereins.,"  1899, 
who  gives  among  new  Greek  Hauran  inscriptions : 

AZIZ€ 

OCAIA 

ACYA 

€Tn 

The  first  word  of  which  he  reads  'A^iCcoc.    M.  Ganneau  raises  some  objection  I 

to  this  "  if  it  is  a  translation  of  Nabatean  1T^Ty>"  suggesting  a  defective  copy  and 
perhaps 'A^i^(of). 

t  Cor.  Ins,  Grace,  4495  gives  as  the  Greek  form  A^o-a. 
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and  both  may  perhaps  be  found  in  early  Arabian  inscriptions.  Aziz 
also  being  one  of  the  seventy  names  of  the  Arabic  Allah. 

That  two  Hebrews  should  bear  as  names  the  titles  of  Semitic 
deities  is  not  strange,  when  we  remember  how  many  names  were 
partly  made  up  of  the  pagan  title  of  Baal,  and  think  of  such  a  name 
as  Anathoth,  Nehemiah  x,  20. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  LXX  of  Ezra  x,  27  reads 
'Ofifa,  and  the  Vulgate  has  Aziaza.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  the 
Apochryphal  i  Esdras  ix,  28,  the  Greek  has  ZepaXla^,  but  I  do  not 
attach  any  importance  to  this. 

Another  Palmyrene  inscription,  in  the  "Beitrage,"  presents  as  a 

man's  name  a  b^'^T^,  Jadi*abel,  precisely  similar  in  concept  to  the 
Jediael  of  i  Chronicles  vii,  6.  In  the  Palmyrene  inscription  Azizou 
is  said  to  be  "  son  of  Seila,"  a  name  assigned  to  Jephthah's  daughter 
in  the  Apochryphal  "  Lament  of  Seila,"  published  by  Montagu  R. 
James. 


In  our  Proceedings  for  June,  1897,  appeared  an  article  by  the 
Honble.  Miss  Plunkett  upon  the  **  Median  Calendar,"  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Babylonian  months  were  mostly  lunar  ones. 
To  this  was  appended  a  short  note  from  myself  suggesting  they  were 
of  30  days,  and  a  reply  from  Miss  Plunkett  giving  additional  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  her  view.  A  tablet  has  just  been  published  in 
the  Recueil  by  P^re  Scheil,  which  apparently  further  complicates 
the  matter.  It  is  a  contract  for  the  hire  of  workmen,  and  the 
scribe's  method  of  calculation  says  that  "the  engagement  of  123 
men  for  four  months  is  equivalent  to  that  of  i4»4o6  for  one  day." 
By  a  mathematical  computation,  Pere  Scheil  shows  that  this  indicates 
that  the  scribe's  idea  of  a  month  was  one  of  about  29^  days  (or  more 
precisely,  29*280487  75),  4  times  29^  being  117,  and  123  times  117 
*4>39'>  or  only  15  short  of  the  14,406  of  the  scribe. 

This  gives  rise^  to  several  interesting  ideas  such  as  the  shortness 
this  method  gives  to  a  year,  necessitating  an  intercalary  month 
almost  every  two  years  to  rectify  the  discrepancy  with  the  solar 
year.  It  is  not  likely  that,  for  business  purposes,  the  calculations 
made  were  mathematically  accurate,  but  evidently  about  a  full  29^ 
days  was  reckoned  as  an  average  month,  though  some  may  have 
been  of  29^  and  some  of  29  days. 
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In  our  Proceedings  for  1887,  page  156,  Sir  P.  le  Page  Renouf, 
speaking  of  the  title  given  to  Apollo  in  the  Cypriote  part  of  the 
bilingual  inscription  of  Tamassos  of  A-la-si-o-ta-i,  said,  '*  I  have  very 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  geographical  origin  of  the  god's  title.*' 
Herr  Max  Ohnefalsch  Richter  has  recently  suggested,  probably 
correctly,  that  it  refers  to  Alashia,  and  therefore  the  text  designates 
Apollo  deity  of  that  Syrian  district.  This  is  not  singular,  because 
the  title  Reseph,  frequently  used  for  the  Cypriote  Apollo,  is  a  main- 
land Syrian  name  for  the  god ;  so  also  is  the  title  Mikal  of  the  same 
inscription  of  Tamassos,  one  unconnected  with  the  island  if  it  repre- 
sents the  Apollo  of  Amyclea  in  Laconia. 


In  the  Madaba  mosaic  map,  a  city  perched  upon  a  hill  beyond 
the  Dead  Sea  bears  the  mutilated  name  of ... .  d^XMUBdw-  This 
is  UNiQ  I^IP,  Kir  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv,  i,  the  K3^ 

or  *?r^5  of  the  Targum,  which  has  long  been  identified  with  Kerak, 
the  XapaKfLw^a  of  Ptolemy  and  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem." Confirmatory  evidence  upon  the  site,  both  numismatic 
and  inscriptional,  has  recently  appeared. 

The  first  instance  may  be  found  in  the  Revue  Numismatique^  1899, 
p.  274,  in  an  article  by  M.  Babelon  upon  two  "Greek  Imperials'' 
of  Elagabalus,  which  coins  are  specimens  of  the  mintage  for  the  city 
in  question,  one  giving  its  Greek  name  form  XAPAXMUBA, 
the  other  presenting  the  ethnic  one  XAPAX[M(a)BH]NX1N. 
The  second  record  is  an  inscription  published  by  Father  Germer 
Durand  in  the  Revue  Biblique^  1895,  p.  625,  also  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fundy  1895,  p.  225,  which  has 
been  re-examined  by  Prof.  Domazewski,  and  refers  to  the  camp  of 
the  praetorium  at  Moba.  He  reads,  "  optimis  maximisquc  princibus 
nostris  Caio  Aurelio  Valerio  Diocletiano  pio  felici  invicto  Augusto 
et  Marco  Aurelio  Valerio  Maximiano  Pio  felici  invicto  Augusto  et 
Flavio  Valerio  Constantio  et  Galerio  Valerio  Maximiano  nobilis- 
simis  Caesaribus  castra  praetorii  Mobeni  a  fundamentis,  Aurelius 
Asclepiates  praeses  Provinciae  Arabiae  perfici  curavit"* 

*  Not  *'  castra  et  eonim  moenia  fossair.ectis,"  as  previously  read. 
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In  bis  Recueil  cP Archeologie  Orientale^*  1900,  M.  Ganneau  has 
an  article,  "Les  trois  Kerak  de  Syrie,"  treating  of  all  Arabic  refe- 
rences to  these  sites,  especially  referring  to  the  identity  of  Kerak- 
Moba  with  the  Karak  of  an  interpolated  fragment  in  a  singular 
Arabic  MSS.,  No.  1899,  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale.  His  notes 
of  interest  to  geographers,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  my  suggestions, 
which  refer  only  to  pre-Islamic  identifications. 
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EGYPTIAN  NOTES. 


Dear  Mr.  Rylands, 

Mr.  Weigall  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  having  edited  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Proceedings  a  series  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
which  not  being  in  Museums  generally  visited  by  Egyptologists, 
were  destined  to  remain  unknown  to  science.  To  show  the  interest 
I  have  felt  in  studying  the  article,  and  to  engage  the  author  to 
continue  his  meritorious  publication,  I  should  like  to  add  here  some 
notes  on  documents  connected  with  those  treated  in  his  com- 
munication. 

P.  1 2.  The  monuments  of  the  high  priest  of  Ptab  at  Memphis, 
Ptab-mes,  who  lived  under  Amenophis  III,  were  also  registered  and 
partly  published  by  Schiaparelli,  Catalogo  del  Museo  di  Firenze^  I, 
p.  197,  sqq,y  to  whose  indications  may  be  added  :  the  naos  at  Gizeh 
has  been  published  by  Mariette,  Abydos^  II,  32 ;  Piehl,  Inscr.^  I, 
8o~8i,  cf,  II,  p.  68.  A  pyramidion  with  his  name  is  at  Berlin, 
nr.  2276,  published  by  Piehl,  Proc,  Soc.  BibL  ArcA,^  X,  p.  536 ; 
Steindorff,  Bliithezeti^  fig.  71.  The  Kobl-pot  of  the  man,  quoted  by 
Newberry,  Proc.  Sac.  BibL  Arch.^  XXI,  p.  306,  is  at  Alnwick  Castle 
(publ.  Wilkinson,  M.  and  C,  III,  383) ;  the  cover  of  a  vase  was  in 
collection  Lee,  nr.  495  (publ.  Cat,  of  Hartwell  Museum^  p.  69). 
The  designation  of  the  high  priest  on  one  side  of  the  pestle  by 
Mes,  shows  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  used  besides  Ptab- 
mes,  as  we  find  Teta  besides  Pepi-teta,  Nebt  besides  Nebt-sechet- 
en-R§,  etc  (^.,  p.  ex.,  Erman,  in  Etudes  dedikes  d  Zeemans,  p.  52). 

P.  13.  The  cher-beb  ber  tep  Pa-tu-Amen-apt  is  the  same  person 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  tomb  in  the  Assasif  at  Thebes,*  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Saitic  period.  Several  Uschebti  of  him 
exist  in  Museums,  of  excellent  workmanship ;  a  large  percentage  of 

*  Nr,  23 ;  described  by  Wilkinson,  Thebes^  p.  129,  sqq.  Isolated  texts  from 
it  in  Lepsius,  Denknu^  HI,  282,  TVx/,  III,  p.  244,  iq.\  Diimichen,  Aegypi. 
Zeitschr.,  1883,  p.  ii^  sqq,  A  publication  of  the  whole  tomb  was  begun  by 
Diimichen,  GrabpcUast  des  Patuamenap.  Leipzig,  1884*94.  Cf>  Maspero 
Etudes  de  mythoL ,  I,  p.  287,  sqq,, 
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them  being  broken  in  the  middle.*  Probably  this  breaking  was 
done  intentionally  to  kill  the  statuettes  and  to  send  them  thus  after 
the  dead  man,  a  proceeding  well  known  from  older  periods,  used 
also  in  this  tomb,  which  shows  in  its  inscriptions  many  points 
borrowed  from  the  Ancient  Empire's  materia  sacra, 

A  statue  of  the  man  in  a  cowering  position  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Syracus.     It  bears  written  from  right  to  left  the  name 

/  |\  ^  (1         Qy  and  near  this  in  vertical  lines  a  longer  text 

running  from  left  to  right.  This  one  I  copied  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  during  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Museum,  and  give  now  here 
a  reproduction  of  my  copy,  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the 
characters  being  in  some  places  much  worn,  here  and  there  a 
mistake  may  have  crept  into  my  copy,t  hoping  that  one  of  our 
Italian  colleagues  may  give  us  some  day  a  corrected  edition. 


0 


ii:r=fe-^k^V'<=>[srsii 


1ifMii:i!!!l1li<""""/-«)<'> 


V"^  A^AA^ 


A/WVW\ 


*  p.  ex.,  Louvre,  Magazin^  IV,  3473 ;  coll.  Chester.  Luxor,  Jan.,  x88i ; 
Petersburg,  nr.  921,  cf.  Golenischeflf,  Inv.y  p.  134.  A  complete  Uschebti  U 
published  in  these  Proceedings^  XVIII,  PI.  VII,  p.  T45,  where  the  dating  in  the 
XXth  Dynasty  has  to  be  modified. 

t  For  some  signs  I  could  compare  a  copy  taken  by  Dr.  von  Bissing. 
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^^^^^^ 


P.  13.  A  statue,  which  appears  to  represent  the  same  Min-mes, 
was  standing  about  1881  at  Luxor  before  the  house  of  the  consular 
agent  of  America.!     It  was  a  naophorus,  which  had  lost  its  head,  and 

represented  the  priest  of    J]  .^^[ ]  '  yf  >  son  of  the  priest  of 
^S  ^  NT  •     ^^  ^^^  shoulder    was   engraved  the  cartouche 

(    O  I  \fji^^  J .     The  father  Hora  will  be  the  same  person  as  the 
1 1 1    R     tS)    ^"^^  ^S  M » Quoted  on  the  family  monument  of  Amen- 


em-ant  at  Naples ;  *  and  Min-mes  belongs,  therefore,  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  his  time. 

*  Quoted  in  my  Ae^pL  Geschichte^  p.  470. 

t  Sharpe,  Egypt.  Inscr,^  II,  PL  38  ;  Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  p.  951,  sqq,  ;  r*. 
Brugsch,  Gesch,  Aeg,^  p.  541 ;  Lieblein,  DicU  des  twms,  nr.  905. 
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P.  15.  A  small  naos  made  of  greenly  glazed  silicious  earth, 
similar  to  that  published  on  the  plate  by  Mr.  Weigall,  but  without 
the  moving  doors,  was  bought  by  me  in  1897  at  Luxor,  and  is  still 
in  my  possession.  It  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  Col.  Evans,  and 
bears  also  above  the  ring  for  suspension.  It  is  14mm.  large  and 
deep,  high  at  the  front  side  32mm.,  at  the  back  side  23mm.  The 
top  ornamentation  is  formed  by  seven  uraei  and  beneath  them  the  sun's 
disk  ^Q|.  Underneath  is  a  flat  part,  which  in  its  upper  half  is 
broken  by  a  quadrangular  opening — the  arrangement  remembering 
the  large  naos  of  Philse  in  the  Louvre,  only  that  in  our  exemplary 
the  bay  is  larger  than  high  (6:5mnL).  Through  this  window  we  may 
see  into  the  interior  of  the  naos,  which  is  quite  hollow,  and  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  plastically  formed  hawk  is  sitting.  The  three 
other  sides  are  executed  in  pierced  work  and  show  each  time  the 
upper  part  of  a  hawk,  wearing  on  its  head  the  O-  The  naos  will 
therefore  probably  have  been  dedicated  to  Chunsu,  who  generally 
wears  this  head-dress.* 

*  Some  similar,  but  larger  naos  exist,  worked  in  bronze  (naos  of  Amon,  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  published  by  Arundale  and  Bonomi,  CcUL  of  Ant,^  PI.  2  ;  a  second 
examplary  was  in  collection  Mimaut,  Cat.  DuboiSy  nr.  6;  naos  of  Horus  at 
Berlin,  nr.  8674,  Photo,  Mertens,  I,  96). 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.   WIEDEMANN. 
Bonn,  13  May^  1901. 
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CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  SECOND  TALE   OF 

KHAMUAS. 

BV   WlLHELM    SpIEGELBERG. 

Griffith's  "  Stories  of  the  High  Priests  of  Memphis  "  are  so 
much  beyond  all  praise,  that  the  following  corrections  and  suggestions 
will  be  understood  simply  as  a  mark  of  interest  for  a  work  which  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  domain 
of  demotic  philology. 

I,  I.  The  traces  behind  nt  it*  seem  to  alldw  the  reading  /*• 
(x^l).*    So  I  restore  "  who  lieth  here." 

II,  II,  As  Griffith  (P.S,B.A.^  1901,  p.  17)  has  himself  seen, 
*w  n  yr-t  is  tCOIfltei^'T  ^,  I  may  add  here  that  *a/  is  an  unetymo- 
logical  group  rendering  old  g^^  Jw,  the  prototype  of  aX)7r. 

II,  18.  shwe  is  not  identical  with  CA-g^OT  :  C^P^OTI  derived 
from  shwr  (s^Mc'r).  The  latter  verb  is  known  too  in  demotic 
€.g.j  Pap.  mor.  (ed.  Pierret),  1  i,t  and  written  with  A  (not  A)      I 

think  that  sAwe  is  the  verb     1  ^  [U  QQ  9  meaning  "  fascination, 

terror."!     This  change,  however,  does  not  influence  much  the  sense 
of  the  passage. 

II,  29,  and  passim.     Is  not  afe  an  unetymological  writing  of 

(I  k(,  ^,    "chief,   prince"?    However,  it  has  in   this    tale,    as 
Griffith  has  observed,  the  meaning  "  sorcerer." 

*  Sec  Ricueil  de  Iravaux,  XXI,  p.  47. 

t  Cf.  Hess,  Seina,  p.  73. 

t  The  demotic  clearly  shows  the  reading  swA.  For  the  meaning  compare 
especially  Diimichen,  II  H.I. ,  XV,  32 ;  XVIII,  2.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  verb  sAlij),  the  causat.  of  Alj\  which  Bnigsch  (Wb.  VII,  1090)  has  con- 
nected with  it. 
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Ill,  7,  footnote.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  very  ingenious  com- 
bination of  gmj  with  eiiUte.    The  latter  supposes  the  verbs  //"  inf. 

'»i/'(a;),  which  I  see  in  the  new  Egyptian  writing  —J    !/  ^^^tv 

This  view  is  supported  too  by  the  causative  T^JULO,  which  is 
easily  explained  by  the  simplex  'wy,  and  would  be  a  formation  like 
Tpo  (see  Steindorff,  K,  Gr.y  §  242). 

Ill,  10.  *$w  is  not  equal  to  eTecycjje  as  Griffith  seems  to 
think,  ex  is  wanting  in  the  demotic  form,  and  besides  cannot  be 
there,  as  mdi  is  not  determined  by  the  article.  I  think  that  we  have 
before  us  Coptic  ttJOT ,  with  following  inf.  "  worthy  to  do."  *  In 
Coptic  this  is  connected  with  the  preceeding  noun  as  an  adjective  by- 
It,  whilst  our  demotic  text  has  /.     It  may  be  possible  that  we  have 

here  the  interchange  of  It  and  e  1  known  from  vulgar  Coptic  texts.t 
The  sense  of  Griffith's  translation,  however,  is  not  touched  by  this 
grammatical  alteration. 

III,  18.  Is  it  possible  to  see  in  the  last  group  of  this  line 
nh\t%  it^g^Xe,  and  to  translate,  "  What  is  the  credit  of  [ihe) 
things  "  ? 

IV,  I.  As  for  the  reading  of  the  group,  compared  by  Griffith: 
with  g^enO'CC|€ ,  the  first  element  looks  to  me  like  '«/.  So  I  see 
m  *ni-nfr  a  substantivation  of  the  adjective  nfr^  formed  in  the  same 
way  zsp*nt  wb^  "  the  holy,"  {  derived  from  w^by  *'  holy." 

IV,  8.  Concerning  the  often  repeated  passage,  **  cause  him  to 
be  brought  back  up  to  Egypt  in  six  (?)  hours  thither  precisely  "  (?),  I 
propose  for  the  last  words,  "in  six  hours  before  they  are  over."§. 
For  I  guess  that    1Jl4^U<,tS)l-M    is    SXHA-XOT   JULOnrHK. 

•  Sec  Lemm.,  Kleine  Kopt,  Studietiy  XVIII,  p.  108. 

t  ^Tm^n,  Bruchstiicke  Koptischer  Volkslitteraiur^  p.  5$;  Steindorff,  A,Z,y 
1900,  p.  58. 

X  E.g. ,  in  a  papyrus  of  Ptol.  period,  whose  knowledge  I  owe  to  Dr.  Keinhard, 
where  >A3^^iu  %  means  "  the  sanctuary.**    This  formation  is  known  too  in  late 

uuiun  t   -   \  >"*? « 

hieroglyphic  texts.     Cf.  Serapeum  Stela  (Chassinat,  81),  ..         —  f     |  — 

^_^^         x    N.,  "  the  doorkeeper  of  the  sanctuary  (read  p  nti  w*'b)  of  the  house  of 

Ptat  N." 

§  Litt.  "  they  are  accomplished." 
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)<j^)j.ti  in  the  sense  of  iJ[TlA.Xe  is  to  be  found  too  in  other 
places,  e.g.,  Pap.  Insinger^  XXXI,  5  : 

p  is  'b.  ,  ,r  Vnt'f  n*f  d'  p  n^'t^r  'r-rl^  s' 
"The  tongue  before  it  is  asked,  god  knows  its  words." 

In  the  same  way  the  passage  II  Kh.,  Ill,  12,  may  be  understood. 
Unfortunately  the  verb  at  the  end  is  destroyed,  but  I  venture  to 
translate,  "thou  art  little  of  age  and  dost  not  yet  (xJLlW.TeK) 
understand  (?)  it." 

Now  we  know  another  form  of  JxXiAJTC  by  the  gnostic  papyri 
of  Leiden  and  London,  written  ) ^  ^ ) )_ii,  '•^  'r  /r*.  I  recall  phrases 
such  as  Gn.f  IX,  15,  "thou  readesc  a  formula  over  the  book  before 
(naopil),"  i^r/<,>«i/i^)<^);-,.,  '^  'r  H~k  -i  '/«/« /  "before 
thou  readest  for  the  boy,"  or  XX,  15,  a  child,  <  jj  ^j  m  4|^y)<^  )|.ti , 
^b  *r  ti'f;  (xJLUA.Xeq)  i'm"  n'm  s-h*m%  "before  he  had  touched  a 
woman";  cf.  Gnost.  Lond.,  Ill,  1 1,  5  j  VI,  11.  So  I  venture  to  believe 
that  )^5)j_  and  j^^tiSli—  ^re  two  orthographs  corresponding  to 

Coptic  XJLU^xe.    The  first  form  is  hieroglyphic    1  >K  -<S2>-  A    n , 

and  hardly  gives  an  etymological  writing ;  in  the  second  form  I  see  an 
attempt  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  group,  for  )  <  <  f ,  i/', 
renders  very  well  the  last  element  of  XfLTlA-Xe,  but  I  cannot  find 
an  explanation  for  J^  Inv??  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  highly 
probable  that  the  above  groups  correspond  to  XJin^xe. 

VI,  10.  The  proper  name  is  to  be  read  Wesy-J^nutet^  />., 
^*Termuthis  (goddess  of  harvest)  is  mighty."  Cf,  Spiegelberg, 
Demotische  Siudien^  I,  p.  12*. 

Strasburg,  May  iiM,  1901. 

*  The  '  is  the  auxiliary  verb  introduciDg  the  subordinate  phrase,  Coptic 

€  in  (ejuLiu.xe). 
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A    GREEK    CIRCLE    OF    LATE    TIMES    SHOWING 

EUPHRATEAN   INFLUENCE. 

By   Robert  Brown,   Junr.,   FS.A. 

Apropos  of  my  Paper  "  A  Euphratean  Circle  of  360V*  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  Palestinian  circle 
which  bears  evident  traces  of  Euphratean  influence.  He  says,  "  Je 
me  suis  rappel^  un  curieux  monument  que  je  me  permets  de  vous 
signaler  et  dont  Tinterpretation  rationelle  est  encore  k  trouver.    C'est 


un  grand  cercle  execute  en  mosai'que  dans  un  pavement  antique 
k  El-Husn,  dans  la  Palestine  trans-jordanique,  II  est  d'^poque 
relativement  basse  peut-^tre  byzantine."  After  briefly  describing 
this  monument,  and  referring  specially  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
no  had  evidently  been  designedly  omitted,  he  adds,  ''Je  livre  ce 
petit  problem  k  votre  sagacity."    I  append  a  copy  of  the  Circle  of 

•  Proceedings,  Feb.,  190a 
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£1-Husn,  and,  following   M.  Clermont-Ganneau's   example,  have 
inserted  in  brackets  the  numerical  values  of  the  Greek  letters. 

Although  this  type  of  design  is  novel  to  me,  yet,  after  careful 
study,  I  do  not  doubt  how  the  circle  is  to  be  understood.  As  every 
division  of  a  circle  must,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  begin 
with  I  and  proceed  2,  3  etc.,  and  as  the  numbers  in  this  circle  are 
not  consecutive  but  range  from  60  to  180,  advancing  by  tens, 
except  in  the  instance  of  no,  which  is  omitted,  it  is  evident  that 
two  or  more  divisions  of  the  circle  are  here  shown  in  combination. 
The  following  Euphratean  divisions  of  the  circle  have  been  met 
with : — 

Into  8  parts  (Tab.  K.  8538;  vide  Bezold,  Cat  Cun.   Tabs. 
Kouyunjik  Col.  B.M.^  Ill,  937).     As  the  Circle  of  El-Husn 
is  divided  into  1 2  segments,  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
a  circle  of  8  parts. 
Into  12  parts,  these  being  further  subdivided  into  60,**  i2ot 
and  240  parts.    These  numbers  appear  in  the  great  constel- 
lation-circles, as  shown  by  Tabs.  Sm.  162;   83-1-18,  6c8; 
and  81-7-27,  94.J 
Into  480  parts  (Tab.  K.  90.     Vide  Proceedings^  Feb.,  1900, 
p.  67),  an  intensification  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions.  And 
Into   360  parts  (Tab.  84-7-19,   273),  based   on  a  year  of 

360  days. 
In  the  abstract,  a  circle  divided  into  12  segments  could  be 
accommodated  to  the  representation  of  60,  120,  240,  360,  or  480 
parts  (degrees),  inasmuch  as  these  several  numbers  are  all  divisible 
by  12.  We  have  seen  that  2  or  more  divisions  of  the  circle  are 
shown  by  the  Circle  of  £1-Husn;  and,  as  only  12  numbers  were  to 
be  used,  the  problem  before  the  circle-maker  was  how  to  express  as 
many  divisions  of  the  circle  as  possible  with  these  materials.  The 
segments  themselves  showed  the  number  12,  and  the  single  number 
60  sufficed  to  show  by  implication  the  division  of  the  circle  into  60^", 
commencing  with  Sec.  PII  —  5°,  PC  —  10*,  and  so  on.  A  lower 
number  could  not  have  been  used,  (i)  on  account  of  economy  in 

•  Vide  Ibid,^  April,  1892,  p.  299. 

t  This  is  also  the  Circle  and  Cycle  of  the  Antediluvian  Kings  (vide  Ibid,^  Jan., 
1890,  p.  142). 

J  Vide  R.  B.,  Jr.,  Primitive  ConsteilaiionSy  Vol.  II,  Frontispiece.  The 
Sumero-Semitic  Euphratean  Planisphere  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the 
Monuments  and  the  account  of  Diod6ros,  ii,  30,  31. 
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numbers,  there  being  only  1 2  numbers  altogether  available  to  express 
all  the  ideas ;  and  (2)  because  in  a  circle  of  60*"  each  segment  would 
only  have  been  5',  and  such  a  segment  would  have  prevented  the 
harmonious  expression  of  the  other  numerical  circles.  Hence  the 
circle  begins  with  60°. 

Now,  had  the  numbers  proceeded  from  60  by  increase  of  10 
without  any  omission,  the  total  of  the  circle  would  have  been  170", 
an  amount  altogether  inadmissible  in  any  division  of  the  circle.  One 
decade  (no)  is  therefore  omitted,  and  at  such  a  place  as  to  bring 
1 20  opposite  60,  each  on  the  line  of  one  half  of  the  circle.  The  60, 
therefore,  also  represents  the  half  of  a  circle  of  120**,  which  latter  is 
shown  by  commencing  with  PA  —  10**,  PM  —  20*,  and  so  on.  Simi- 
larly, the  120  suggests  the  half  of  a  circle  of  240*,  and  the  180, 
which  is  also  arranged  to  fall  at  the  half  circle,  the  half  of  a  circle 
of  360*. 

If  this  be  the  correct  way  of  regarding  the  design  of  the  Circle 
of  £1-Husn,  we  see  that  by  the  use  of  only  1 2  numbers,  it  expresses, 
directly  and  indirectly,  circles  of  12,  60,  120,  240,  and  360  divisions 
or  degrees. 


31,  I^NSDOWNE  Road,  S.W. 

y^d  January  y  1901. 

Dear  Mr.  Rylands, 

The  palette,  of  which  I  send  a  photograph,  was  obtained  by 
me  from  the  late  Mr.  Greville  Chester  as  far  back  as  1885,  but  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  its  possible  use  has  occurred  to  me.  Mr.  Chester 
called  it  a  painter's  palette.  That  was  evidently  a  mistake,  as  there  are 
no  receptacles  for  colours,  nor  is  the  hollowed  out  space  suitable  for 
brushes,  but  now  I  think  that  it  must  have  been  a  gilder's  palette, 
and  it  is  well  suited  for  that  purpose ;  the  hollow  space  has  probably 
held  a  thin  bronze  knife  with  a  slightly  curved  broad  cutting  edge  at 
one  end,  and  either  a  very  narrow  chisel  edge  at  the  other,  or  else  \\ 
was  finished  as  a  point ;  either  way  would  work  well  for  picking  up 
small  pieces  of  gold  leaf;  the  ciure  on  the  broad  edge  is  a  necessit}* 
if  it  was  used  for  cutting  gold  leaf,  as  if  made  straight  it  would  tear 
the  leaf  and  not  cut  it.    The  palette  itself  is  made  of  thin  wood,  in 
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no  part  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  This  wood,  I 
think,  is  sycamore ;  its  length  is  1 2f  inches,  and  the  width  at  one  end 
has  been  about  3^  inches,  and  at  the  other  is  i^  inches.  The  broad 
end  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  having  a  12-inch  radius,  and  is  slightly 
chamfered  at  the  back,  but  more  so  on  the  front.  The  narrow  end 
is  also  slightly  curved  and  only  chamfered  from  the  back,  making  a 
sharp  edge  on  the  front.  Now  the  object  of  these  ends  being  curved 
and  chamfered,  if  I  am  right  in  my  theory,  is  for  the  easier  application 
of  the  gold  leaf  to  any  object  that  might  require  to  be  gilded ;  the 
broad  end  for  the  large  surfaces,  the  smaller  one  for  getting  into  the 
more  difficult  parts.  Between  the  place  where  the  knife  was  kept 
and  the  broad  end  are  some  incised  lines,  apparently  marking  the 
site  of  a  gilder's  pad,  probably  of  leather,  which  has  been  glued  on» 
but  of  this  pad  there  is  now  no  trace.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  wood,  as  it  is  much  lighter  and  cleaner  from  the 
top  of  the  space  for  the  knife  down  to  the  narrow  end,  suggesting 
that  it  was  kept  in  a  case,  which  came  to  about  the  bottom  of  the 
pad ;  this  case  may  have  been  either  of  leather  or  of  cloth,  into  which 
the  palette  could  be  easily  slipped,  and  by  which  means  the  knife 
would  be  kept  from  being  lost.  I  have  entered  at  some  length  into 
a  description,  as  I  believe  that  such  objects  are  by  no  means  common» 
and  that  it  is  a  workman's  tool  and  not  merely  a  funeral  object ;  also 
perhaps  it  may  help  to  bring  others  to  light  which  have  been  classed 
under  "  objects,  use  uncertain."  I  may  add  that  this  is  the  only  one 
I  know  of;  as  regards  the  date  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opmion. 

I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  TOWRY  WHYTE. 
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AN  INSCRIBED  DISK  OF  THE  XXIInd  DYNASTY. 

Among  the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  in  case  Iv,  there  is  a  small  imperfect  green  glazed  steatite 
disk,  about  ^  inch  in  thickness,  and  measuring  about  3^  inches  in 
diameter.  Upon  it  five  horizontal  lines  of  hieroglyphics  are  in- 
scribed ;  and  as  about  a  sixth  portion  of  the  disk — now  lost — has 
been  snapped  off  along  one  of  the  separating  lines  near  the 
beginning  of  the  inscription,  it  is  probable  that  it  contained  origi- 
nally six  lines.  The  label,  which  gives  a  now  valueless  translation 
made  many  years  ago,  pronounces  the  object  to  be  of  XXIInd 
dynasty  workmanship,  and  of  uncertain  use. 

The  inscription  runs  as  follows  : — 

[Broken  ofif  along  this  line.] 


(i)  MentU'4'm'hdt  drit  ne  nebt per  Ast-nekbfib 

(2)  Merperui  henu  ka  ne  het  ne  hdpen  ne  zetta 

(3)  Hen  neter  Mentu  neb  Uast  sesh  neter  hetepu  ne  Amen  Heru-dri 

(4)  Se  md  ennu  Arit-ne-Herurdru-d  se  neter  tneri 

(5)  Mer  net  heq  Seibfim  Heru  mad  iieru 
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(i)  Mentu-em-hat  born  of  the  Lady  of 

house  Ast-nekheb.  (2)  The  Superintendent  of  the  houses  of  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  the  ka  in  the  temple  of  this  Prince  of 
Eternity,  (3)  the  priest  of  Mentu  Lord  of  Thebes,  and  Scribe  of  the 
holy  offerings  of  Amen  :  Heru-ari.  (4)  Son  of  a  similarly  entitled 
person,  Arit-ne-Heru-aru-a.  Son  of  the  God-beloved  (5)  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Accounts,  and  Prince  of  Sekhem  :  Heru,  deceased. 

The  disk  is  thus  seen  to  have  belonged  to  Heru-ari,  a  personage 
who  held  the  interesting  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  priests  and  priestesses,  who  administered  to  the  needs 
of  the  Ksi  of  the  deceased  Mentu-em-hat,  son  of  Ast-nekheb,  a 
nobleman  well  known  in  Egyptian  history.  This  Heru-ari  was  the 
son  of  a  person  holding  a  similar  appointment  in  the  temple  of 
Mentu-em-hat,  named  Arit-ne-Heru-aru-a ;  and  the  grandson  of  a 
certain  Heru,  who  held  the  important  titles  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Accounts,  or  Treasurer,  and  Prince  of  Sekhem,  />.,  Diospolis  Parva, 
a  Nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  On  the  back  of  the  object  the  word 
"  Erpar "  is  inscribed,  according  to  the  label :   this,  I  suppose,  is 


My  thanks  are  due  to  the  authorities  for  their  permission  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  disk.  Such  objects  constantly  find  their 
way  into  museums,  public  and  private,  and  there  escape  further 
notice ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  inscriptions  contain,  as  in  this 
case,  matter  of  interest  and  of  very  possible  use  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Egyptian  aristocracy.  It  is  always  desirable,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  print  when  observed. 


ARTHUR  E.  WEIGALL. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  37, 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C,  on  Wednesday, 
June  I2th,  1901,  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper  will, 
be  read : — 

Prof.   Dr.    Wiedemann:    "Bronze   Circles   and   Purification 
Vessels  in  Egyptian  Temples." 
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OF 


BIBLICAL    ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THIRTY-FIRST   SESSION,   1901. 


Fifth  Meeting,  12th  June,  190 1. 


Professor   A.   H.   SAYCE   {President), 


IS  THE  CHAIR. 


•^J«^- 


The  President  referred  to  the  very  severe  loss  the  Society 
had  suffered  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gates,  Vice- 
President,  which  took  place  on  the  15  th  of  May  last. 

Until  his  health  prevented  his  going  out  in  the  night  air, 
he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Council  and  other  Meetings  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  the  meetings  was  changed  to  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Cates  again  took  his  place,  whenever  his  health 
would  allow  him. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Society,  when  a  difficulty  arose 
with  reference  to  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding  the  many 
calls  on  his  time,  Mr.  Cates  at  once  undertook  the  duties ; 
and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Society,  retained  the  office 
of  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Society,  ever  ready  to 
help  when  it  was  in  his  power,  he  had  been  one  of  its  best 
friends  throughout  a  long  number  of  years. 


[No.  CLXXVI.] 
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The  following   Presents    were    announced,  and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author : — Percy  E,  Newberry,  The  Life  of  Rekhmara, 
Vezfr  of  Upper  Egypt  under  Thothmes  III  and  Amenhetep  II 
(circa  B.c.  1471-1448),  with  twenty-two  plates.  London.  4to. 
1900. 

From  the  Author  : — Alfred  Boissier.  Mat^riaux  pour  Tetude  de 
la  religion  Babylonienne.     Paris.     Svo.     1901. 

From  the  Author: — Rev.  P.  Cesare  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.  Delia 
Stela  del  Foro  e  della  sua  Iscrizione  Arcaica.  Civiitd  CattoUca. 
May,  1901. 


The  following  candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  in  May : — 

John  William  Mather,  206,  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  N.E, 
D.  van  Hoytema,  Obreehtstraat  96,  The  Hague,  Holland. 
Rev.  Bernard  B.  Woodd  Smith,  Missions  to  Seamen  Institute, 
East  India  Road,  Poplar,  E. 


The  following  candidates  were  nominated  for  election. 
This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  they  were  by 
special  order  of  the  Council  submitted  for  election,  and  elected 
Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Prof.  John  L.  Myres,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Jean  Capart,  227,  Rue  de  Trone,  Brussels. 


The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

Prof.  Dr.  Wiedemann.  "  Bronze  Circles  and  Purification  Vessels 
in  Egyptian  Temples." 

The  President  gave  a  short  address  on  recent  discoveries  in 
the  East. 


Remarks  were  added  by  Dr.  Gaster  and  Mr.  W.  St.  C. 
Boscawen. 
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BRONZE   CIRCLES    AND    PURIFICATION    VESSELS    IN 

EGYPTIAN    TEMPLES. 

By  a.  Wiedemann. 

In  his  Pneumatica  (II,  32,  p.  148,  ed.  Schmidt),  Heron  ot 
Alexandria  states  that  *'  there  were  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians 
at  the  door-pillars  ^?  9r/>09  taiH  vapaaraatj  a  word  which  might  also 
mean  colonnade  or  fore-hall)  circles  of  bronze,  capable  of  being 
turned  (rpoxol  x**^**^^*  CTritrrpeTnot),  in  order  that  the  persons 
entering  should  turn  them ;  the  belief  being,  that  bronze  purified 
(rov  x^^*^*'  ayviXcip).  But  there  are  also  sprinkling-vessels 
(TcpippapTtjfHo*)  to  sprinkle  {n^ptppaiyca^ai)  the  entering  persons." 
In  the  following  sentences  an  arrangement  is  described,  by  which, 
if  the  circle  was  turned,  the  water  for  the  sprinkling  flowed  out  of 
the  vessel.  To  do  this  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn  the  circle 
completely,  or  several  times  round  its  axis,  but  partly  turning  was 
sufficient  to  produce  the  flowing  outt 

*  As  we  know  nothing  about  thie  consecration  of  the  sprinkling- water  in 
Egypt,  the  rendering  of  this  word  by  holy-water  pot  appears  to  be  inadvisable. 

t  Generally  a  second  passage  of  Heron  {PtietufuUica  II,  32,  p.  298,  ed. 
Schmidt)  has  been  quoted  with  regard  to  the  same  custom.  A  bronze-circle 
is  also  mentioned  capable  of  being  turned,  the  so-called  expiation-wheel 
(aTyitfT^^ov),  which  the  visitors  to  the  temples  were  accustomed  to  turn.  But 
here  the  Egyptians  are  not  named  :  ayvurrijpiov  is  a  Greek  temiinus  tech$iicus^ 
not  an  Egyptian  one,  and  the  following  sentences  command  an  arrangement,  by 
which  a  bbd  (the  fifAayic^pv^of),  which  is  standing  on  a^i|<ravpof,  and  united  with 
the  circle,  was  made  to  turn  and  to  pipe.  The  last  arrangement  calls  to  mind  at 
once  the  Greek  custom  of  tying  a  bird  (mostly  the  ivyt)  to  a  magic  wheel,  and  of 
turning  this  {cf,  Schol.  Pindar,  Pyth,  4,  2x4;  Theocrit.  Jd,  2,  etc).  Under 
these  circumstances  we  have  here  rather  a  mention  of  a  Greek  wheel  than  of  an 
Egyptian.  The  bri9avp6s  will  not  be  intended  in  the  usual  sense,  a  treasury 
(ofiering-boz  ?),  but  in  the  more  general  meaning  a  magazine  or  box,  in  which  the 
wheels,  et& ,  were  placed,  which  had  to  connect  the  turning  of  the  circle  to  the 
bird. 
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A  second  allusion  to  a  similar  circle  is  found  in  a  fragment  of 
Dionysius  Thrax,  who  flourished  about  110  b.c.,*  preserved  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom.  V,  672,  26-35.  ^^  quotes  as  an 
example  of  a  symbolic  action  "the  circle,  which  can  be  turned 
{r/toxo^  o  irT/t€i/}6fievo9)  in  the  districts  (rr/ici/ov)  of  the  gods,  which 
is  drawn  in  Egypt" 

In  later  times  Plutarch,  Numa^  14,  tells  that  the  Egj'plian  circles 
(t/joxo/)  remind  us  of  the  instability  of  human  life,  a  remark  which 
is  not  founded  on  Egyptian  explanations,  but  is  derived  from 
Plutarch's  philosophical  speculations,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part 
of  his  interpretations  of  Egyptian  mythological  or  religious  ideas. 
Only  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  circles  in  Eg>pt  can  be  taken 
from  this  passage. 

These  classical  allusions  have  been  treated  in  recent  years  by 
several  modem  authors.  In  his  excellent  and  successful  excava- 
tions at  Dendereh,  Flinders  Petrie  found  a  stela  of  Ptolemaic  times 
showing  above  a  Demotic  inscription  two  symbols,  the  first 
resembling  a  fork  standing  upright,  the  second  a  circle  crossed 
by  two  lines.  These  figures  reminded  him  of  the  Buddhist  symbols 
of  the  wheel  of  life  and  the  trisul ;  so  that  he  supposed  this  stela 
to  be  a  relic  of  one  of  the  Buddhist  missionaries,  who  came  in 
Ptolemaic  times  to  Egypt.t  The  stela  itself  has  been  published  in 
Petrie,  Dendereh^  PI.  25<7,  No.  i,  and  the  inscription  translated  by 
(Griffith  (p.  54),  "the  tomb  of  Pscheiapi,  son  of  Gemt,  the  Barber.'* 
He  proposes  to  explain  the  signs  as  a  cake  and  a  flesh-hook,  or  as 
symbols  of  a  trade,  and  mentions  that  Rapson  thinks  their  form 
unlike  the  Buddhist  symbols.  Goblet  d'Alviella,^  taking  the 
hypothesis  of  Petrie,  treats  the  Egyptian  wheels  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  prayer-wheels,  the  middle-age  and  modern  fortune-wheels, 
etc.,  and  tried  to  prove  their  origin  from  Chaldean  ideas.  Lastly, 
Erman  §  reprinted  the  passages  of  Heron  and  Clemens. 

In  looking  through  the  Egyptian  monuments  to  see  if  there 
might  be  found  a  mention  of  the  custoin  above  referred  to,  we  must 
first  remember  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  cult  in  the  temples  of  the 
Nile  Valley  was  not  changed  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  that  there- 
fore the  ceremonies  then  in  use  will  have  been  considered  as  going 

•  Cf.  Miillcr,  Fraj^m,  Hist,  Gnrc,  III,  189. 

+  Simpson,  in  Journal  of  Rcyal  AsicUic  Society ^  189^1  p.  873. 

X  Hull,  de  I'Acad.  roy.  de  Belgique,  3  Ser.,  36  p.,  439  sqq.y  189S. 

§  Aeg.  Zeitschr,f  38,  p.  53  sq. 
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back  well  into  old  Egyptian  times.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  the 
circles  and  the  ablution  vessels  are  named  together  shows  that  their 
use  was  not  an  isolated  one.  In  fact,  Egyptian  monuments  contain 
from  the  Middle  Empire  down  to  the  Roman  period  a  combination 


of  circle  and  water-vessel  in  the  forms  Q  and  ^^'^^^^^  which  appear 

specially  at  the  top  of  many  stelas,  and  whose  sense  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Sometimes  only  one  of  them  is 
found,  in  other  places  they  are  combined  with  other  symbols, 
as  the  two  eyes  ^^^,  or  the  two  jackals.  These  groups  appear  to 
refer  to  the  objects  described  by  Heron  as  serving  to  purify  the 
visitors  to  the  temples.  On  the  stelas  they  will  allude  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  man  before  entering  the  realm  of  death,  where  purity 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  as,  for  example,  the  often  repeated 
exclamation  of  the  dead,  "  I  am  pure,"  shows. 

The  same  objects  must  be  understood  in  titles  found  on  the 
Ptolemaic  sarcophagus  of  Pa-nebem-Isis,*  who  was  "prophet 
of   Aa-Sehen5t,  prophet   of   all    the  gods    and    goddesses    there 

^^-*-TJ^^l\\jBSJBa^-^  prophet   of 

its  trees,  prophet  of  its  water-place."  In  the  two  titles  given  in 
hieroglyphs,  the  first  cannot  well  be  translated  "  the  prophet  of  the 
doors."  t  Yet  the  dual  being  used  instead  of  the  plural  speaks 
against  such  an  interpretation.  The  group  will  rather  form  a  com- 
posite-word, the  two  vessels  of  the  door,  Pa-nehem-Isis  being  then 
prophet  of  purification  vases,  which  stood,  as  Heron  says,  near  the 
temple  entrance.  The  word  Kerdu  will  not  have  referred  to  the 
ordinary  bolts,  the  prophetship  of  such  unimportant  things  not 
appearing  in  a  right  proportion  to  the  other  offices  of  Pa-nebem-Isis, 
but  to  the  locking  instruments  of  the  temple  as  far  as  they  had  to  help 
the  purification  of  the  visitors.  Some  remarks  about  the  indications 
given  by  the  monuments  for  the  Egyptian  temple-bolts  in  the  shape 
of  lions  will  make  such  an  interpretation  more  evident. 

The  word  which  generally  defines  a  bolt  is  (1  ^ , 

*  Found  at  Saqqarah,  novir  at  Vienna ;  published  and  described  by  von 
Bei^mann  ;  the  titles  by  Brugsch,  Aeg,  Ztitschr,^  1S63,  p.  41  sq.  ;  the  emplace- 
ments by  Bnigsch,  Diet,  ghgr,^  pp.  263,  785. 

t  aa  '*the  board,  in  stone  or  wood,  which  closes  a  door  or  an  opening,  the 
door,  the  lid,  etc.'*  Cf,  Maspero,  Proc,  Soc»  BibL  Archly  II,  pp.  314,  316; 
Brugsch,  WocrterKy  p.  158. 
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Keratt^    Keri^    in    the    pyramid-texts    ^^^  Kat^\  Coptic 

KhXXi  repaguium.X  Brugsch§  thought  that  a  parallel  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  lion-shaped  Kerau  was  given  by  the  arrangement  of 
a  modern  Persian  lock.  But  the  two  examples  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  which  were  considered  by  Brugsch  as  having  been  found 
in  Egypt,  came  probably  from  Persia,||  and  cannot  be  used  to 
explain  an  Egyptian  custom,  especially  because  the  Persian  lock 
depends  upon  the  application  of  a  spring,  the  knowledge  of  which 
has  till  now  not  been  proved  to  have  been  known  in  ancient 
Egypt. 

A  second  name  of  the  Egyptian  lion-shaped  lock,  used  especially 

in  later  times,  is  S  JSSk  htken{u\^  a  name  which  was  derived 

from  hekcn^  **  glorify,  adore."  A  text**  describes  such  a  heken  as 
similar  to  a  lion  who  has  turned  his  taihtt 

The  material  used  in  making  a  lock  hekenu  was  sometimes  a 
combination  of  precious  metals  tt  or  more  commonly  a  bronze,^ 

*  Other  variants  given  by  Brugsch,    VVoerterb,^   p.    1465,  cf.  the  texts  of 
Todtenbuch,  64,  9  (for  the  sense  of  this  passage  see  Renouf,  Proc.  Soc,  Bibh  Arck.^ 


16,  p.  4),  where  one  variant  in  Naville,  II,  p.  133,  has  the  old  ^ 

jje^jee^  1 1 1 

t  These  texts  contain  (Teta  200  =  Pepi  II,  791  and  Teta  235  s  Unas  494 « 
I'epi  II,  156)  chapters  about  the  Kat  closing  the  doors  of  Nut  and  those  of  Nu. 

t  In  a  more  general  sense  a  text  of  Edhi  (Brugsch,  Woerterb,  SuppL,  p.  351, 
1258)  speaks  of  a  helm  moving  on  its  Kerau ^  probably  a  wooden  naiL 

§  Aeg,  Zeitschr,^  1863,  P*  4^  ^99* 

Ij  Pietschmann  in  Perrot,  Aegypten^  p.  863. 

%  Dumichen,  TempL  Inschr,^  I,  87,  3,  96,  I  ;  Hisi,  Imchr,y  II,  56 ;  Rec,^  IV, 
72,  10;  Aeg,  Zeihchn,  1875,  p.  122;  cf,  Bragsch,  IVoerierb,,  p.  1002;  Suppl.^ 
p.  856 ;  Levi,  Diz.^  V,  p.  246  f. 

**  Dumichen,  Tempel  Inschr,^  87,  3 ;  cf,  Dumichen,  Aeg,  Zeiischr^y  10^ 
p.  103;  Brugsch,  Woerierb.y  p.  icx>2. 

tt  A  third  designation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the    (I      j^  I  of  the  Papyrus 

IVestcar  IX,  2,  translated  by  Erman,  Papyrus  JVestcar^  p.  43,  as  closed  buildii^ 
or  lock  of  a  building,  and  afterwards  as  key,  by  Maspero,  Conies  pop,  2ed.,  p.  69, 
as  book-box,  and  compared  by  Crum,  Aeg,  Zcitschr,^  36,  p.  147,  to  the  Coptic 

CnCA},  and  rendered  by  door.     Cyi  0  l-^  kst^-  stick,  board.  Pap,  WOrHney, 

18,  1.  I ;  Brugsch,  lVberterb,y  p.  51 ;  Suppl,,  p.  50. 

Xt  Dumichen,  ffisi,  Inschr,^  II,  56,  coL  1-2%  cf,  Lepsius,  ^<f.  Zeitsckr,^  10, 
p.  116. 

§§  x'^*^^  is  given  by  Diodor,  I,  96 ;  Plut.  de  Is.,  29,  as  used  for  Egyptian 
temple  doors  or  lockings. 
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which  is  named  in  the  Egyptian  texts    \  Q  J*^  teAsefy*  a  word 

translated  by  the  Egyptologists  firstt  as  iron,  but  since  J  proved  to  be 
bronze.  An  inscription  at  Edfu  §  states,  "  its  (the  temple's)  beautiful 
doorfolds  are  made  of  true  wood  of  acacias,  the  garnishment  of 
bronze  {\omt)  from  Asia,  its  hekenu  and  its  peh-ha  ||  of  bronze  (tehsef) 
in  excellent  work.  All  its  lions  IT  hold  the  fiends  (such  that  they 
cannot  enter  into  the  temple)."  A  similar  notice**  is  given  from 
Dendereh,  where  the  iehset  is  said  to  come  from  the  country  Bakta, 
situated  in  Asia.  Also  other  texts  give  this  Bakta  or  other  parts  of 
Asia  as  the  land  from  which  the  Egyptians  obtained  the  tehset^W  just  as 
the  still  oftener  quotedx^w/,  J  J  which  metal  also  corresponds  to  bronze 
or  copper.  As  tehset  and  xomt  appear  sometimes  side  by  side,  ^  a 
difference  must  have  existed  between  the  signification  of  the  two 
words,  but  as  other  texts  show  the  two  words  to  be  nearly  equivalent, 
this  diversity  cannot  have  been  a  great  one ;  probably  there  existed 
a  difference  in  the  alloy  of  the  copper  and  tin  in  the  two  sorts  of 
bronze.  This  use  of  bronze  for  religious  buildings  deserves 
consideration,  as  a  late  text||||  connects  the  x^w^  and  ba-pet^  "  iron," 
with  Set — the  last  as  well  as  Plularchus,  de  Iside,  62 — while  it 
combines  the  mdfek  with  Osiris. 

*  A  text  at  Karnak  (Brugsch,  Woerterb,  SuppU^  p.  1258)  speaks,  between  the 

buildings  of  the  high  priests  of  Amon,  of  their  (I  V^  iJ  f  Lf  A 

in  x^'^' 

t  Lepsiut,   AfeialU^  p.   104;    Aeg.  Zettschn,    10.  p.    114;    Brugsch,   Aeg, 

Zeitschr,^  1875,  p.  122. 

X  Brugsch,  Wotrterb.  SuppLj  p.  417,  1350.  Miiller,  Asieti,  p.  127,  takes  it, 
as  well  as  x^'^^'^f  for  copper. 

§  Brugsch,  Aeg.  Zeitschr,^  1S75,  p.  122. 

II  After  the  determinative  given  in  the  text  to  this  word,  it  means  the  chain 
for  closing  the  entrance  of  the  temple. 

^  The  lions,  in  the  form  of  which  the  ^kenti  were  worked  out. 

••  Diimichen,  Rec,^  IV,  76,  11  ;  cf,  Lepsius,  Meialle,  p.  105;  Brugsch, 
IVoerterb.,  p.  1592;  Aegyptologie^  p.  401. 

tt  There  appears  Asia  (Brugsch,  Rec.^  II,  74  ;  Mariette,  Dend.^  I,  70,  10; 
DUmichen,  Temp,  Insckr.^  I,  111,2);  Bakta  (Dumichen,  ReCy  IV,  72,  10,  for 
the  Ukemty  IV,  74,  io=Mar.,  Dend.y  I,  70,  Nr.  10) ;  Persia  (AVr.,  IV,  63,  9) ; 
Cyprus  (A*^f.,  IV,  67,  8). 

tX-  Passages  for  the  older  period  in  Miiller,  Asien^  p.  127,  for  the  later  in 
Lepsius,  MetalUt  p-  9ii  J^^»  ;  Dumichen,  Aeg,  Zeitschr.y  10,  p.  102. 

!§  Dumichen,  Recy  IV,  67,  8. 

nil  Pap.  geogr.  Tanis,  edited  by  Griffith  and  Pelrie,  two  hieroglyphic  papyri, 
pi.  10,  frg.  16. 
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The  appearance  which  such  a  hckenu  had,  is  shown  by  several 
original  bronzes  found  at  Horbeit  The  largest  and  best  of  these* 
dates  from  the  time  of  King  Apries,  and  is  0*64'"  long  and  027°* 
high.  It  represents  a  lion  lying  in  a  sort  of  case,  the  head  and  fore- 
part looking  out  of  the  case.  The  upper  part  is  plain ;  behind  the 
lion  a  four-sided  elevation  is  prominent.  At  the  back  part  a  hole 
goes  into  the  body  of  the  lion.  A  chain  consisting  of  several  links 
b^ins  between  the  lion's  claws. — The  hieroglyphic  \^Titing  of  the 
determinative  of  the  word  hekenu^  in  several  texts,t  shows  that  this 
addition  was  not  always  a  real  chain,  but  more  often  was  formed  by 
a  vertical  line,  at  the  end  of  which  a  ^  was  fixed. 

This  addition  appears  to  me  to  be  the  rpoxo^  of  Heron,  which 
was  turned  in  order  to  effect  the  action  intended  by  the  name  of 
these  objects,  hekenu^  *^  adore."  In  the  example  of  Horbeit  a  link 
of  the  chain  would  be  moved  for  the  same  purpose.  From  this  will 
have  been  derived  the  importance  of  the  Q  as  a  sign  of  holy 
purification  at  the  top  of  the  stelas  or  in  the  claws  of  the  bird, 
fluttering  above  the  head  of  the  kings,  an  importance  which  is 
further  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Pharaoh  is  represented^  bringing 
to  the  divinity  the  Q.§ 

*  Now  at  Gizeh ;  published  by  Mariette,  Mon,  div,^  pi.  41 ;  Peirot,  Atgypten 
fig,  492  ;  Mftspero,  ArMolegtB,  p.  295  ;  JRnt.  arte.  III,  p.  550.  Cf.  Mariette, 
Afot.f  Nr.  loio,  p.  302 ;  Maspero,  Gmde,  Nr.  465,  p.  51. 

t  £.g.y  DUmicfaen,  Tem^l-JnscAr.,  I,  96,  I ;  J/ist.  Ins^An,  II,  56. 

t  Lepsius,  Denkm,^  IV,  61  f. 

§  Quite  another  sign  diflferent  from  this  Q,  connected  with  purity,  is,  if  also 

its  form  is  sometimes  drawn  similarly,  the  Q,  found  as  a  variant  of  jTi^  ^n  a 

well-known  title  (for  the  signification  of  the  hieroglyph  fC^ »  cf,  Petrie,  Medttm^ 

P*  33>  frontispiece ;  Griffith,  Benihcusan^,  III,  Nr.  36  ;  Borchardt,  Aeg,  Zeitsihr,^ 
28,  p.  91 ;  35,  p.  106 ;  for  its  reading,  Renonf,  Proc,  Soc,  BibL  Arch,^  VII, 
p.  106;  Crum,  Aeg,  Zeitschr,^  32,  p.  66;  Spiegelberg,  /.^.,.36,  p.  145;  for  the 
sense  of  the  title,  e.^.,  the  passages  in  Revillout,  /.r.,  18,  p.  71,  sqq. ;  Borchardt, 

/.^.»  23f  P-  90. 

Possibly  there  existed  a  relation  between  the  object  Q  and  the  word  ienmt^ 

found  in  the  Papyrus  Berlin,  3049  (Schaefer,  Atg.  Zeitschr,^  34,  p.  167),  where 

the  Pharaoh  is  called  r^d-JTfl    ^ss^  >x^8»*^*  ^^^^  ®^  ^'^  Unmt, 

Srx  is  the  enclosure  of  the  Ka-name  (</  Lcp&,  Denkm,^  III,  18, 1.  19  ;  de  Rouge, 
J///.  d^Arch,^  I,  p.  48 ;  Renouf,  Proc,^  14,  p.  17  sqq, ;  Petrie,  Season^  p.  ^i  ; 
Miiller,  ih'itnt,  Litt,  Zeit,^  I,  Sp.  342  sq,),  Schaefer  takes  coRCSpendingly 
Umtu  for  the  name  of  the  cartouche  f  -J .  But  the  texts  give  otherwise  ^  J 
as  ideogramm  and  determinative  not  for  ien^  written  Q ,  but  for  ren^  "  name,"  and 
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A  connection  between  the  lion-figure,  which  as  hekenu  held  the 
bronze<:ircle,  and  a  sprinkling- vessel,  which  would  bring  to  mind, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  problem  of  Heron,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
ideogram  ^^^  for  rtu,  "  to  give,"*  which  shows  the  lion  offering  the 
purification  vessel,  out  of  which,  following  Heron's  idea,  the 
sprinkling-water  should  flow.  But  such  a  combination  is  rare,  much 
oftener  the  sprinkling-vessel  appears  to  have  stood  alone. 

The  purification  by  water  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
ceremonies  in  the  Egyptian  cult.  Priests  as  well  as  gods  had  to 
undertake  it  at  every  moment,  so  that  ab,  "  the  pure,"  literally,  as 

the  determinative  /^   shows,    "the  washed,"  became  even   the 

ordinary  designation  of  the  priest.!     The  solemn  name  of  the  ritual 

washing  of  the  hands  was  w  ^ »  ^^^^  (^"  ^^  pyramid  texts, 

Qlj  ,  m7),   and,   as  Brugsch^   pointed    out,    this  act  expressed  at 

the   same    time  a    rendering    of  respect,    and    a    phrase,    **the 

prisoners  came,   / ^,  em   nini^'^  meant  in  a  humble 

gesture.     Washing  of  the  hands  was  sometimes  even  a  form  of  cult 
itself,  and  on  a  stela    in    the   Louvre  §  is  named   as    an  act  ot 

veneration,  f  \  U  ,  N.N.,    "clean   the  hands  for  the  ka 

of  N.N." 

If  the  owner  of  a  house  came  home,  his  wife  presented  water  for 
his  hands  ;||  an  action  rendered  necessary  by  the  hot  and  dusty 
climate  of  Egypt.  In  an  analogous  fashion,  the  cleansing  was 
executed  on  entering  a  temple.  Reliefs  representing  it  are  found 
generally  near  to  the  entrance ;  at  Edfu,  at  this  place  a  particular 


take  (for  example,  ** Stela  of  the  4C»  years;"  Prisse,  Mon»y  19,  1,  3)CIDI,  as 
the  designation  of  the  prendmen  or  of  the  two  principal  king-names.  As  also  the 
meaning  **  household "  of  the  King  (Brugsch,  Woerterb.^  p.  1396;  Supply  ^ 
p.  1 195),  appears  not  very  probable  in  the  passage,  it  may  be  taken  as  (circle  of) 
purity,  and  may  form  an  epitketoit  ornans  of  the  srx* 

*  Domicfacn,  Tempel-lnschr^^  I,  102,  2;  cf,  Brugsch,  Woerterb,^  p.  S44. 

f  Cf,  Wiedemann,  Hcrodots  Zwiites  Buck,y  p.  168  sqq, 

X  IVoerierbmckt  p.  743  sq. ;  cf,  AVr.  de  trav.  reL^  ttc.f  10,  p.  145 ;  1 5,  p.  5. 
Pictures  of  the  making  nini,  e,g,y  Leps.,  Denk,^  III,  14,  58. 

§  C.  73,  in  Herret,  Inscr,  du  Loitvrt^  II,  23,  where  the  stela  bears  by  mistake 
tlie  nuoiber  76. 

i:  Pap,  d'Orb.,  IV,  9. 
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room,  set  apart  for  this  ceremoi>^'  was  built,  specially  for  the  king.** 
Such  ,a  special  room  was  an  exception,  generally  vessels  with  water 
were  placed  near  the  entrance.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  such  vessels  have  not  been  found  in  iaco^  or  at  least  no 
record  of  their  being  found  has  been  published ;  but  many  of  the 
stone  vases  in  our  museums,  especially  between  those  bearing  a 
royal  dedication,  may  have  served  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
ordinary  form  will  have  been  that  represented  upon  the  funeral 
stelas  ^,  and,  corresponding  to  the  intended  use,  they  were  probably  of 
large  proportions.  For  the  later  period  the  description  of  Heron 
proves  that  sometimes  a  special  .construction  was  used,  and  that  the 
water  could  flow  out  of  the  vessels,  which  therefore  must  have  had 
at  the  lower  part  a  hole  for  the  efflux.  Fragments  of  vases  corre- 
sponding to  this  arrangement  have  been  found  in  several  examples, 
dated  from  the  time  about  300  b.c.,  and  ornamented  with  similar 
representations. 

If  also  none  of  these  are  now  complete,  by  comparing  the 
fragments,  their  general  type  may  easily  be  obtained.  On  the 
inside  a  series  of  hieroglyphic  symbols  and  of  points  were 
engraved.  On  the  outside  the  middle  is  formed  by  a  hole  going 
through  the  side  to  the  inner  cavity.  Above  it  is  sometimes  a 
sitting  cynocephalus  seen  from  the  fore-side,  sometimes  again  only 
a  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  engraved.  From  here  run  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  round  the  vessel  in  all  six  representations.  In  each 
of  them  a  king,  behind  whom  a  divinity  stands,  makes  an  offering  to 
another  divinity.  The  names  of  these  are  those  of  the  gods 
associated  with  the  months,t  and  the  arrangement  at  once  reminds 
us  therefore  of  a  sculpture  in  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes,  where  jn 

the  centre  the  cynocephalus  of  Tholh  is  sitting  on  the  u,   and 

Ramses  II  appears  to  the  right  and  left  before  these  personnages, 
only  that  at  the  Ramesseum,  where  the  artist  had  more  space  at  his 

*  It  is  not  clear  if  the  title  /   _   -fi  iib  fet-ui\  sometimes  with  the  addition  ol 


Art/V/<^\ 


g^^  en  neb  ia-ut\  which  was  a  very  high  one  (Lieblein,  Die/,  des  noms^ 
559,  2109  ;  Ae^,  Zeitschr.^  17,  p.  137  ;  SpAinjr,  IV,  p.  161),  calls  the  functionar>% 
who  cleaned  the  king's  hands  at  this  holy  occasion,  or  if  this  charge  was  assigned 
to  him  in  more  profane  times. 

t  A  list  of  these  had  already  been  given  in  the  calendar  of  the  Ebers  pap3rras* 
Cf.  for  the  names  also  Lepsius,  ChronoL,  p.  133  sqq.  ;  Bnigsch,  Thesaurus^ 
p.  472  sq.  ;  Atgyptohgie,  p.  359  sqq. 
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disposal,  instead  of  six  groups,  twelve  have  been  formed.*  The 
identity  of  the  scenes  will  best  be  show^n  by  a  short  description  01 
the  existing  fragments  of  the  vessels,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
remarks  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  them. 

1.  In  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  Nr.  2507a ;  in  Goleni- 
schefT,  Inventaire,  p.  vii,  374  sqq,,  bought  with  Nr.  3  in  1887-8, 
published  with  No.  3  in  Kircher,  (EdipuSy  III,  p.  385,  "ex  Museo 
Gaddiano  Florentino/'t  In  the  centre  a  cynocephalus  seen  from 
the  front  sits  on  a  pedestal,  through  which  a  round  hole  passes  from 

the  inside..  Above  the  ka-name  ^      t=* ^  ^ 0  ; -  .  +   On  the  left 

the  upper  part  of  a  goddess  without  a  name,  but  representing  certainly 
Techi  (month  Thoth).  On  the  right,  Harmarchis  (Mesori),  stands 
before  the  King  Alexander,  who  offers  incense  to  him.  Behind  the 
Pharaoh  stands  a  goddess  with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  w^hich  must 
be  Apet  (Epiphi).     In  the  inside  of  the  vase  are  inscribed  on  the 

level  of  the  efflux-hole  |i  nr>  U>  ^ro"^  which  lines,  consisting  each 

of  twelve  points,  run  to  the  upper  border. 

2.  In  the  Hart  Collection  at  Reigate,  published  by  Birch, 
Archaological  Journal^  VII  (1850),  p.  iii,  sqq.  King  Philippus 
Arrhidasus  makes  offerings  to  Min  (Tybi) ;  then  he  offers,  followed 
by  Sechet  (Choiak)  to  a  goddess,  who  must  be  Hathor  (Athyr). 
Above  Min  is  engraved  on  the  upper  border  in  late  hieratic  the 
number  of  the  month  Tybi,  and  near  to  it  the  Latin  Oct.,  as  well 
as  above  Sechet   the   I^tin   N.,  the  beginning  of  November,   a 

*  Lepsius,  Denkm.y  III,  1 70-1 71.  The  same  representation,  dating  from 
Ramses  III,  is  found  at  Medinet-Abu  (Daressy,  Not,  de  Afrdinet-h'alm,  p.  157), 
another  occurs  at  Edfu  {cf,  ChampoUion,  M^m.  suries  si^nes  emplvyis  a  la  notation 
des  divisions  du  temps,  p   36). 

f  As  a  characteristic  example  how  Kircher  rendered  Eg}'ptian  inscriptions 
may  be  noted,  that  he  translates  here  the  signs  '*'*^L  (end  of  the  indication,  that  the 


king  is  beloved  by  a  divinity)  p^  A  '^  ■¥•  1  '^:37  1      11    ^^3^  i^ 


(•'  Speech :  I  give  to  thee  all  life  and  power,  all  health,  all  pleasure  "),  by  "Agatho- 
daemon  vitae  universalis  praeses,  humorem  crateris  magni  diffundat  ex  superior 
cratere,  imroensd  rerum  vaiietate  ditatum,  cui  dictus  Agathodaemon  praeest,  in 
inferiores  crateres,  ad  vitarum  foecundam  propagationem.'* 

X  For  thef' importance  which  the  combination  of  this  ka-name  of  Nectanebus  II 
with  the  name  of  Alexander  has  for  the  question  about  the  origin  of  the  "  romance 
of  Alexander,"  which  designs  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  son,  or  even  as  a 
re-incarnation  of  Nectanebus  II.,  see  my  notes  in  the  Orient,  Literatur 
Ztitung,  III,  Sp.  286  sqf, 
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synchronism,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear.  In  all  cases  the 
Latin  words  have  been  added  to  the  monument  **"  at  a  much  later 

time.    On  the  the  inside  the  signs  nr  >  1  >  ff  are  joined  to  the  border 

each  time  by  twelve  points. 

3.  At  St.  Petersburg,  Hermitage,  No.  2507^,  Golenischeff,  Inven- 
iaircy  p.  376,  sq,^  dated  from  Ptolemaeus.  On  the  left  an  enhancement, 
probably  from  the  efflux-hole.  Then  a  goddess,  which  is  Techi 
(Thoth),  behind  the  king,  who  offers  to  Ptah,  the  lord  of  truth 
with  beautiful  face,  .at  Heliopolis  (Paophi).  Then  Hathor  (Athyr), 
to  which  the  king,  followed  by  Sechet  (Choiak),  offers  two  vases. 

In  the  inside  the  signs  1  >  *T>  ff  i  [• 

4.  In  the  Barracco  Collection,  found  at  Rome,  height  0*38  cm., 
published  by  Barracco  and  Helbig,  La  Collection  Barracco^  pis.  1 1 
and  ii<7,  text  by  Schiaparelli.  On  the  outside  in  the  middle  a  hole, 
above  which  occurs  twice  the  ka-name  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus. 

To  the  left  the  king,  behind  whom   stands   the  goddess  ^^^rj) 

(Thoth),  makes  libation  to  x  x  U  ^^  (Paophi).  To  the  right 
stands  Ra-Harmachis  (Mesori),  to  whom  the  king  brings  incense, 
behind  the  king  stands  the  goddess  (1      y  ^  '   (Epiphi).      Then 

stands  the  hawk-headed  ^w  ^.^.^^  *^=^3l  \\M  (Payni)  t,  behind  the 

king,  who  offers  to  I  (sic)  (Pachons).     Then  is  to  be  seen  the 

lower  portion  of  a  goddess,  who  must  have  been  Renuti  (Pharmuthi). 
Above  each  group  the  sign  of  the  heaven  filled  with  stars  is  drawn. 


»  ^i 


Cf.  also  Strack,  Kheitiischis  Ji/ttsettm,  53,  p.  184. 
t    This  god  [cf,  also  Lanzone^  Diz,  di  mit,^  s.v.)  is  quoted  from  the  old 
empire  (Birch,  Tram,  Soc,  Btbl,  Arch,^  III,  p.  422,  sgq,^  1.  25)  down  to  the 
Ptolemaic  time  {e,g.t  Rochemonteix,  Edfott,  I,  p.  53).     As  he  is  caUed  aomctimes 


IP 


fv/v^  (the  later  nomos  Menclaites,  cf.  Bmgsch,  Diet,  Glogt,^  pp.  1297, 

1303.  629),  he  will  be  identical  to  the  god  (jjl)  ^  i  P  cl  ^°  ^^*  ^*^®  divinity- 
list,  Mariette,  Ahydos^  I,  pi.  44,  45,  Nr.  56.  On  the  naos  of  King  Amasis  in  the 
Louvre   (Pierret,   Imcr,   du  Louvre^    I,  78;   Lanzone,    Di%,   di  mit,^  pi.   17), 


is  represented  as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  crocodile.     A  first 

prophet  of  him  is  found  in  Schiaparelli,  Ca/.  tf  FUremt^  Nr.  1510.     The  god's 
name  is  used  as  a  personal  name  Lieblein,  DitL  des  noms,,  Nr.  i8a6,  1833. 
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Underneath  the  whole  representation  runs .  a  horizontal  line  of 
inscription,  ehciosed  between  two  lines  filled  .with  stars.  The  text 
names  the  king  Ptolemy  11,  and  describes   him  as  beloved   by 

M  1?  V^  8  ,  Cheper,  Osiris  (Turn  ?)  and  Hathor,  the  mistress 


of  the  sixteen.*  'Above  the  adoration  scenes  run  four  horizontal 
lines.  The  uppermost  and  the  third  consist  of  stars,  the  second 
gives  the  title  of  king  Ptolemy  II,  and  the  last  states  that  'the  king 

made  an  offering  to    r|  "^  (sic)  _        ■¥•  {sic)  ^  ^  Osiris,  the  lord 

of  the  land  of  life.t      Then  reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of  this 

vessel  7^  j^ — I  of  black  granite,  t  which  was  full  of  water.  § 

The  following  words  have  suffered  too  much  by  a  fracture  of  the 
stone  to  be  translated. 

5.  At  Turin,  formerly  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano,  found  at  Rome 
behind  S.  Maria  sopra  Miner\a,  published  by  Kircher,  (Edipus,  III, 
p.  384.11  At  the  top  is  a  horizontal  line,  "to  his  father,  the  Nile, 
the  father  of  the  gods,  he  makes  to  him  (the  king)  the  giving  life, 

*  This  Hathor  is  quoted  in  Mariette,  Z>^it^. ,  II,  pi.  28,  1.  32  (r/  Lanzone,  Dii. 
di  mit, ,  p.  873)  with  the  twentieth  nomos  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  capital  of  which 
Hathor  was  adored  (Naville,  A  Anas,  pi.  if).  She  is  here  taken  in  relation  with 
Sechet,  who  went  out  from  Heradeopolis  magna  when  she  destroyed  the  human 
race,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  importance  of  the  mistress  of  the 
sixteen,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  guess  that  these  sixteen  originated  in  a 
da  plication  of  the  eight  gods,  who  appear  at  Heracleo|x>lis  magna  {s^e  Diimichen, 
GfscA.  Afg.t  p.  214,  sgq.), 

t  This  title  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  Todtenbuch,  142,  1.  22,  to  Osiris. 
The  land  of  life  is  here  the  west  (Brugsch,  IVoertefb,^  V,  p.  239),  and  the  realm 
of  death,  and  has  not  a  special  geographical  meaning  as  in  other  texts  {if. 
Brugsch,  Diet,  ghgr.,  pp.  127,  1121).     It  is  also  not  possible  to  compare  here 

the   ^-^^  T*     0     f\/\/^  for  the  necropolis  of  Thebes  (Brugsch   /.<-.,  p.  327,  j^.)- 

q;  Wcndel,  Bau-  und  Edehieine^  p.  72. 

^  A      >-'     /vw^^A  vessel  of  water  is  spoken  of  in  the  cult-ritual,  treatetl  first  by 

von  Lemm  in  chap.  64  (Amon  ritual  in  Pap.  Berlin,  3055,  ed.  Hieratische 
Papyrus  zu  Berlin,  I,  pi.  36),  the  text  says  only  that  Amon-Ra  was  pure  through 
its  water.     The  ritual  in  Mariette,  Abydos,  I,  32,  has  a  chapter  about  the  cleaning 

with  the  I  '^'''^'^  jy  and  with  incense,  an  ordinary  libation  is  then  mentioned. 
These  two  passages  have  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  custom  we  are  now 
describing. 

II  For  other  Egj'ptian  antiquities  found  in  the  Iseum  of  this  region  of  Roiiie» 
see  Lafaye,  Histoire  du  ailte  des  divinitds  cCAUxandrie^  p.  216  sqq. 
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stability,  power."    Below  is  written    |  T ,  before  an  empty  cartouche ; 

the  figure  of  the  corresponding  king  has  disappeared;  he  stood 
before  Min  (Tybi). — At  the  inside  12  lines  being  in  equal  distances 
the  one  from  the  other. 

6.  Found  at  Rome,  in  ruins  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  in  the  Vigna  Bonelli,  before  Porta  Portense,  published  by 
Visconti,  Apinqli  deW  ImL  di  corrispondenza  archeologka^  i860, 
P-  437  -^^^-i  pl-  Ri  fig-  3»  black  granite.  In  the  middle,  above  a  hole, 
are  the  remains  of  a  now  destroyed  Ka-name.  To  the  right  and  left 
the  usual  representations,  each  under  a  sky  with  stars,  but  without 
inscriptions.  To  the  right,  Ra-l£armachis  (Mesori),  adored  by  a 
king,  who  is  followed  by  a  goddess  (Apet-Epiphi).  Then  the  lower 
portion  of  a  god  (Horchentchati-Payni).  To  the  left,  the  king, 
followed  by  the  goddess  Techi  (Thoth),  adores  Ptab-anub-res-f 
(Paophi).  Then  the  king  adores  a  goddess  (Hathor-Athyr),  and  is 
followed  by  Sechet  (Choiak).  Then  Min  (Tybi)  is  adored  by  the 
king. 

These  are  the  fragments  of  these  vessels  I  know,*  but  I  think 
other  Egyptologists,  or  possessors  of  private  collections,  may  be  able 
to  increase  this  list,  and  help  in  the  interpretation  of  their  use  in  its 
peculiarities.  There  must  exist  a  connection  between  these  vessels 
and  the  months  of  the  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  month  divinities  they 
bear,  and  by  the  number  1 2  playing  a  role  in  the  point-lines  engraved 
in  their  inside.  Perhaps  the  purification-water  in  them  stood  under 
the  protection  of  the  cycle  of  these  divinities.  The  gods  named  in 
the  dedication  formulas  may  have  been  the  gods  out  of  the  temples 
of  which  the  vessels  originally  came.  But  in  all  cases,  I  believe,  we 
have  to  see  in  them  the  type  of  the  purification-vessels,  of  which 
Heron  speaks  in  the  passage  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
communication. 

*  It  is  worth  noting  how  large,  proportionally,  the  number  is  of  such  fragments 
found  at  Rome.  Probably  their  form  was  exactly  fitted  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  ablution  was  performed  in  the  Roman  form  of  the  Egyptian  cult. 


-««2:9{0^ 
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ON  THE    IDENTITY  OF   'AL   MUKAUKIS'  OF  EGYPT. 

By  Alfred  J.  Butler. 

There  is  in  the  history  of  Egypt  no  figure  at  once  so  familiar 
and  so  mysterious  as  that  denoted  by  the  Arabic  title  Al  Mu^aukas, 
or  Al  Mukaukis.  That  the  person  in  question  played  the  leading 
part  on  the  Roman  side  at  the  crisis  of  the  Saracen  conquest — that 
he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  surrender  of  Egypt — is  agreed  : 
but  here  all  agreement  ends.  His  personal  identity,  his  name  and 
nationality,  the  office  he  held,  and  the  action  he  took,  the  very 
meaning  of  the  title  by  which  he  is  known — all  these  are  questions 
debated,  disputed,  and  answered  in  a  fashion,  but  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  reveal  the  most  hopeless  discord  of  opinion.  Nor  is  this 
discord  to  be  wondered  at :  for,  if  a  single  fact  is  clear,  it  is  that 
from  the  earliest  times  the  Arabic  authorities  themselves  are  com- 
pletely bewildered  on  the  subject. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  has  even  been 
judged  impossible.  Von  Ranke,  for  example,  boldly  denies  any 
historical  character  to  the  Mul^aul^is,  and  relegates  him  to  the  region 
of  myth.  De  Goeje  (*  De  Mokaukis  van  Egypte '  in  the  Atudts  deditn 
a  Leemans)  remarks  that  the  Arabic  historians  seem  to  have  con- 
fused the  Mul^ul^is  in  some  points  with  Cyrus,  the  Imperial 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  although  he  was  a  different  person  and  held 
'  a  different  office.  Prof.  Karabacek,  in  his  article  *  Der  Mokaukis  von 
^gypten '  {Mittheiiungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog 
Rainer^  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-ii),  concludes  that  the  proper  name  of  the 
Mukaukis  was  George,  son  of  Mtna  Parkabios,  thus  explaining  the 
name  c-JJ  or  rather  ^^^  given  to  his  father  by  some  of  the 

authorities.  Karabacek  assigns  to  the  Mul^aukis  the  office  of 
Pagarch,  and  explains  the  title  as  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Greek 
^€7oi;x»)s  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  an  honorary  designation, 
analogous  to  cV^ofaTaroy  and  the  like  commonly  found  in  7th 
century  papyri.      Mr.  Milne  in  his  note  on  *  George  the  Mukaukis ' 
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{Egypt  under  Roman  Rule^  p.  224),  identifies  the  Mukaukis  with  a 
George  the  Prefect  mentioned  by  John  of  Nikiou,  who  is  assumed 
to  have  been  prefect  of  Augustamnica  (/>.,  Athrlb  :  see  Hyvemat's 
Actes  des  Martyrs  de  PJ^gypte^  Vol.   I,  p.  296),  though  Athrib  is 
hardly  *  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,'  as  Mr.  Milne's  argument 
requires.     Prof.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  (Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages^  p.  6, 
note  2)  leans  to  the  /ic^^avxtj^f  theory  of  the  name,   and  adopts 
Mr.  Milne's  identification  of  the  man  with  George  the  Prefect,  in  spite 
of  the  Arab  traditions  which  make  the  Mukaukis  *  Gk)vernor  of  all 
Egypt,  ruling  from  Alexandria.'     He  further  accepts  the  conventional 
story  which  makes  the  Mukaukis  a  Copt.     So  Professor  Bury  speaks 
of  him  as  *  The  Coptic  Governor '  of  Egypt  (Later  Roman  Empire^ 
Vol.  II,  p.  270).     These  varying  accounts  are  at  best  but  partial 
and  incomplete.     The  truth   is  that  none  of  tliese  writers  have 
grappled  with  the  problem  in  its  bearings  on  the  history  of  the 
conquest,  and  so  tested  their  theory  against  the  various  difficulties 
which  its  application  must  encounter.     Moreover  Al  Mukaukis  is 
not  the  only  person  whose  identity  is  disputed.     Almost  all  the 
chief  actors  on  the  Roman   or  the  Egyptian  side  in  the  war  are 
equally  shadowy  personalities,  and  they  are  often  confounded  to- 
gether.    Hence  to  identify  the  Mul^aukis  is  only  half  the  problem. 
Other  figures  have  at  the  same  time  to  be  examined,  and  their 
substance  if  possible  distinguished  from  the  shadow.     But  this  is  a 
necessity  which,  I  believe,  no  writer  has  yet  fully  appreciated :  so 
that  one  may  say  that  the  problem  in  its  entirety  has  never  yet  been 
adequately  stated.    The  fact  is  that  confusion  of  names  and  persons 
permeates  the  whole  history  of  the  conquest  to  such  a  degree  that 
only  in  writing,  or  attempting  to  write,  that  history  does  one  realise 
the  magnitude  or  the  intricacy  of  the  problem. 

I  propose  first  of  all  to  cite  the  evidence  of  the  principal  Arabic 
writers,  and  to  see  what  material  they  furnish  for  stating  or  solving 
the  questions  at  issue. 

Al  BalMhurt  (born  806  a.d.)  mentions  the  Mul^aul^is  as  having 
made  peace  with  *Amr,  and  as  siding  with  the  Copts  after  Heraclius' 
disapproval  of  the  treaty.  In  Manuel's  rebellion  some  say  thai  he 
sided  with  the  Arabs,  others  that  he  was  dead.  Al  Balidhuri  gives 
no  name  to  the  Mukaukis. 

At  Tabart  (839-923  a.d.)  distinguishes  the  Prince  of  Alexandria 
from  the  Prince  of  Memphis  :  the  latter  was  the  Mukaukis,  who  was 
also  Prince  of  the  Copts.      The  Mukaul^is  sent  to  Memphis  an 
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army  under  command  of  the  Catholicus^  who  was  chief  of  all  the 
Bishops  of  the  Christians^  and  whose  name  was  Ibn  Mary  am, 

Eutychius  (born  876  a.d.)  was  a  Melkite.  He  avers  that  Al 
Mukaukis  was  Controller  of  the  Finances  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of 
Heraclius,  a  Jacobite  at  heart,  though  by  profession  a  Melkite,  and 
that  he  had  kept  back  the  tribute  due  to  the  Emperor  ever  since  the 
Persians  had  beleaguered  Constantinople.  No  name  is  given  to  the 
Mukaukis,  who  is  made  to  live  till  after  the  revolt  of  Manuel. 

Severus  of  Al  ^Ushmi^nain  (?  flor.  early  10th  century)  is  very 
important.  His  words  are:  'When  Heraclius  had  recovered  his 
territories,  he  appointed  Governors  in  every  place.  To  us  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  Cyrus  was  sent  to  be  Governor  and  Patriarch  together.^ 
Of  the  ten  years'  persecution,  the  time  of  Benjamin's  flight,  he  says : 
*  These  were  the  years  during  which  Heraclius  and  Al  Mukaukis 
were  ruling  Egypt'  Again  he  says :  *  When  the  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  Heraclius  and  the  government  of  Al  Mukauljis  were  over.' 
He  further  describes  *the  misbelieving  Governor,  who  was  both 
Prefect  and  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.'  Finally  Benjamin  is  made  to 
speak  of  *the  time  of  the  persecution  which  befell  me  when 
Al  Mukaukis  drove  me  away ' ;  and  it  is  Severus  who  represents 
Benjamin  as  driven  from  his  seal  by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus.  The 
significance  of  this  testimony  is  obvious. 

There  is  a  now  a  gap  of  nearly  two  centuries  till  we  come  to 
Ibn  al  Athtr  (born  1 160  a.d.),  who  mentions  both  Ab(l  Maryam 
and  Aba,  Maryam^  the  former  Catholicus  of  Memphis  (notice  the 
absurdity  of  this  title)^  the  latter  a  Bishop.  Both  were  sent  by 
Al  Mukaukis  to  attack  *Amr,  but  parleyed  with  him,  and  brought 
terms  which  the  Mukaukis  rejected.  The  Mukaukis  himself  was  in 
command  at  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  and  later  appears  as  Governor 
of  Alexandria  during  the  siege.  He  made  peace  with  *Amr,  and 
was  alive  during  Manuel's  rebellion. 

Ibn  al  Athir  is  very  confused  as  to  the  order  of  events,  etc. 

Abd  Sdlih  wrote  circa  1200  a.d.  He  testifies  that  *  Mahomtrt 
sent  H4tib  ibn  Ab!  Baltaah  to  Al  Mukaukis,  Governor  of  Alex- 

•        •  •  •        ' 

andria/  i.e.,  in  a.h.  6,  which  began  May  23,  627.  After  the  recovery 
of  Egypt,  *The  country  was  placed  by  Heraclius  under  the  govern- 
ment   of    George y  son  of   Mtnd  the  Muiiau^is.    Ujl«     J\  m^^s^ 

^jJi^uiiS  .     Again,  of  a  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  says,  *  It  was 

here  that  Benjamin  lived  in  concealment  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
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Emperor  Heraclius,  who  was  a  Chalcedonian,  and  while  George,  son 
of  Mtni,  the  Mukaukis,  was  ruling  in  Egypt,  until  the  completion  of 
the  ten  years,  through  fear  of  both  of  them,  according  to  the 
warning  of  the  angel/  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  these  were  the 
ten  years  of  the  persecution  suffered  by  the  orthodox  (/>.,  Copts). 

YdkUt  (bom  circa  1 1 78  a.d.)  further  complicates  matters.  He 
says  that  the  fortress  of  Babylon  ^  was  commanded  by  Ai  Mandaf&r 
called  Al  ^Uairij  on  behalf  of  Al  Mu^u^is  ibn  Kariab  at  Yunani ' 
f  j\jyJ\  c-^pS  ti?j)»  ^^^  ^^  Karkab,  the  Greek,  'whose  usual 
residence  was  at  Alexandria.' 

Al  M(Mn  (bom  circa  1205  a.d.)  says  that  *The  Governor  of 
Egypt  in  the  name  of  Heraclius  was  Al  Mukaukis,  who  together  with 
the  chief  men  of  the  Copts  made  peace  with  *Amr.' 

Ibn  Khaldi^n  (bom,  1332  a.d.,  flor.  late  14th  century)  follows 
Ibn  al  Athtr,  but  has  his  own  confusions.  He  makes  the  Mukaukis 
a  Copt. 

Al  Makr^zt  (bom  1365  a.d.,  flor.  early  T5th  century)  quote5; 
Yazid  ibn  Abt  Habib  for  the  statement  that  Uhe  Mukaukis  the 
Roman^  being  Governor  of  E^ypt^  made  peace  with  *Amr.'  Ibn  *Abd 
al  Hakam  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the  survival  of  Al  Mukaukis 
to  the  time  of  Manuel's  rebellion.  Ibn  'Abd  al  Hakam  was  an  early 
writer  (died  870  A.D.),  whose  work  survives  in  MS.,  but  he  is  a 
romancer  rather  than  a  historian,  though  often  of  value  for  dates. 

Al  MakHzt  follows  YikQt  about  Al  'Uairij,  and  in  making  the 
Mukaukis  son  of  Karkab  (or  Karkat)  the  Greek.  He  says  that  the 
Copts  had  a  Bishop  at  Alexandria  called  Abu  Miydmin  ;  that  the 
Mukaukis  made  terms  with  the  Arabs ;  but  that  Heraclius  repu- 
diated the  agreement,  reproaching  him  with  imitating  the  meanness 
and  cowardice  of  the  Copts.     Of  Cyrus  he  says  that  Heradius, 

^^^X^LJi\    CSjui    ^j^    z*^^*  'made  Flrush  (sic)  Patriarch  or 

Alexandria  * — a  mistake  for  (jyy»_v5 .     Al  Wa^idl  (so  called,  romance 

of  uncertain  date)  says  that  *  The  King  of  the  Copts  at  that  time  was 
the  Mu^autiiSy  son  of  Rail, ^ 

*Alfu  V  Mahdsin  (born,  1409,  pupil  of  Al  Makriz!)  makes  Benjamin 
the  Coptic  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  states  that  *  The  Commander 
of  Kasr  ash  Sham  a  was  *Al  *Ughairij\  who  was  subordinate  to  the 
authority  of  Al  Mukaukis ' ;  and  two  MSS.  give  the  name  of  the 
Mukaukis  as  Juraib  ibn  Mind  Uul*    .j1  <^.f^j  obviously  a  mistake 
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for  Ijul«  ^\  fCfT^  ^'*  George^  son  of  Mind.  Elsewhere,  however 
the  same  writer  says  that  the  fortress  was  'commanded  by  A/ 
Afanda/Hr,  called  ^Al  ^Ughatrij\  on  behalf  of  Al  Mu^aul^is^  son  of 
Karkab  al  YfinAnV 

This  author  also  cites  Ibn  Kathir's  story  (compiled  from  Ibn 
Isbik  and  others),  that  the  Muslims  on  their  entry  into  Egypt  were 
met  by  Abii  Maryam^  the  Catholicus  of  Egypt^  and  Abd  Martdtn,  the 
Bishop ;  and  these  two  prelates  are  introduced  at  the  building  of 

Fust^t- 

As  Suyuti  (bom,  1445  a.d.)  nearly  agrees  with  the  last  writer. 

He  states  that  the  fortress  was  commanded  by  Al  MandaiHl^  called 

Al  ^Araj^    for  the   Mukaukis   ibn  Kar^ah  al    YdncLni:    that   the 

Mukaukis's  usual  residence  was  at  Alexandria :  that  he  made  terms 

with  'Amr,  which  Heraclius  repudiated :  and  that  ^  the  name  of  the 

Coptic  Bishop  is  Abii  Miydmin,* 

This  review  of  the  chief  Arabic  authorities  brings  out  their  many 

discrepancies:   but  it  is  clear  that  there  are  three  persons  to  be 

identified,  viz.,  Al  Mukaukis,  Abii  Maryam,  and  Al  *Araj.     I  will 

take  them  in  reverse  order. 

(i)  Al  ^Araj\  A I  ^Uairij\  or  A I  ^Ughairij,  This  name  seems 
first  to  occur  in  Yak(it  (early  13th  century)  as  the  name  of  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  of  Babylon,  whose  title  was  Al  MandafClr, 
which  may  be  a  mistake  for  Al  MandatCLr,  and  so  a  transcription 
of  the  Byzantine  fAavlaruop  used  as  commander.  Yikdt  is  followed 
by  Ab(i  '1  Mah^sin  and  by  As  Suyftti,  though  the  latter  changes 
the  title  to  Mandak(il  by  a  mistake  in  copying  (.JaLc  becomes 
JjjJU)*     Prof.  Lane- Poole  asserts  that  this  Al  *Araj  or  Al  Ar*aij 

is  identical  with  ArtabQn,  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  that  he 
was  also  called  'Ibn  Kurkub'  {Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages^  p.  5, 
note  2).  But  this  is  a  double  confusion  :  for  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  identification,  nor  for  transferring  the  name  '  Ibn  Karkab ' 
from  the  Makaukis  to  Al  'Araj. 

I  thinky  however,  that  Al  ^Araj  is  merely  a  perversion  through 
much  copying  of  an  original  Jurij  or  Jurij^  and  that  in  fact  the 
name  of  the  commander  of  the  fortress  was  George — probably  the 
same  *  George  the  Prefect  *  who  is  mentioned  by  John  of  Nikiou. 

(2)  AbH  Alary  am.  This  person  is  oddly  described  by  Prof. 
Lane-Poole  as  a  'Catholic'  of  Misr,  who  'joined  'Amr's  army.' 
The  term  Catholicus  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Patriarch. 
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It  occurs  among  our  authorities  first  in  At  Tabari,  whose  Persian 
associations  made  him  familiar  with  it,  as  the  common  designation 
of  the  chief  Bishop  of  the  Nestorian  and  Armenian  churches  :  it  is 
of  very  frequent  use  in  Sebeos  and  other  writers,  and  is  perfectly- 
well  known  to  Du  Cange.  Indeed  At  Tabar!  himself  defines  the 
term  as  meaning  *  chief  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Christians,'  but  he 
adds  the  perplexing  statement  that  his  name  was  Idn  Maryam. 
Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  were  only  two  Chief  Bishops,  or 
Patriarchs,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  viz.,  Cyrus  and  Benjamin. 

*  Ibn  Maryam '  cannot  possibly  stand  for  *  Cjrrus,'  but  it  can  very 
well  stand  for  '  Benjamin ' ;  and  I  hope  to  show  that  the  two  are 
identical.  By  Ibn  al  Athir's  time  the  name  had  been  corrupted  to 
^Abi^  Maryam^  who  is  *  Catholicus  of  Memphis.'  Al  Makrizi  sa>s 
that  the  Coptic  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  called  'Abti  Miydmin': 
while  Abd  1  Mahdsin  says,  rightly  of  course,  that  the  Coptic  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  was  called  ^Bany&min*  or  ^Benjamin,*  Finally,  As  Suyiiti 
avers  that  the  Coptic  Bishop  is  Adii  Miydmtn,  One  has  only  to  put 
these  facts  side  by  side  to  see  at  a  glance  how  easily  'Abba  Banyamin ' 
became  twisted  into  *  Abii  Miyimfn,'  and  then  into  '  AbQ  Mar}'am/ 
while  *  Ibn  Maryam '  probably  is  a  corruption  of  the  simple  *  Ban- 
yimin.'  The  Arab  writers  of  course  knew  the  name  Maryam  (Mary) 
as  one  held  in  high  reverence  by  the  Christians,  and  they  mistook 
the  unfamiliar  *  Abba '  for  the  familiar  *  AbCi,'  while  the  first  syllable 

of  Banyimin  ^  was  detached  and  mistaken  for  ^\,     From  these 

confusions,  aided  by  copyists'  errors,  sprang  the  extraordinary  names 

*  Father  of  Mary '  and  *  Son  of  Mary,'  as  applied  to  a  Bishop.  But 
we  may  now  confidently  dismiss  *  Abd  Maryam '  and  *  Abd  Martam ' 
and  '  Ibn  Maryam '  and  *  Abft  Miyimfn,'  and  substitute  in  place  of 
these  fantastic  figures  in  every  case  the  name  of  Benjamin,  the 
Coptic  Archbishop  of  Alexandria. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  drive  away  these  phantoms.  Admitting 
that  the  historical  person  intended  is  Benjamin,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  accept  the  statement  that  he  had  any  part  or  lot  in  the  dealings 
with  'Amr,  whether  by  parley  or  by  battle.  The  role  assigned  to 
Benjamin  by  At  Tabari  and  those  who  follow  him,  like  Ibn  al 
Athir,  is  ridiculous.  He  is  made  into  a  military  chieftain  under  the 
orders  of  Al  Mukaukis,  and  At  Tabari,  to  achieve  consistency,  has 
to  make  Al  Mukaukis  Prince  of  the  Copts.  But  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Egyptian  authorities  (At  Tabari  was  a  foreigner,  who  travelled 
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in  Egypt)  is  against  both  suppositions.  They  agree  clearly  in 
recording  that  for  ten  years  before  the  conquest,  and  also  for  the 
three  years  of  its  duration,  Benjamin  was  in  hiding  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Even  if  ic  stood  alone,  Severus's  Life  of  Benjamin  would  be  quite 
decisive  on  this  point :  but  all  the  authorities,  from  John  of  Nikiou 
onwards,  on  this  point  are  in  harmony. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  Arab  writers  assigning  an 
active  part  in  the  conquest  to  Benjamin  ?  It  is  this  :  they  found  in 
early  records,  or  traditions,  that  the  leader  of  the  defenders  and  the 
foremost  person  in  arranging  terms  with  the  invaders  was  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  and  they  found  that  after  the  conquest  and  in 
all  Coptic  story,  the  only  recognised  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was 
called  Benjamin.  Hence  the  two  persons  were  confounded — Benjamin 
was  given  the  part  played  by  Cyrus.  But,  lest  this  explanation  be 
regarded  as  obscurum  per  obscurius^  we  now  come  to  the  crucial 
question,  who  was  Al  Mukaukis  ? 

(3)  Al  MukauJ^is,  While  practically  all  the  Arabic  authorities 
speak  of  a  person  called  by  this  title,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  in  the 
list  I  have  given  no  name,  as  distinguished  from  the  title,  occurs  in 
Balidhuri,  At  Tabart,  Eutychius,  Severus,  or  even  Ibn  al  Athlr.  Al 
Wakidf,  it  is  true,  calls  him  '  son  of  Kail,'  but  that  is  merely  one  of 
those  fanciful  names  given  to  kings,  magicians,  etc.,  of  prehistoric 
times  by  Arab  romance.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  year  1200  a.d. 
that  we  find  Al  Mukaukis  named  as  George^  son  of  Mhtdy  by  AbQ 
.  alih,  while  his  contemporary  YdkQt  gives  the  name  as  George^  son 
of  Karkab  the  Greek.  This  difference  points  to  two  separate 
traditions,  or  two  separate  sources  of  information — ^an  inference 
which  is  curiously  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  we  find  a  little  later, 
both  paternities  given  for  the  same  George  in  different  passages  by 
one  and  the  same  writer,  Abd  1  Mahisin. 

For  the  moment  I  will  only  note  that  these  names  are  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  that  they  are  of  quite  late  authority.  In  themselves 
they  can  throw  no  light  on  the  personality  of  Al  Mukaukis.  We 
must  therefore  leave  them,  to  see  if  the  identity  of  the  Mukaukis  can 
be  established  on  an  independent  basis,  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  identity  will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
names.  Now  while  Al  Balidhuri  gives  little  help  to  our  enquiry, 
At  Tabari  is  decidedly  misleading.  He  not  only  makes  the 
Mukaukis  'Prince  of  the  Copts,'  but  he  makes  him  head  the 
surrender  to  the  Arabs  from  inside  the  fortress  of  Babylon.     In  this 
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\  he  is  doubly  mistaken  :  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Mulcaukis  was  not  a 
Copt,  and  he  was  not  in  the  fortress  when  it  was  taken.  But 
whereas  Al  BalMhuri  represents  the  Mukaukis  as  Governor  of 
Alexandria,  Eutychius  represents  him  as  Controller  of  Finance, 
acting  for  Heraclius.  Eutychius,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a 
Melkite,  and  while  admitting  that  the  Mukaukis  pn)fessed  the  same 
faith,  declares  that  he  was  in  heart  an  adherent  of  the  Coptic 
Communion  —  an  absurd  statement  fabricated  to  explain  the 
Mukaukis's  action. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  Severus  that  the  riddle  of  the  Mukaukis*s 
identity  is  solved :  and  there  the  solution  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 
Severus  was  a  Copt :  he  had  no  motive  to  disguise  the  action  of  the 
Mukaukis :  and  above  all  he  wrote  his  history  upon  a  careful 
collation  of  Coptic  and  other  documents,  which  were  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Datr  Macarius,  at  the  monastery  of  Nahiyi,  and  in 
private  collections.  He  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  inaccurate  and 
impossible.  Yet  he  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  not  to  be 
found  in  the  early  writers  I  have  cited.     This  is  what  he  says : — 

*  Cyrus  was  appointed  by  Heraclius  after  the  recovery  of  Egypt  from 
the  Persians^  to  he  both  Patriarch  and  Governor  of  Alexandria.^  We 
know  that  he  held  office  for  ten  years,  during  which  he  fiercely 
persecuted  the  Coptic  Church.  This  time  Benjamin  describes 
as  ^the  ten  years  during  which  Heraclius  and  Al  Mukaukis  were  ruling 
over  Egypt  \'  yet  he  names  Cyrus  as  *M^  misbelieving  Governor  who 
was  both  Prefect  and  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  under  the  Romans.^ 
Further,  whereas  Severus  represents  Benjamin  as  fleeing  before  the 
arrival  of  Cyrus  on  the  warning  of  an  angel,  he  also  represents 
Benjamin  as  saying  ^Al  Mu^au^is  drove  me  away.^  There  remains 
then,  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Severus  indentifics  Al  Mukaukis 
with  Cyrus. 

That  Severus  is  right,  and  all  the  other  Arabic  authorities  wrong 
where  they  differ  from  him,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove. 

Of  the  few  undisputed  facts  about  this  period,  one  is  that  Cjtxms, 
was  armed  with  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  another  that 
as  Patriarch  and  Viceroy  of  Heraclius  he  persecuted  the  Copts  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  John  of  Nikiou  speaks  of  *  the  persecution 
which  Heraclius  made  through  all  Egypt  against  the  orthodox 
(Coptic)  faith,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Chalcedonian  Patriarch 
Cyrus,'  and  Coptic  history  is  full  of  it.  So  John's  whole  story  of 
the  conquest  assumes  the  viceroyalty  of  Cyrus,  which  is  incon- 
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testable.  But  Ab(k  Salib  says  that  the  country  was  placed  by 
Heraclius  under  the  government  of  Al  MuJjtauJ^is ;  and  that 
Benjamin's  flight  lasted  for  ten  years,  according  to  the  warning  of 
the  angel,  while  Al  Mufiaukis  was  ruling  in  Egypt.  True,  AbCi 
Silili  calls  Al  Mukaukis  George,  son  of  Mini:  but  of  that  anon. 
Al  Makin  agrees  that  Heraclius's  Viceroy  was  Al  Mukaukis.  Al 
Makrtzt  represents  the  Mukaukis  as  making  terms  with  the  Arabs, 
and  his  master  Heraclius  as  repudiating  the  bargain ;  and  Abd  '1 
Mahisin  follows  him  in  this,  as  does  As  Suyiliti.  There  is,  therefore, 
substantial  agreement  among  the  Arab  writers  as  to  the  office  held 
by  the  Mukaukis,  but  none  as  to  the  name  he  bore.  And  if  they 
were  the  only  authorities,  the  case  would  not  be  so  strong  as  it  is, 
though  it  might  well  rest  on  the  single  evidence  of  Severus. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  Coptic  documents,  as  well  as  Arabic, 
which  bear  on  the  question.  The  Arabic  life  of  Shenoudi,  published 
by  Am^lineau  {Mon.pour  servir  d  PHittoire  de  Pigypte  Chrktienne^) 
is  from  a  Coptic  original  written  in  the  7th  century.  It  contains  by 
way  of  prophecy  these  words: — 'Then  shall  Antichrist  arise  and 
shall  go  before  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  be  made  Governor  with 
the  double  office  of  Ruler  and  of  Bishop.  He  shall  come  down  to 
Egypt  .  . .  and  he  shall  make  war  on  the  chief  of  the  Bishops  at 
Alexandria  .  . .  who  shall  fly  to  the  region  of  Timan.'  This,  of 
course,  is  a  description  of  Cyrus  and  his  treatment  of  Benjamin. 
More  important  is  a  fragment  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (MSS.  Copt. 
Clar.  Press,  b.  5),  which  has  also  been  published  by  Amdineau 
under  the  title  of  the  *  Life  of  Samuel  of  Kalamiin '  (/V/.  /^.,  t.  IV,  2  : 
Paris,  1895). 

This  fragment  recounts  the  visit  to  a  monastery  of  a  person  who 

is  called  nK4.-ffx^o^  nencenrro4.pXHenicKonoc  or  *  the 

KU^y^OC ,  the  false  Archbishop.'  He  finds  the  monks  all  fled, 
and  only  the  steward  left,  from  whom  he  learns  that  Abba  Samuel 
has  been  denouncing  the  Archbishop  as  a  '  Chalcedonian  Jew,  an 
atheist,  unworthy  to  celebrate  or  to  hold  communion  with  any  man.* 
The  •  Impious  One,'  as  the  story  calls  him,  cursed  the  steward,  the 
monastery,  and  the  monks,  and  departed  another  way :  '  nor  has  he 
returned  to  this  day ' — a  touch  which  shows  that  the  original  MS. 
was  written  during  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  between  63 1  and 
640  A.D.     Cherishing  wrath   in  his  heart  the  Archbishop  sent  a 

*  Afem.  Miss.  Anh.  Fran^aise^  t.  IV,  i,  p.  340,  ct  seo.^  Paris,  1888. 
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party  of  soldiers  to  Kalamtin,  where  he  heard  that  Samuel  was 
residing.  Samuel  was  brought  in  chains,  and  on  being  challenged 
for  his  teaching  replied,  *  It  is  good  to  obey  God  and  His  holy 
Archbishop  Benjamin,   rather  than  obey  you  and    }our  devilish 

doctrine,  O  son  of  Satan,  Antichrist,  Beguiler ! '  The  K^TT^IOC 
gave  the  order  to  strike  Samuel  on  the  mouth,  remarking,  ^I  will 
teach  you  how  to  speak  evil :  for  you  render  me  neither  the  honour 
due  to  me  as  Archbishop,  nor  that  due  to  me  as  Controller  of  the 

Revenue  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  {T^.^li>.pX^^^  ^ZH  T^HMJUJ- 
(Tion  ItXe^X^P^  ItKfUULe.)  it  is  needless  here  to  pursue 
the  stor)'.  There  result  from  it  these  facts— that  in  a  contemporary  * 
document  we  have  a  *  Chalcedonian '  (of  Melkite)  Archbishop, 
whose  authority  is  disowned  by  the  Copts  in  favour  of  their  own 
Archbishop  Benjamin,  yet  who  claims  in  his  person  the  union  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway  over  Egypt :  further  this  person  is  called 

How  exactly  this  description  tallies  with  the  description  of  the 
office  and  function  of  Cyrus,  the  Chalcedonian  Patriarch  and 
Viceroy  of  Heraclius,  needs  no  pointing  out :  but  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  about  this  fragment  is  that  here  we  have  the  name 
Mukaukis  in  its  original  Coptic  form,  and  it  is  assigned  to  a  person 
whose  identity  with  Cyrus  is  no  longer  open  to  question. 

Yet  it  is  extraordinary  that  Am^lineau  misses  the  true  solution. 
Forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mukaukis  was  a  Melkite  Patriarch, 
he  has  no  thought  of  identifying  him  with  Cyrus :  he  says,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  place  him ;  that  Cyrus  must  have  left  Alexandria 
in  639,  'and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Mukaukis  was 
chosen  to  replace  Cyrus :  perhaps  even  he  was  the  enemy  of  Cyrus  ! ' 

But  among  the  brilliant  services  which  the  French  savant  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Egyptian  literature,  he  does  not  pretend  to 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  Arab  conquest.  Hence,  although  his 
article  on  the  Mukaukis  (*  Fragments  Coptes  pour  servir  k  THistoire 
de  la  Conquete  de  T^gypte  '  in  Journal  Asiatique^  Oct. — Nov.,  1888, 
pp.  389-409)  has  a  real  importance,  it  does  not  range  over  a  wide 
enough  field  ;  it  does  not  set  out  the  authorities  it  cites  with  due 
regard  to  their  chronology  or  their  value;  and  it  adopts  some 
theories  of  previous  writers  without  critical  examination.  For 
example,  having  settled  that  Al  Mukaukis  was  a  Melkite  Patriarch, 

*  The  actual  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  is  dated  by  Hyvernat  about  loth  centur}'. 
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the  objection  is  raised,  *  If  this  is  so,  how  comes  it  that  the  Coptic 
historians  who  have  written  in  Arabic — Eutychius,  Al  Makin,  Abu  1 
Faraj,  etc. — have  said  nothing  about  it?'  This  objection  looks 
formidable,  but  vanishes  at  a  touch  of  criticism.  Am^lineau's  own 
reply  is  as  follows :  '  Je  dois  r^pondre  naivement  que  je  n'en  sais 
rien.  Des  deux  derniers,  Al  Makin  ne  consacre  que  deux  lignes  au 
Mukaukas,  Abu  '1  Farij  n'en  parle  pas.  Eutychius  lui  est  favorable, 
et,  s'il  savait  la  chose,  peut-^tre  la  lui  a-t-il  pardonn^e  en  faveur  de 
sa  conduite  post^rieure ;  s'il  ne  savait  pas,  c'est  une  raison  p^remp- 
toire  pour  qu'il  n'en  parlat  pas.  D*ailleurs,  .  .  .  il  ^crivait  longtemps 
apr^s  les  ^v^nements,  au  moins  600  ans.' 

Eutychius  a  Copt,  and  writing  at  least  600  years  after  the 
conquest !  It  is  a  curious  statement.  For  of  the  three  historians 
named  by  Am^lineau,  AbQ  '1  Fardj  was  not  a  Copt  at  all,  nor  even 
an  Egyptian,  but  a  Syrian.  A  second,  Eutychius,  was  not  a  Copt, 
but  actually  Melkite  Patriarch,  which  accounts  for  his  being  *  favour- 
able '  to  the  Mukaukis :  and  Eutychius  wrote,  not  '  at  least  600 
years,'  but  less  than  300  years,  after  the  conquest.  Al  Makin  was  a 
Christian,  and  may  have  been  a  Copt ;  but  he  is  a  late  authority,  and 
by  no  means  original  in  his  researches.  It  thus  appears  how  utterly 
baseless  is  Am^lineau's  objection  concerning  his  so-called  Coptic 
writers.  There  is,  however,  one  Coptic  historian  of  early  date  and  of 
capital  importance,  who  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  whose  evidence,  as  I 
have  shown,  would,  even  if  unsupported,  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Mukaukis  beyond  discussion.  I  mean  Severus  of  Al  'UshmQnain, 
whom  Am^lineau  does  not  quote.  Briefly,  however,  I  may  now 
give  Am^lineau's  conclusions  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  story  of  Mahomet's  mission  to  the  Mul^ukis  in  627  is 

a  m3rth. 

(2)  The  Mukaul^is  was  named  George,  son  of  Mini,  and  the 

'  Ibn   Karl^ab,'  which   should   be   written,  as   Karabacek 
shows,  '  Ibn  Farkab,'  denotes  a  second  name  =  Uapica^io^. 

(3)  The  Mu^auVis  was  of  Coptic  race  on  one  side,  if  not  on 

both.     He  was  ^n  the  Emperor's  service,  and  was  originally 
a  Melkite  by  faith. 

(4)  He  was  a  Melkite  Patriarch,  but  his  date  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. 

(5)  The  name  Mukaul^is  was  a  nickname  derived  from  Knvxotf 

or  Kavxiov,  a  small  bronze  coin  used  from  the  time  of  the 
Justins. 
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We  now  come  to  an  extremely  interesting  contribution  to  the 
subject  made  by  the  learned  Portuguese  scholar,  F.  M.  £.  Pereira 
( Vida  do  Abba  Samuel  do  MosUiro  do  Kalamon  :  Versdto  Ethiopica  : 
Lisboa,  1894).  This  translation  of  the  Ethiopic  '  Life  of  Samuel'  is 
enriched  with  valuable  notes  and  essays,  among  which  is  a  short 
treatise  on  the  Mul^ukis  (pp.  41-53).  Like  Am^lineau,  whom  he 
largely  follows,  the  writer  does  not  cite  the  MS.  of  Severus,  and  he 
does  not  accurately  classify  or  appraise  his  authorities :  but  he  shows 
how  closely  the  Ethiopic  tallies  with  the  Coptic  story,  though  very 
singularly — like  nearly  all  our  authorities — it  refrains  from  naming 
the  chief  actor  in  the  episode,  whom  it  calls  '  the  Governor,'  and 

whom  the  Coptic  fragment  calls  UK^TT^IOC,  and  Archbishop. 
Pereira's  conclusions  differ  somewhat  from  Am^lineau's  and  are  as 
follows : — 

(i)  The  author  of  the  persecution  was  a  person  known  by  the 
title  of  WKl^y^OC  or  Al  Mukaukas. 

(2)  He  was  a  Greek  by  origin. 

(3)  He  was  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Governor  of  Egypty  and 

Controller  of  the  Finance. 

(4)  His  proper  name  was  Cyrus. 

(5)  The  name  Mul$:auVas  is  derived  from  Kavx^^  or  Kavx'^^^* 

As  to  the  identity  of  Al  Mu)^ul$ais  with  Cyrus  only  one  more 
word  need  be  said.  Amelineau  quotes  the  Coptic  Synaxarium  under 
8  Tubah — the  day  of  Benjamin's  death — as  follows : — '  Benjamin 
suffered  great  evil  at  the  hands  of  Al  Mukaul^as ;  he  fled  to  Upper 
Egypt  during  ten  full  years  ....  The  Mu^au^as  was  the  head  oj 
the  faith  of  Chalcedony  and  had  been  made  Ruler  and  Patriarch  over 
Egypt^  The  Ethiopic  Synaxarium  is  in  complete  accord  with  this. 
It  is  given  in  full  by  Pereira,  and  contains  these  words  (text  p.  173, 
tr.  p.  180),  *The  Mukaukas,  that  is  to  say  the  Governor  and  Arch- 
bishop of  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'  It  is 
true  that  this  Synaxarium  seems  to  be  in  a  15th  century  MS. 
(Catcdogue  des  AfSS.  ithiopiens  de  la  Bib,  Nat,^  1877,  p.  152). 
But  it  is  remarkable  to  find  with  what  extraordinary  accuracy  the 
true  tradition  is  preserved  in  these  ofHce  books  of  the  two  Churches 
(which  were,  of  course,  in  very  close  relation),  while  the  secular 
writers  for  the  most  part  confused  and  darkened  the  story,  and 
finally  lost  the  truth. 

But  that  Cyrus  was  Al  Mukau^is  and  that  Al  Mu^^ukis  was 
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Cyrus,  appointed  Viceroy  and  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  by  Hera- 
clius,  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  It  is  curious  that 
John  of  Nikiou  never  uses  any  title  corresponding  to  Al  Mukaukis 

or  lIK^*ff^IOC,  but  his  whole  history  of  the  period  teems  with 

evidence  that  Cyrus  the  Patriarch  was  the  author  of  the  ten  years' 
persecution  and  the  Governor  of  Egypt.  To  the  objection  that 
the  Mukaukis  is  spoken  of  as  Governor  of  Egypt  in  627,  when 
Mahomet  sent  his  letter  claiming  submission  to  Islim,  the  answer 
is  easy.  It  is  the  plainest  of  truths  that  not  a  single  Arab  writer 
who  uses  the  term  Al  Mukaukis  has  any  conception  of  its  meaning 
or  origin ;  and  the  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  the  Governor  of 
Egypt  in  627,  is  a  mere  anachronism.  The  Arab  chroniclers  had 
two  facts  before  them:  (i)  that  Mahomet  sent  a  mission  to  the 
Governor  of  Egypt  in  627,  and  (2)  that  the  Governor  of  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest — the  man  who  occupies  the  most  prominent 
position  in  its  annals — was  called  Al  Mukaukis.  They  wrongly  in- 
ferred that  the  earlier  Governor  was  called  by  the  same  title,  and 
this  confusion  between  the  two  was  so  easy  as  to  be  almost  inevitable 
to  minds  naturally  uncritical.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for 
rejecting,  as  Am^lineau  does,  the  whole  incident  of  the  mission,  an 
incident  as  well  attested  as  any  in  the  history  of  Isldm. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  how  Cyrus  comes  to  be  called '  George, 
son  of  Mini '  or  *  George,  son  of  Karkab.'  The  explanation  is  very 
simple.  John  of  Nikiou,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  one  George 
the  Prefect,  whom  *Amr  ordered  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  canal 
at  KaliQb ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  George  was  in 
command  of  the  Fortress  of  Babylon  duiing  the  siege.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  George  was  a  historical  person  who  occupied  a 
prominent  position  at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion — and  that 
he  is  in  fact  the  same  person  as  we  have  encountered  under  the 
guise  of  Al  'Ughairij ;  and  that  Arab  writers  have  confounded  him 
with  Cyrus.  Whether  this  George  were  *  son  of  Mina '  or  *  son  of 
Karkab,'  in  my  judgment  cannot  he  settled,  and  matters  next  to 
nothing;  but  I  am  unable  to  think  with  Karabacek  that  George's 
father  bore  both  names,  though  it  may  be  that  *  Karkab '  should  be 
written  *  Farkab,'  and  *  Farkab '  stands  for  vapxafiio^.  The  word  w-j\ji 
occurs  far  too  late  in  Arabic  literature  to  represent  anything  but  a 
blunder  or  a  series  of  blunders  in  copying.  After  showing  the 
necessity  of  severing  Cyrus  from  the  false  names  which  have  grown 
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upon  hixn,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  argue  minutely  about  the 
original  name  which  *Karkab '  may  have  represented,  or  even  whether 
the  two  totally  different  names  ascribed  to  George's  father  are  to  be 
regarded  as  true  together,  or  as  survivals  of  alternative  traditions,  or 
whether,  as  is  very  possible,  Cyrus  was  son  of  Karkab,  and  George 
son  of  Mini. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  title  Al  Mukaukis  are  more 
important  Late  authorities  like  DamirVs  Zooiogical  Dictionary^ 
(c.   1400),  and  the  Kamiis^  which  follows  him  (19th  century)  are 

cited  to  show  that  the  term  ^j^J  JU!1  means  a  ringdove,  and  various 

legends  are  told  in  explanation  of  the  title :  but  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  this  derivation  is  a  mere  inversion  of  the  fact  that  in 
more  modem  times  the  name  Al  Mukaukis  has  been  given  to  the 
ringdove  as  a  playful  nickname.  Nor  can  Karabacek's  conjecture, 
that  the  term  is  derived  from  /i€7ai/x'vs  ^  accepted.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  seems  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  such 
title,  the  very  closeness  of  the  corresix)ndence  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Arabic  form  is  really  fatal  to  the  theory.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  Arabs  should  have  so  exactly  reproduced  such  a 
Greek  form  without  mutilation  or  change. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tiile  Al  Mukaukis  occurs  in  the  early- 
Coptic  form  HK^'tf^IOC,  and  that  Am^lineau  .and  Percira  agree 
in  deriving  the  term  from  a  Byzantine  word  said  to  signify  a  small 
hollow  piece  of  bronze  money,  and  in  thinking  that  the  name 
was  given  to  Cyms  in  derision  of  his  role  as  Controller  of  the 
Finance,  or  Taxes,  or  Tribute.  This  explanation,  though  very 
far-fetched,  might  be  more  convincing  if  there  were  any  clear 
evidence  for  the  use  of  Kavxov  or  Kavx^^^  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere 
at  this  time  or  any  other.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none. 
Where  does  Amdineau  find  these  forms  at  all?  He  refers  to 
Du  Cange,  who  gives  kovk/op  as  =  a  little  bowl  or  cup,  and  one 
instance  of  its  use  in  the  sense  of  a  hollow  coin,  where  the 
reference  is  cited  as  *  Nov.  105  Justin.'  Du  Cange  is  careful  to  add 
that  the  leading  KavKiov  in  that  passage  is  doubtful  and  may  stand 
for  KOKKioif.  This  seems  Am^lineau's  warrant  for  the  existence  of 
this  supposed  '  piece  of  Byzantine  money  in  use  since  the  time  of 
the  Justins ' !  Pereira  adopts  this  etymology  without  question : — 
*  Esta  palavra,  que  tambem  se  escreve  n-avxov  e  Kavx^ov^  €  o  nome 
da  uma  moeda  cavada,  em  uso  no  imperio  Byzantino,  desde  o  tempo 
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do  imperador  Justino '  (p.  53) ;  but  it  rests  on  very  slender  evidence 
if  any,  and  must  be  rejected. 

So  far,  then,  there  seems  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  title 
Al  Mukaukis ;  and  perhaps  the  problem  is  hopeless.  But  I  venture 
to  offer  two  possible  solutions  for  what  they  are  worth. 

(i)  The  Arabic  writers  who  give  the  vocalisation  of  Al  Mukaukis 

write  iMfiliuSI  which  is  also  the  vocalisation  for  the  late  word  in  the 

sense  of  ringdove,  and  it  may  have  been  so  written  to  produce 
identity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ethiopic  is  very  clear  in  writing 
^  Mukauk^,'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  passed  into 
Ethiopic  at  a  very  early  date.  Now,  not  a  single  author,  ancient  or 
modem,  who  has  dealt  with  this  problem  has  asked  the  question : 
Where  did  Cyrus  come  from  ?  What  was  his  origin  ?  Remember 
he  was  not  an  Egyptian,  nor  even  a  Constantinopolitan  ;  and  surely 
there  is  no  question  that  would  have  been  heard  more  often  among 
the  eager  and  curious  crowds  of  Alexandria  than  this  :  *  Where  does 
he  come  from  ? '  And  the  answer  would  have  been,  *•«  rov  Kavxaaov 
— YiavKnaio9 :  for  Cyrus  was  translated  by  Heraclius  from  the  See  of 
Phasis  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  he 
was  at  once  called  o  KavKuaio^  in  Greek,  and  this  Greek  form  may  have 

taken  shape  in  Coptic  either  as  nKA.*ff^A.CIOC  or  IIK^ir^IOC, 
giving  origin  in  its  less  corrupted  form  in  the  7th  or  8th  century  to  the 
Arabic  *  Mukaukas,'  and  surviving  in  the  10th  century  in  the  more 

corrupted  UKA.'ff^IOC  of  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Though  not  free  from  objection,  this  explanation  is  at  least 
based  on  historical  fact:  and  if  the  change  of  K^ITKA-CIOC  into 
K^ir^IOC  be  thought  too  violent  even  for  two  centuries  of  Coptic 
speech  and  script,  I  may  urge  that  Phasis  was  in  Colchis,  and  that 
Cyrus  might  also  with  equal  propriety  have  been  called  IIKoX^IOC 
(the  Colcbian)  from  which  to  TIK^IT^IOC  the  transference  is  very 
easy.  At  any  rate,  I  am  inclined  to  trace  the  fact  that  Cyrus  is 
called  Ibn  Karkab  al  Y/indnt  to  some  suspicion  or  reminiscence  of 
his  origin  outside  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though 
I  make  no  pretence  of  explaining  the  term  Ibn  Karkab. 

(2)  The  other  explanation  is  as  follows  : — 

In  Du  Cange*s  Glossary  will  be  found  the  word  kuvxo^^  in  the 
sense  amalus,  amasius  (with  the  corresponding  feminine  Kavxa,  con- 
cubind)  connoting  a  common  form  of  vice.    Yrom  this  word  it  would 
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be  quite  simple  and  natural  to  coin,  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  adjective 
o  Kai'txioH,  denoting  a  person  addicted  to  that  form  of  vice,  vailepaair^'i 
in  fact.     This  term  o  Kavx^o^  would  go  straight  into  the  Coptic  as 

riK^*V^\OC,   the  adjective  unaltered  and  the  article  changing, 
exactly  on  the  analogy  of  TI^C6£lHC  for  o  a^e/S^f,  which  is  found 
more  than  once  in  the  very  document  in  which  lIK^*ff^IOC  occurs, 
and  is  there  applied  to  the  same  person,  Cyrus.     But,  it  will  be  said, 
this  is  an  infamous  imputation  on  Cyrus,  quite  without  warrant  in 
history.    Granted ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the  Copts  did  not  make 
it.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  did.    The 
ten  years'  persecution  of  Cyrus  was  not  a  mere  suspension  of  justice 
or  enactment  of  harsh  laws :  it  was  a  persecution  by  stripes,  imprison- 
ment, torture  and  death :  it  aimed  at  destroying  the  religion  of  the 
Copts  and  the  lives  of  those  who  would  not  abandon  it.    They  had 
little  or  no  power  of  active  resistance ;  but  in  their  hearts  was  the 
bitterest  hatred,  which  found  vent  in  savage  denunciation  of  the 
enemy.     In  this  very  document  Cynis  is  called  *The   Impious 
One,'  *Jew,'  *  Atheist,*  'Son  of  Satan,'  'Antichrist';  his  doctrine  is 
*  devilish,'  his  faith  is  *  defiled,'  and  he  is  *  more  accursed  than  the 
devil  and  his  demons.*    Is  it  likely  that,  when  the  religion  of  Cyrus 
was  assailed  in  terms  like  these,  his  moral  character  would  escape 
censure  ?    It  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  his  private  life  was  the 
mark  of  the  same  unmeasured  abuse ;  and  if  this  be  granted,  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  he  was  charged  with  the  vice  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  term  o  jcavx'ov,  however  ill-founded  the  charge  may 
have  been. 

These  two  solutions,  which  I  have  given,  seem  independent  and 
incompatible :  but  I  would  suggest  that  they  may  really  be  closely 
connected.  For  it  is  easy  to  imagine  both  that  Cyrus  was  originally 
called  o  Kat;xa<rf09  or  o  KoKxiKo^  (or  KoXx'o^),  and  that  the  quick 
wit  of  the  Egyptians  caught  up  the  name  and  transformed  it  into  the 
deadly  epithet  o  icai;x<09.  By  a  reckless  jest  the  term,  purely  geo- 
graphical in  origin,  was  transformed  into  a  foul  invective ;  and  the 
name  has  lasted  for  centuries  after  its  real  significance  was  totally 
forgotten. 
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THE    TOMB    OF    MENTUHETEP    I  (?). 
AT  DfeR .  EL .  BAHKI,  THEBES. 

By  W.  L.  Nash,  F.S.A. 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  1898  by  Mr.  Howard  Carter, 
Inspector  of  Antiquities  for  Upper  Egypt.  The  discovery  was 
due  to  accident :  Mr.  Carter  was  returning  at  night  to  Der .  el .  Babri 
when  his  horse  stumbled  into  a  depression  in  the  sand  which  had 
not  existed  before.  Hence  the  name  Bab  el  Hosan,  "  the  tomb  of 
the  horse^^  by  which  this  tomb  is  commonly  known  among  the 
Arabs.  An  inspection  of  the  ground  the  next  morning  showed  that 
there  was  a  shallow  depression  extending  from  a  point  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  house  erected  by  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  and  running  due  east  for  twenty-five  yards. 

In  1900  Mr.  Carter  commenced  excavating,  and  at  a  depth  of 
three  feet  from  the  surface  came  to  the  stone-lined  sides  of  a  passage 
sloping  downwards  from  east  to  west,  which  extended  close  up  to 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  house ;  its  floor,  at  the  deepest  part,  being 
about  56  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  (see  Plan, 
Plate  I).  The  passage  was  ended  by  the  mud-brick  sealing  of 
a  doorway,  which  was  quite  untouched  (see  Plate  II).  Beyond 
this  doorway  was  a  broad  passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  sloping  down- 
wards, 164  yards  in  length,  terminating  in  a  domed  chamber 
measuring  19  ft.  8  ins.  x  26  ft.  3  ins.  In  this  chamber  was  found 
a  sandstone  statue,  seven  feet  high,  of  a  seated  figure  (Plate  III) 
wearing  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  hands  crossed  over  the 
breast,  and  clothed  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees  in  a  short  tunic, 
the  legs  and  feet  left  bare.  The  crown  was  painted  red,  the  face 
and  body  black,  the  eyeballs  white,  and  the  tunic  white.  It  was 
found  lying  on  its  side,  wrapped  in  numerous  folds  of  fine  linen 
cloth.  The  head  was  broken  off  at  the  neck,  no  doubt  whilst 
being  lowered  into  the  tomb,  but  the  figure  was  otherwise  perfect. 
There  is  no  inscription  whatever  on  it.  The  other  objects  found 
in  the  chamber  were :  an  empty  Xlth  dynasty  coffin,  inscribed  with 
the  usual  prayers  for  all  good  things  to  be  given  to  the  deceased, 
but  without  any  name ;  the  bones  of  portions  of  animals,  including 
the  complete  skeletons  of  two  ducks  (no  doubt  funerary  offerings);  a 
number  of  red  earthenware  jars  and  shallow  bowls ;    palm-fibre 
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rope  and  wooden  rollers,  used  for  lowering  the  heavy  statue  into  the 
tomb.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber  the  ground  appeared  to  be 
hollow,  and  excavation  revealed  a  shaft  descending  to  a  depth  of 
over  100  feet  below  the  ground  level  of  the  chamber,  and  therefore 
nearly  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  desert.  The  labour  of 
clearing  this  shaft  was  very  severe,  the  space  being  very  confined, 
and  the  heat  intense.  From  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  opened  a 
burial  chamber,  which  had  never  been  completed.  Its  door  was 
closed.  It  contained  only  a  few  very  roughly  made  wooden  boats, 
and  an  earthenware  pot. 

So  far  nothing  had  been  found  that  gave  any  clue  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  for  whom  this  fine  tomb  was  excavated ;  but  further 
search  revealed  a  shallow  depression  in  the  passage  just  outside  the 
chamber — the  commencement  of  a  shaft  which  had  never  been 
completed —-and  in  this  was  found  a  small  wooden  box  made  of 
sycamore  wood,  measuring  about  8^  inches  in  length ;  2  inches  in 
width ;  and  5^  inches  in  depth,  on  which,  very  badly  written  in  a 
pale  blue  colour,  was  the  following  inscription,  in  which  Mr.  Percy 
Newberry  was  the  first  to  decipher  the  name  of  Mentuhetep. 


1 


>  SIDE 


SIDE 


>•   MI) 
? 


0*OA  J^f^OL  M  I  J 
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The  bricks  wsnling  fiom  the  uppei  pan  were  temovtd  by  Mi.  Carter  in  order  tc 
the  tomb. 


r.  S^.  Bil'l.  Arch. .June,  igoi. 
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Let  a  royal  offering  be  given  to  Anuins  on  his  hill  within  Ut,  Lord 
of  the  sacred  land^  for  a  beautiful  Imrial  in  the  necropolis  oj 
the  Western  desert  with  per-kheru  ojferings. 

Let  a  rcyal  offering  be  given  to  Osiris ^  Lord  of  Busiris^  Within  the 
Westf  Lord  of  Abydos^  in  all  his  good  and  pure  places  for 
per-kheru  offerings  to  the  devoted  one. 

Let  a  royal  offering  be  given  to  Anubis^  Lord  of  Sep^  Lord  of  A, 
within  the  temple  in  all  his  good  and  pure  places  for  per-kheru 
offerings  for  the  good  god  Neb-hetep  ? 

Sa  Ra  Mentuhetep. 

Per-kheru  offerings^  thousands  of  oxen  and  geese  and  bread. 


Mr.  Newberry  suggests  to  me  that  the  reading  c^>  in  the 

inscription  on  the  lid  of  the  box  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  the 
Mentuhetep  whose  name  is  given  on  one  end  of  the  box  may 
be  the  well-known  Neb-Kheru-Ra,  Mentuhetep;  whose  tomb  is 
mentioned  in  the  *'  Abbott "  Papyrus  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Der  el-Babri. 

If  the  finding  of  this  box  so  inscribed  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  tomb  was  made  for  Mentuhetep  (whether  the  ist  or  3rd 
king  of  that  name),  the  question  arises,  where  is  the  king's  body  ? 
It  is  true  that  tombs  were  often  made  for  people  who  never  occupied 
them,  either  they  were  far  off  when  they  died,  or  their  successors 
adopted  some  other  burial  place  for  them,  etc. ;  but  this  tomb 
contains  funerary  offerings,  and  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  such 
offerings  would  have  been  made  in  the  chamber  of  a  tomb  which 
did  not  contain,  and  never  had  contained,  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  body  had  ever  been  placed 
in  the  burial  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  it  would  surely 
be  there  now,  for  if  it  had  at  some  time  been  removed,  the  robbers 
would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  fill  up  the  shaft,  and  to 
rebuild  the  door-sealing.  It  seems  probable,  or  at  all  events 
possible,  that  if  the  rubbish  was  entirely  cleared  from  the  passage 
outside  the  doorway,  that  yet  another  shaft  might  be  discovered, 
with,  let  us  hope,  more  satisfactory  results. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  Carter  for  assistance  in  pre- 
paring these  notes,  and  for  the  illustrations  which  accompany  them. 
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A  SALE  OF  LAND  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILOPATOR, 

By  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

In  1 89 1  Professor  Revillout  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  a 
very  long  paper,*  dealing  with  a  papyrus  of  the  reign  of  Philopator, 
on  which  the  demotic  text  was  accompanied  by  a  docket  in  Greek. 
Photographs  of  the  two  texts  were  taken  on  that  occasion  for  the 
Society,  and  as  they  were  not  used  by  M.  Revillout,  Mr.  Rylands 
has  now  asked  me  to  edit  them  for  publication.!  The  Greek  text  is 
important  for  the  record  of  taxation,  and  the  Palseographical  Society 
selected  it  as  a  worthy  subject  for  one  of  their  fine  plates,  chiefly  no 
doubt  because  of  its  rare  and  early  date.  The  demotic  text  is  of  a 
well-known  type,  but  presents  some  points  of  particular  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  Greek  docket.  Within  narrow  limits  there  is 
some  variety  of  expression  even  in  the  best  established  formulae, 
and  the  varieties  are  interesting  and  throw  light  on  the  meaning. 
Moreover,  apart  from  certain  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  former 
translation,  a  transliteration  into  modem  characters  of  a  demotic 
legal  document  may  be  useful,  as  indicating  the  composition  of  the 
obscure  demotic  groups.^  Mr.  B.  P.  Grenfell  has  kindly  helped 
me  with  and  checked  the  copy  and  translation  of  the  Greek  text,  so 
that  these  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  trustworthy. 

The  demotic  text  may  be  transliterated  as  follows : — 

I.  (a)  mp  XII  'I  pr  n  Pr-"  Ptwrmys  s*  Ptwrmys  erme  Bmyge 

♦  Un  papyrus  bilingue  du  Umps  de  Phiicpaior,  P.S.B.A,,  XIV,  60,  120. 
229. 

t  The  Greek  text  being  weU  fac^miled  elsewhere,  is  not  now  reproduced.  There 
must  be  an  endorsement  giving  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  bat  this  has  not  been 
photographed.  This  paper  was  written  and  sent  in  in  the  summer  of  1900,  bat 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  has  delayed  the  printing  of  it. 

X  The  two  papyri,  Casati  and  Grey,  are  respectively  the  demotic  original  and 
a  very  full  Greek  abstract  of  a  sale  contract  in  the  same  class  as  the  present  one, 
and  are  a  valuable  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  formulae.  The  Casati  papyrus  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  facsimiled  in  Young's  Hter^gfypkics,  PL  31-2 
{cf,  Revillout,  Chrtstomathie  Dem,^  62 ;  Br.,  Thes,^  880).  The  Grey  Papyrus 
is  No.  Ill  in  Kbnyon's  Catahgtu^  I,  p.  44. 
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(d)  n*  ntr.w  mnjj  e  T'nws  s'  T'nws  n  w'b  'Rgsntrws  erme  n*'  ntr.w 
nt  n\)m  (c)  erme  n*  ntr.w  sn  n'  ntr.w  mnfe  n'  ntr.w  mr  yt  n  t' 
rnp.t  mb  ii.t  e  Qny  n  ta  Tnists  (y  tn  (bt  ?)  (d)  m  bb  'Rsyn  t'  mr 
sn  e  Ymn'  ta  Qrygns  n  w*b  n  Brngse  (su)  V  nb  n  p*  n*§e 
(f)  V  mnbe.t  e  Nygnr  s'  Bgys  n  w*b  n  p'  t§  Ne  Ptwrmys  p'  ntr  erme 
n'  ntr.w  (/)  mr  yt  zt  Wynn  Nyqn  zly  m(?)a-f  P'-ty-Hns  s*  Thny'n 
mw.t  -  f  T-§re.t  -  Mn 

2.  (a)  n  rm/  Pr(?)-qrq  (?)  Tbwt- V  s*  P'-§re-Mn  mw.t-f  T  §re 

te-k  mty  b't-y  n  p'  bt  p'e  yb  nt  {d)  V  st  xi  i  J  yb  n  (?)  st  xi  ^  t\  n  (?) 
St  XI  i^yb'nbn'p*e-w'wnb(?)  nt  br  p' btp  -  ntr 'Mn  FSt'p...  n 
n'  'y.w  n  p'  (c)  'mnt  Ne  p*  tS  Pr-Ht  -  Hr  nt  e  p'e  -  f  rs  p'  yb  'Mnys  s^ 
Glygrts  mbt  p'  yb  (d)  n  P'  -  §re  -  Mn  s'  Plwrws  ybt  p'  tme  (?)  nt  e  -  w  zt 
n-f  P*-  Mktr,  'mnt  p*e  ky  yb  nt  'r  st  iii  yb  bn'  (e)  p'e  -  w  'w  n  b  (?)  e  n' 
wyt.w  'wt-w  r  n'  (?)  hn.w  (?)  n  p'  yb  nt  'r  st  xi  J  ^  yb  bn  n'e- w  *w 
n  b  (?)  nt  bry  tr  -  w  (/)  te  -  y  s  n  ■  k  nte  -  k  s  p*e  -  k  yb  nt  *r  st  xi  ^  ^  yb 
bn*  n*e-w  V  n  b  (?)  nt  bry  p'e  §p-y  swn.t-f  t.t-k  e-f  mb 

3.  {a)  *t  sp  (?)  nb  b't-y  mt  n.'m  -  f  mn  mte  -  y  mt.t  nb  p*  t'  e  *r  n  -  k 
rn  -  f  nn  e  rb  rm  nb  p'  t'  *nk  mty(?)  (d)  *t  sb  n.'m  -  f  ble(?)  -  k  ^  p* 
hmr  r  bry  p'  nt  e-f  *yn-k  tb.t-f  rn-y  rn  nrm  nb  p*fe-y  ty  w*-fr-'r-k 
(c)  mte  -  y  ty  w'b  -  f  n  -  k  r  sb  nb  .  .  .  .  nb  mt  nb  p'  t'  n  ss  nb  nte  -  k 
n'e  -  f  sb.w  n*e  -  f  .  .  .  .  w  *y  nb  nt  e  -  w  n'm  -  w  sb  nb  r.'r  -  w  r.r  -  f 
(</)  bn'  sb  nb  r/r  -  w  n  -  y  r.r  -  f  bn'  sb  nb  nt  e  -  y  m\k  n.'m  -  w  rn  -  f 
nte-k  st  bn'  p'e-w  hp  nte  -  k  p'  nt  e-y  m'.k  n.*m-f  rn-f  p  (e)  'nb  p*  ty 
'b'  It  nt  e  -  w  ty  -  s  m  -  s'-  k  n  p'  *y  wpy  rn  p'  hp  n  p'  sb  nt  bry  r.V  -  y 
n-k  r  ty  (/)  'r-y  s  e-y 'r-f 't  'r  . . . .  t  nbmt.tnb  p't'erme-ksbHns 
Tbwt  s*  Hr  nt  sb  rn  n*  w'b.w  'Mn  -  R'-  stn  -  ntr.w  n'  ntr.w  sn. w 

4.  n'  ntr.w  mnb-w  n*  ntr.w  mr  yt  p'  v  s'.w . 

I,  "Year  xii,  Tybi,  Ptolemy,  son  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenike  the 
Beneficent  Gods ; 

"  Atanus  (?)  son  of  Atanus  (?)  being  priest  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Gods  that  Save,  and  the  Fraternal  Gods,  and  the  Beneficent  Gods, 
and  the  Father-loving  Gods,  for  the  second  year ;  Kenian  (?), 
daughter  of  Temestos  (?),  being  Basket-bearer  before  Arsinoe  the 
Brother-loving ;  Imna  (?),  daughter  of  Perigenes  (?),  being  priestess 
of  Berenike,  the  Mistress  of  Might,  the  Beneficent ;  Nicanor,  son 
of  Bacis  (?),  being  priest  in  the  Thebaid  of  Ptolemy  the  God  and 
the  Falher-loving  Gods. 
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**  Hath  said  a  Greek,  Nicon,  who  is  called  Petechons,  son  of 
Athenion,  and  whose  mother  (was)  Tshemmin  2.  to  man  of  Pi-gerg  (?), 
Thoteu,  son  of  Pshemmin,  whose  mother  is  Tshe  .... 

"Thou  hast  satisfied  my  heart  with  the  money  of  my  land — 
which  makes  eleven  and  a  half  and  an  eighth  aruras  of  land,  as  (?) 
eleven  and  a  half  and  two  sixteenths  aruras,  as  eleven  and  a  half 
and  an  eighth  of  land  again — together  with  (the  right?)  to  their 
equivalent  (?) — which  is  upon  the  divine  property  of  Amen,  the 
farm  of  Ophis  ....(?)  in  the  inhabited  parts  (?)  on  the  west  of 
Thebes  (in)  the  nome  of  Pathyris,  whose  south  is  the  land  of 
Ammonius,  son  of  Kallicrates,  north  the  land  of  Pshemmin,  son  of 
Philolaus  (?),  east  the  village  which  is  called  the  Magdol,  west  roy 
other  land  which  makes  three  aruras  of  land  with  their  equivalent  (?) 
the  (boundary  ?)  stelae  being  between  them  and  (?)  the  neighbours  (?) 
of  (?)  the  land  which  makes  11^^  aruras  of  land  with  their  equiva- 
lent (?)  that  (is  written)  above,  all. 

**  I  have  given  it  to  thee,  it  is  thine;  it  is  (henceforth)  thy  land 
which  makes  11^^  aruras  of  land  with  their  equivalent  (?)  that  (is 
written)  above.  I  have  received  its  price  at  thy  hand,  full 
3.  without  any  remainder.  My  heart  is  satisfied  with  it.  I  have  no 
thing  (?)  on  earth  to  do  to  thee  in  its  name.  Not  shall  any  man  on 
earth  be  able,  (nor)  I  likewise,  to  have  power  over  it  without  thee 
from  to-day  onward.  He  that  shall  come  to  thee  on  account  of  it  in 
my  name  (or)  in  the  name  of  any  man  on  earth,  I  will  cause  him  to 
depart  from  thee ;  and  I  will  purge  it  for  thee  in  reg^d  to  any 
writing,  any  deed  (?),  any  word  of  the  world  at  all  times.  Thine  are 
its  writings,  its  deeds  (?),  (in)  every  place  in  which  they  are.  Every 
writing  that  they  have  made  with  r^ard  to  it,  together  with  every 
writing  that  they  have  made  for  me  with  regard  to  it,  together  with 
every  writing  that  I  have  claim  to  in  its  name,  thine  are  they  witli 
their  right  j  thou  art  he  in  whose  name  I  have  claim  to  it. 

"  The  oath,  the  causing  to  stand that  they  shall  put  upon 

thee  in  the  place  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  the  right  of  the  writing 
that  (is  written)  above  that  I  have  made  to  thee  to  cause  me  to 
make  it,*  I  will  do  it  without  making  any  deed  (?),  any  word  of 
the  earth  with  thee. 

*  The  technical  meaning  of  expressions  here  and  elsewhere  must  be  settled  b>' 
a  wider  study  and  comparison  of  many  documents.  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  reading  and  the  literal  meaning,  which  arc  oilcn  different  from  those  hitherto 
imagined,  but  there  are  still  uncertainties  in  detail. 
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'*  Wrote  (it)  Chesthout,  son  of  Hor,  who  writes  in  the  name  of  the 
priests  of  Amonrasonther,  the  Brother  Gods,  4.  the  Beneficent  Gods 
and  the  Father-loving  Gods,  of  the  five  orders. 


I,  Year  xii,  209  (?),  b.c.*  This  is  reckoned  from  the  ist  Thoth 
following  the  accession  of  the  king,  according  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  practice  (Borchardt,  ^.Z.,  1899,  92).  The  Greek 
docket,  on  the  other  hand,  has  "year  xiii,"  the  year  for  revenue  and 
taxation  purposes  being  at  this  time  reckoned  from  the  accession 
itself,  "  the  first  year  "  of  a  king  being  the  portion  between  his  acces- 
sion and  the  ist  Thoth  following.  See  Smylev's  review  of  Kenyon's 
Paleography^  in  Hertnathena^  1899. 

mnh.  The  demotic  form  of  the  proper  name  rendered  in  Greek 
lI/coi^X7'  (^^-  SammL  d.  g,  Eigennamen^  P-  iii  No.  47)  shows  that 
this  is  to  be  transliterated  w////,  not  mnS.  Cf.  Stones  of  High 
Priests  of  Memphis  {Khamuas\  p.  152,  note  to  1.  6. 

'T*nwSf  or  *T'nwy  {?).  That  the  last  sign  is  s  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  writing  'Afnys^  Ammonius,  in  1.  2.  Revillout 
{P,S,B.A,^  XIV,  60)  interprets  this  as  "  Adonaios " ;  in  another 
contract  of  the  same  date  at  Bologna  he  read  the  priest's  name  as 
"  Athenaeus  "  {Rev.  Eg,^  III,  2,  note  5)-  Atanus  is,  of  course,  only 
a  conventional  rendering. 

rtipJ,  Not  very  clear,  but  in  the  Berlin  contract  of  the  same 
date  (Br.,  Gram,  Dem.^  PI.  V,  1.  2  =  Nouik  Chresty  p.  4)  n  mh 
rnpJ  ILt  seems  the  probable  reading.  Grenfell  notes  that 
"the  second  year"  occurs  similarly  in  Greek  (Mahaffy,  Pet. 
Pap.y  I,  XIV,  4),  so  the  reading  is  assured. 

Qn/n  :  Rev.  "  Gennaia."     Tfftsts :  Rev.  "  Themistius." 

Y////X* :  so  also  in  the  Berlin  contract.  The  name  la/nveia  is 
given  by  the  Greek  contract  (Pet,  Pap,,  II,  xlvii)  of  the  Xlllth 
year  of  this  reign ;  there,  however,  she  is  called  icavf/fPopov  of 
Arsinoe.  One  would  expect  la/uva  as  the  equivalent :  ef.  the  man's 
name  la/ii^ov  in  Steph,  Byz. 

Perigenes.  Rev.  read  "  Kalligenes  "  with  Q,  which  is  perhaps 
right,  though  "Kalli"  seems  rendered  by  "Gry"in  1.  2.  In  the 
Berlin  contract  there  seems  to  be  Qhrg  .  .  .  pointing  perhaps  to 
"Charigenes." 

*  Boudier's  CotUrai  inidU  du  temps  dc  PhUopator  (1897)  uf  Ihc  Qlh  year, 
relates  to  part  of  the  same  property,  as  he  himself  notes. 
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Brngse :  An  example  of  the  numerous  careless  mistakes  that  are 
met  with  in  thef  names,  especially  in  these  long  protocols. 

*'  Priest  of  Berenike,  the  Mistress  of  Might,  the  Beneficent "  is 
an  unusually  free  rendering  of  aO\oi/)opo9  Bfpcvtictf^  Evcp^eriBos, 
Berenike  II  (of  Cyrene),  the  king's  mother,  was  murdered  by 
Sosibius  with  the  connivance  of  Philopator  himself. 

"Ptolemy  the  God";  a  r^ular  designation  of  Soter.  The 
priestly  title  here  is  an  unusual  form  of  that  of  the  priesthood  of 
Soter  in  Ptolemais. 

5/  Ipynn  (t).  The  double  n  is  curious.  The  verbal  form  sfm  -/ 
is  past  in  ordinary  demotic,  and  there  is  no  need  to  take  it  otherwise 
here. 

z/y  m{f)  9i'f:  The  ///(?)  is  superfluous,  probably  a  duplication  of 
the  n. 

2.  />.  Qrq  (?)  Pr  is  doubtful ;  cf.  PrHthr,  in  1.  2,  "Qrq" 
is  Revillout's  reading,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  superfluous  stroke 
beneath  the  r,  and  the  q  is  not  certain.  This  village  name  is 
therefore  very  doubtful. 

Thwt'W  /^  ^  A  e  A  "Thoth  cometh."     Botcvs  in  the  Gk., 

1.  8.     For  'a',  cf.  Hess,  Stfir^  p.  8 ;  Khamuas^  p.  84,  etc 

F*'ire-Mny  to  be  read  as  P'-ire'{n-)Afn,  irefifiivi^  P*'ire{'n)  being 
in  Coptic  ncyeit-.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  usually  in  Ptolemaic 
writing,  the  little  words  //  (it)  and  r  (e)  are  very  frequently  omitted 
in  this  text.  But  the  n  after  Sre  is  often  not  written  even  in  demotic 
of  the  Roman  period. 

T'-ire  •  •  .  or  T'Sre.t  .  .  .  .f 

te-k  mty  Kt-y^  etc.,  i\vhoKviaa9  fA€  rtg^  t^/ii/c.  Pap.  Grey  (BM. 
Cat,  /,  p.  46,  L  6). 

IC'ty  g^XKI.  The  y  following  the  /  is  reduced  to  a  short  line : 
(/^  1-  3)  V^-y  ^^  «-'^  -/  The  precise  construction  of  these  formulae 
is  often  only  to  be  ascertained  by  comparing  their  fuller  spelbng  in 
documents  of  the  later  Ptolemaic  or  of  the  Roman  period. 

In  most  texts  the  formula  runs  "  by  the  money,  price  (iw«./)  of 
my  land,"  etc. 

yh.  Eg.  'v^  8  ^  Vi .  /  (fem.)  becomes  in  Coptic  eiOJg^e  :  IOg,V 

(masc),  whence  my  transliteration  yh.  Cf.  Rev.,  Nouzk  ChresL  Dtm,, 
138,  note  I,  for  a  proof  of  the  reading.    The  employments  of  the 

Group  YX  leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  equivalent :  probably  it 
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represents  an  abbreviation       ;  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  ^hJ  is  some- 

times  wntten  ^, 

III 

si yh.    In  Eg.,  from  the  earliest  times,  we  have  ^hj  stj  x, 

"land  aniras  x"  {P.S.B,A.,  XIV,  412);  demotic,  however,  writes 
St  X  («)  y^9  "  X  aruras  of  land." 

The  subdivision  of  the  arura  in  demotic  proceeds  by  halving. 
Revillout  recognized  this,  but  Eisenlohr  {P.S,B.A.^  XIV,  342)  first 
pointed  out  the  true  reading  of  some  of  the  combinations  of  fractions 
occurring  in  this  papyrus.  Cf.  also  the  table  of  the  Egyptian  field- 
measures  printed  opposite  to  page  411  of  Vol.  XIV. 

'w  n  ^,  "  size  of  measurement,"  is  Revillout's  reading  {F.B.S.A.^ 
XIV,  229)  for  this  often  recurring  phrase.  In  later  contracts  the 
group  may  be  written  more  clearly  than  it  is  here.  The  expression 
might  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  right  to  "  its  equivalent  in  size," 
/>.,  in  case  the  boundaries  were  disturbed  by  the  inundation  or 
otherwise,  and  the  piece  of  land  actually  described  in  the  contract 
were  destroyed,  or  altered,  or  taken  by  the  sovereign  for  other 
purposes.    But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

htp-ntr^  tepoi  irpoaocoty    |^3  in  Can.  dew.,  11.  73-4  and  i?^j. 

'Afn  P*'it'p  ...(?)    n€«rT€/i€i'to;0i9  in  the  Greek,  1.  11,  agreeing 

with  P*-§t-'mn-'py,  "the  farm  /**^sj  of  Amen  in  Ophis,"  in 

Boudier*s  papyrus. 

n  rC  y.w  n  f  *Mnt  Nie,  translated  cv  ti;  Aifiwj  tidp  wept  Off  fiat. 
Pap.  Grey^  I,  8  =  Casati^  1.  9,  ei*  to«9  'iHefivoveioiq  (sc,  7a<f}oi9  cf.  Pap, 
Grey^  1.  42)  following,  is  probably  an  additional  phrase. 

tmeQ)    A  group  which  would  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  Eg. 

cs>fi(]o,  spelt  out  tme  in  Roman  papyri  = 'f'Al.e.  Cf.  the 
equivalent  sh  n  tme  (?)  of  KWfioypafi^arevv  in  Mar.,   AhydoSy   II, 

PI  38»  1-  4.  ^ 

if/^->&  J,  *nx^KC,  but  not  with  this  nominal  construction  in 

Coptic,  except  in  Sah.  0-Cirrd.iq,  OTrtX^KCq,  JUt.ItXA.qcOT, 
etc.,  St.  §  316. 

fe-kyh pe,  n€K€icjog,e ne. 

3.  e  >  n-k  hardly  the  preposition  of  Khamuas^  p.  203  note. 

nnerh  with  nqminal  subject  Itltettj  St.  §445  (Khamuas,  p.  106, 

note). 
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*nk  miyij)  (1    P   V&S^_^,  omitted  in  some  contracts. 

y  si.     Boh.,  epglicyi  (cf.  Kkamuas^  p.  184,  note,  1.  6),  £g. 


p 


III. 

n  0  n  f  hrw  r  hry  is  the  fuller  form,  as  it  were  XIItHOOT 

6£iP^I,  but  this  use  of  ^giP^I  for  '*  onward  "  is  not  found  in 
Coptic. 

iy-ufhf,  xfiAoq  :  XOT&oq;  but  with  a  special  1^ 
meaning. 

s^  nb  .  ,  ,  nb.  The  word  not  transcribed  is  that  rendered, 
following  Hess,  'if^-/(?)  in  Khamuas^  p.  108, note  toL  7.  It  maybe 
qnheJ^  meaning  ^  legal  process  "  (?). 


!y>  HI,  Eg.         /r,  "  house,"  "  chamber,"  "  office,**  not  merely 

"place":  for  the  reading  see  Spiegelberg,  ^.Z.,  1899,  28, 
Khamuas,  pp.  87  {pr),  88  (». 

r  «>-«';  past  relative,  Khamuas^  p.  94,  note,  1.  20. 

nC  ,k.  Apparently  the  first  person  singular  of  the  pseudo-participle ; 
the  same  form  is  used  also  in  the  feminine. 

/•  (V  'h\  etc.  Later  texts  have  /  'A'  r/,  « the  standing  on  foot  ** 
which  Rev.,  /.r.,  230,  takes  in  the  sense  of  "judicial  investment*' 

with  the  property,  ty  'A*  is  X^g^O.  Perhaps  it  only  means 
"  standing,  being  made  to  stand  '*  or  "  appear  '*  in  the  court  of  law. 
Spiegelberg,  A\Z.9  1899,  46,  renders  it  ''bail.*' 

w  -  /,  see  Spiegelberg,  /,c, 

Hns-Thwt,    XcffOufvOtfi  in  Mahaffv,  Pef.  Pap,^  preser\es  well 

the  V  of  GCOOXT,  cf.  Xe<r^ft>^«^v  ib.,  and  the  Upper  Egyptian  form 
Xc<r^ftn-i;v,  WiLCKEN,  Ostr,^  No.  1 1 94  (from  Thebcs),  Grenfell, 
Papyriy  vols.  I  and  II,  etc. 

4.  The  fifth  order,  xe/urr^  ^Xi^,  of  priests,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  established  by  the  decree  of  Canopus  in  honour  of  Eueigetes 
and  his  wife  Berenike.  The  priesthood  in  early  times  was  apparently 
divided  into  four  orders,  and  members  of  each  order  in  turn  officiated 
for  the  period  of  a  lunar  month,  Borchardt,  ^.Z,  1899,  94.  The 
system  thus  resembled  that  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
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The  Greek  text  is  correctly  transcribed  (except  AOaviwuoR  for 
A0tfvtwvo9  in  ].  4)  in  the  publication  of  the  Palseographical  Society, 
Series  II,  143.     It  is  as  follows : — 

reXivi/iov  rov  c^ficvKXtov  60  ov  Ep^ioK\i]9  o  trpaf^fimcvo^icvo'i 
PaatXei  vapa  Qoremo^  tov  ^c^^uvio^  k%i  ^iKa)vo9  09  Kai  Of 

5    €f^KVK\iov  irpoaof^ov  apovpwv  evBexa  njfAtaov^  oycoov  vj  efnw 
€f  X]c<rT€V€^€vii}(pe  TOV  WiiOvpnov  r^v  a^fopa^et  wnpa 
NtKivvof  TOV  irpo^er^pa^^ievov  KaTa  avy'^paf^qtf  AffuTniav 
toifij9  iftf  cypayjrmo  amtvi  ev  run  rvftt  rov  tyL. 
TO  Trap  afiXfyoTepwu  TeXot  oictuj  cvofloXovi  CixnXKotf 
10  itDftea^  ypiaypoXov  \aXKiaiav  refftrapa^  ofioXov 

EtpfioicXij^  o  irapa  Nov^ufutov 

"Year  13,  3rd  Tybi.  There  has  been  paid,  into  the  customs 
office  at  Diospolis  Magna,  for  the  trafficking-tax  *  of  which  Her- 
mokles,  the  tax-farmer,  is  in  charge,  to  the  king('s  account) — by 
Thoteus,  son  of  Psemminis  and  Nikon,  who  is  also  (called)  Pete- 
chonsis,  son  of  Athenion — the  tax  that  becomes  due  to  the  revenue 
of  the  trafficking-tax  on  ii|  arurast  (of  land),  which|  is  in  Pestene- 
inen6phe,§  in  the  Pathyrite  nome,  and  which  he  (Thoteus)  is  buying 
from  the  above-mentioned  Nikon  by  an  Egyptian  contract  of  sale 
which  he  wrote  for  him  in  Tybi  of  the  13th  year,  (viz. :)  the  tax 
from  both  (together)  eight  (drachmae),  two  obols,  two  chalkoi,|| 
fees  three  obols,  x*^^'^^'^^'^  ^our  (drachmae)  one  obol.  Hermocles, 
agent  of  Numenius  (wrote  the  receipt)." 

The  taxes,  etc.,  here  mentioned  present  some  curious  features. 
The  Suypeai  occur  only  here.  Wilcken  {Os/r,,  I,  362)  supposes  them 
to  be  fees  for  extra  care.  x"^'^<"''<'  ^^^^  is  unique.  It  amounts  to 
half  the  tc\o9,  but  what  it  denotes  is  very  obscure  (Wilcken,  Gr. 


*  Or  "current  tax "  or  "ordinary  tax.'*     The  iyKiiKKiov  is  a  tax  on  sales,  sec 
WiLCKBN,  Gr,  Osir.,  I,  182,  whatever  its  etymological  meaning  may  be. 

t  The  five-eighths  is  expressed  in  prime  fractions  J  j  as  always,  see  note  on 
I.  2  of  the  Demotic. 

X  Supply  7^5  before  rj  as  Revillout  remarks. 

§  Not  otherwise  known.     The  Pathyrite  nome  is  the  district  about  Gebelen  at 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  wis  Pathyris. 
From  the  two  parties. 
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Ostr.^  1, 403)-  The  correct  reading  and  interpretation  of  these  money 
payments  were  given  by  Grenfell  {Rev,  Pap^y  201).*  The  whole 
aspect  of  these  matters  has  been  changed  by  the  recent  works  of 
Grenfell  and  Wilcken.t 


*  Further  references  to  this  papyrus  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  65,  718,  note  i, 
of  Wilcken's  first  volume. 

t  Cf,  WlLCKlN,  (7r.  Ostr,^  I,  pp.  718-9. 


CORRIGENDA  TO  PAPER  ON  GREEK  OSTRAKA  FROM 

EGYPT,  pp.  211-217. 

In  II,  read  "payment"  for  "registration";  in  IV,  "Servicius" 
is  clearly  a  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  ''  Sulpicius  " ;  in  VI  and  XII, 
read  "payed"  for  "registered";  in  IX,  4,  read  "ecorov"  for 
ciraTo<r[T09].  In  V,  3,  Dr.  Grenfell  suggests  that  we  should  read 
"  €V6xv/>[tt'i'],  pledges/'  instead  of  ^uex^l\wv\, 

P.  112,  line  15  from  foot,y^  RC.  read  \,i>.  68. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  37, 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
November  13th,  1901,  at  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper 
will  be  read : — 

Sir  H.  H.  Howorth. — "  Some  Unconventional  Views  on  the 
Text  of  the  Bible.*'     Part  II. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


THE    SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL    ARCHEOLOGY. 


The  Council  are  pJeased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
continuation  ol  the  Jate  Sir  P.  le  Page  Renouf  s  trans- 
lation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  so  kindly  undertaken 
Iqr  Professor  E.  NaviUe,  wUI  be  commenced  in  an  early 
Part  of  the  "  Proceedings-" 

W.   HARRY  RYLANDS, 

Secretary. 


From  the  Aumor: — rcv.  x.  \,i.o«.i.  ...  ^^  .„^,_,   ^.^.     

Stela  del  Foro  e  della  sua  Iscrizione  Arcaica.     Civilt^  Catlolua 

June,  1901. 
. L'Aruspicina     Etrusco-Babilonese     e    la    Provenienia 

degle  Etruschi  dall'  Asia  Minore,     Civilta   Caitolku.    Seric 

XVIII.     Vol.  IV.     2  Nov.,  1901. 

. II   Primo  Scavo  d'   una    Citta    Pelasgica    nel    Lazio. 

Civilta  CaUoliea.     Serie  VIII.     Vol.  III.     2  August,  1901, 
No.  CLXxvii.]  3°3  3  A 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE    SOCIETY 


OF 


BIBLICAL    ARCHEOLOGY. 


THIRTY-SECOND    SESSION,    1901. 


Seventh  Meetings  i^th  November,  1901. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  LOVVY, 

IN   THE  CHAIK. 

#:^ 


The  Council  record  with  regret,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mather  so  soon  after  his  election  as  a  Member  of  the 
Society. 


The    following    Presents   were    announced,   and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author: — R.ev.  P.  Cesare  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.  Delia 
Stela  del  Fore  e  della  sua  Iscrizione  Arcaica.  Civilta  Catiolica 
June,  1901. 

L'Aruspicina     Etrusco-Babilonese     e    la    Provenienza 

degle   Etruschi  dall*  Asia  Minora.      Civilta   Cattolica.    Seric 
XVIII.     Vol.  IV.     2  Nov.,  1901, 

II   Primo   Scavo   d'    una    Citta    Pelasgica    nel    Lazio. 


Civilta  Cattolica,     Serie  VIII.     Vol.  III.     2  August,  1901. 
No.  CLXXVii.]  303  2  A 
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From  the  Author: — Rev.  Geo.  St.  Clair.  The  Cat  and  the 
Moon.     The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine.    March,  1901. 

From  the  Author: — Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D.  The  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament  Vol.  VIII.  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.     New  York, 

From  the  Author : — C.  P.  Tiele.  Geschiedenis  van  den  Gods- 
dienst  in  de  Oudheid  tot  op  Alexander  den  Groote. 
Amsterdam,  1901. 

From  the  Author : — James  Bon  wick,  F.R.G.S,  Captain  Cook 
in  New  South  Wales,  or  The  Mystery  of  naming  Botany  Bay. 
London,  1901. 

From  the  Author :— F.  Perigal.  Henry  Perigal,  F.R.A.S.,  etc. 
A  Short  Account  of  his  Life  and  Works. 

From  the  Author : — A.  Boissier.  Note  sur  un  Nouveau  Docu- 
ment Babylonien,  se  rapportant  ^  Textispicine.    Geneva,  1901. 

From  the  Author: — Rev.  J.  Horner.  Daniel,  Darius,  Cyrus, 
Pittsburg,  1 90 1. 


The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting  in  December,  1901 : — 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Gordon,  East  Dene,  Bonchurch,  Ise  of  Wight. 

Rev.  Charles  White,   A.K.C.L.,  Ladstock,  Boyne   Park,   Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 


The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.    •*  Some  Unconventional 
Views  on  the  Text  of  the  Bible."    Part  II. 

Remarks  were  added  by  Dr.   Gaster,  Dr.  Paul  Ruben, 
Canon  Girdlestone,  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  and  the  Chairman. 
Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 
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SOME  UNCONVENTIONAL  VIEWS  ON    THE   TEXT 

OF    THE   BIBLE. 


XL 


By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

The  Chronowgy  and  Order  of  Events  in  Esdras  A^  compared  with 
and  preferred  to  those  in  the  Canonical  Ezra, 

In  a  previous  paper  I  brought  forward  the  reasons  which  led  me, 
many  years  ago,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  known  as  Esdras  A 
is  the  Septuagint  text  of  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  which  latter  in 
its  Greek  form,  is  a  translation  of  the  Masoretic  text.  The  next 
point  to  decide  is  the  relative  value  of  the  two  versions  as  historical 
documents.  This  I  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Academy 
of  1893,  but  a  good  deal  more  is  to  be  said  on  the  matter.  The 
point  which  I  claimed  to  establish,  and  which  seems  to  me  incon- 
trovertible, is  that  Esdras  A  preserves  not  only  the  Septuagint  text 
of  the  book,  but  preserves  that  hook  very  largely  in  its  original 
form,  while  the  canonical  Ezra  represents  an  edition  sophisticated 
and  altered  in  order  to  meet  the  prejudices  and  the  historical 
standpoint  of  the  Jewish  doctors  at  Jamnia. 

This  is  not  the  orthodox  view  among  English  critics,  who  in  these 
matters  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  continually  lean  on  the 
support  of  German  scholars. 

One  of  the  latest  English  writers  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
speaks  in  almost  contemptuous  language  of  Esdras  A,  a  book  whose 
venerable  prestige  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  contained  in  the 
Septuagint,  that  it  was  labelled  Esdras  A  in  the  early  codices  (while 
the  canonical  Ezra  was  labelled  Esdras  B),  and  that  it  was  used 
as  his  authority  by  Josephus.  This  ought  to  go  for  a  great  deal, 
and  yet  this  is  the  way  Mr.  Thackeray  speaks  of  it  in  Hasting's 
Bible  Dictionary:    **  It  is  lost  labour  to  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
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book  with  history ;  the  compiler  has  put  together  his  materials 
regardless  of  the  inconsequences  involved"  (op,  cit.^  760).  This 
charge  is  enlarged  in  another  sentence  thus  :  "  The  history  goes 
directly  backwards,  first  Artaxerxes  (ii,  15-25),  then  Darius  (iii,  5,6), 
lastly  Cyrus  (v,  7-30),  instead  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxerxes.  After 
expressly  stating  that  it  was  Darius  who  gave  permission  to  Zeruli- 
babel  to  return,  the  writer  in  v,  68-70,  calmly  refers  this  return  lo 
the  time  of  Cyrus." 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  this  tirade  is,  that  a 
part  of  it  is  true,  but  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  put  it  forward.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Esdras  A,  as  it  stands,  there  are  several  statements  quite  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  the  book,  and  attributing  to  Cyrus  what  is  else- 
where attributed  to  Darius.  So  far  Mr.  Thackeray  is  quite  right, 
but  it  was  not  very  ingenuous  of  him  to  fail  to  point  out  that 
precisely  the  same  infirmity  attaches  to  the  narrative  of  the  canonical 
Ezra,  as  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  that  book. 
Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  and  aim  of  Mr.  Thackeray  is  to  show  that 
the  narrative  of  Esdras  A  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  canonical  Ezra, 
the  omission  of  the  facts  here  stated  is  hardly  credible. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  state- 
ments in  question  in  Esdras  A  as  we  now  have  it,  have  been 
altered  or  edited  to  make  it  more  consistent  with  the  theor}' 
underlying  the  nan-ative  of  the  canonical  Ezra.  Thus  it  is  quite 
clear  that  in  one  of  the  passages  in  question,  namely,  in  the 
73rd  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Esdras  A,  the  text  has  been 
corrupted,  for  it  now  reads  quite  incoherently.  In  that  verse, 
after  reciting  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  land  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  we  are  told,  "they  hindered  the  finishing  of 
the  building  all  the  time  that  king  Cyrus  lived,  so  they  were 
hindered  from  building  for  the  space  of  two  years  until  the  reign  of 
Darius."  This  of  course  is  mere  nonsense.  We  are  clearlv  told 
elsewhere  that  Cyrus  issued  his  decree  in  his  first  year,  and  if  the 
delay  took  place  for  two  years  only,  the  work  murt  have  ceased,  not 
till  the  time  of  Darius  as  there  stated,  but  till  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus.  It  seems  plain  in  fact  that  the  verse  has  been  altered  frotu 
the  form  in  which  the  statement  occurs  elsewhere,  and  that  it 
really  originally  read  that  the  work  was  delayed  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  the  second  year  of  Darius. 

In  verse  55  of  the  same  chapter  of  Esdras  A,  Esdras  and  his 
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comi>anions  are  stated  to  have  hired  Sidonians  and  Tyrians  to  carry 
timber,  etc.,  for  the  Temple,  as  it  "  was  commanded  them  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  the  Persians."  If  we  turn  to  the  passage  as  reported  in 
Josephus,  which  probably  represents  its  original  form  in  Esdras  A 
we  have  the  very  different  and  perfectly  logical  statement,  that  what 
was  done  was  "  what  Cyrus  had  commanded  at  the  first,  and  was 
now  done  at  the  command  of  Darius." 

Again,  in  the  71st  verse  of  the  same  chapter  of  Esdras  A, 
Zerubbabel  and  his  companions,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the 
people  of  the  land,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  are  made  to  say,  "we  ourselves  alone 
will  build  unto  the  Lord  of  Israel,  according  as  Cyrus,  king  of  the 
Persians,  hath  commanded  us."  Here  again  it  is  useful  to  turn 
to  Josephus.  He  makes  them  say  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
permit  them  to  be  their  partners,  since  they  had  been  appointed  to 
build  that  temple  "  at  first  by  Cyrus  and  now  by  Darius."  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  when  Josephus  wrote,  the  text  of  Esdras  A  read 
differently  in  the  critical  passages  quoted  to  what  it  does  now,  or 
at  all  events  was  understood  by  him  in  a  different  sense  to  that  of 
the  present  words  as  they  stand,  and  one  quite  consistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  narrative.  No  such  explanation  is  forthcoming  of  the 
corresponding  inconsistencies  in  the  canonical  Ezra,  over  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  so  strangely  passes  in  silence.  If  we  exclude  the 
passages  just  referred  to  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Esdras  A,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray's  comment  upon  them,  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  inconsequent  and  inconsistent  (unless  he  means  to  apply  the 
same  ciiterion  to  the  canonical  Ezra),  and  turn  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  diatribe  in  regard  to  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  text  ot 
Esdras  A  compared  with  that  of  the  canonical  Ezra,  I  confess 
I  cannot  find  upon  what  foundation  they  are  based.  It  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  a  perfectly  arbitrary  judgment. 

After  detailing  the  story  of  Josiah,  Esdras  A  begins  by  reciting 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews,  which  occupies  the 
first  chapter  of  the  canonical  Ezra.  It  then  goes  on  quite  in  order 
to  refer  to  the  opposition  raised  by  the  great  men  at  Samaria  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  to  the  decree  of 
Artaxerxes  forbidding  the  work.  Who  was  this  Artaxerxes?  The 
first  Artaxerxes  we  read  of  in  Persian  history  was  Artaxerxes 
Ix)ngimanus,.  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Artaxerxes 
who  opposed  and  forbade  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  Artaxerxes 
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Longimanus.  This  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  the  canonical 
Ezra,  where  his  name  in  the  corresponding  narrative  is  written 
Artaschastha  {pp.  city  iv,  7).  There  the  paragraph  about  him  is 
preceded  by  a  short  one  to  the  effect  that  the  same  Samaritans 
had  made  similar  complaints  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Assuerus  (/>.,  of  Xerxes).  The  Xerxes  there  meant  was  therefore 
plainly  Xerxes,  the  father  and  predecessor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

To  continue,  however.  In  Esdras  A  the  account  of  the  stopping 
of  the  works  at  Jerusalem  by  Artaxerxes  is  followed  by  the  phrase, 
*'and  the  building  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  ceased  until  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  the  Persians  "  {op,  cit.^ 
iiy  V,  30).  The  very  same  statement  is  made  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  canonical  Ezra  (see  iv,  24).  Both  versions  com- 
pletely agree  in  ihe  phrase  that  the  works  at  Jerusalem  ceased  "until 
the  second  year  of  Darius."  The  Darius  in  question  therefore  cannot 
(without  a  complete  alteration  of  both  texts,  whose  independence  I 
have  pr<;viously  shown)  be  identified  with  a  predecessor  of  Artaxerxes. 
'I'hey  state  as  clearly  as  possible  that  he  must  have  been  his  suc- 
cessor. It  seems  impossible  therefore  to  identify  him,  as  so  many 
have  done,  with  Darius  Hystaspis.  The  next  Darius  who  occurs 
after  Arlaxerxes  Longimanus  was  Darius,  known  as  Nothus,  /.^,  the 
Bastard,  and  there  does  not  seem  room  for  doubt  that,  if  we  follow 
our  authority  and  not  our  imagination,  the  Darius  in  question  must 
have  been  Darius  Nothus.  So  far,  therefore,  the  narrative  oi 
Esdras  A  is  clearly  quite  logical  and  consistent  with  historical  truth. 

The  next  paragraphs  in  Esdras  A,  namely  iii,  t  to  v,  6,  are 
devoted  to  the  description  of  an  important  episode  which  is  not 
contained  at  all  in  the  canonical  Ezra,  and  to  which  I  shall  presently 
revert;  in  this  a  Darius  fills  a  prominent  tdle.  It  seems  to  me 
that  here  again  no  other  Darius  can  be  meant  than  Darius  Nothus. 

Esdras  A,  v,  7-45,  contains  the  list  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel,  which  corresponds  to  chapter  ii  of  the  canonical  Ezra 
and  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  This  passage  is  placed  in 
Its  proper  and  logical  place  in  Esdras  A,  but  is  entirely  misplaced  in 
the  canonical  Ezra,  where  it  stands  before  and  not  after  the  mention 
of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  who  stopped  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
The  reason  for  this  illogical  transfer,  as  I  claim  it  to  be,  I  shall 
discuss  further  on. 

After  this  extract  we  have  in  Esdras  A  a  repetition  of  the 
description   of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  land  to  the 
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building  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  action  of  Artaxerxes,  />.,  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  we  are  again  told  that  it  lasted  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  (/>.,  of  Darius  Nothus). 

We  are  further  told  how,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  the  work 
was  vigorously  taken  in  hand  under  the  inspiration  of  Zechariah  and 
Haggai.  This  part  of  the  narrative  occupies  chapters  vi  and  vii 
of  Esdras  A.  In  chapter  viii  we  have  an  account  of  the  return  of 
Ezra  from  Babylon,  after  the  building  of  the  Temple.  This  return 
is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes ;  not,  of  course,  to  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  had  opposed  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  but  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the  successor  of  Darius  Nothus, 
who  was  apparently  friendly  to  the  Jews. 

This  is  the  plain,  simple,  straightforward  and  perfectly  logical 
succession  of  events  as  told  in  Esdras  A,  and  it  seems  absolutely 
correct  at  all  points.  Where  the  history  is  made  to  go  back,  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  describes  it,  I  do  not  know.  What  is  perfectly  plain, 
no  doubt,  is  that  the  story  as  told  in  Esdras  A  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  d  priori  and  quite  imaginative  history  which  has  been  laid 
down  as  authoritative  by  the  German  masters  at  whose  feet  many  of 
our  critics  so  humbly  sit,  but  to  those  who  prefer  to  lean  on  the 
facts  and  not  on  pontifical  utterances,  however  dogmatic,  this  kind  of 
appeal  has  no  value  whatever. 

While  the  narrative  of  Esdras  A  is,  in  these  respects,  perfectly 
logical  and  historically  irreproachable,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
canonical  Ezra  ? 

In  the  canonical  Ezra  the  decree  of  Cyrus  is  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  long  list  of  names  also  contained  in  Nehemiah,  given 
in  Esdras  A,  v,  7-45,  which  is  out  of  place  here.  This  quotation,  as 
is  well  known,  contains  a  long  list  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
returned  with  ZerubbabeU  Among  those  named  is  Nehemiah,  and 
to  make  quite  sure  who  is  meant,  he  is  referred  to  in  the  extract  as 
the  Tirshatha,  so  that  the  extract  really  refers  to  the  migration  of 
Jews  from  Babylon  a  long  time  after  Cyrus,  and  is  quite  misplaced  here. 

On  this  list  let  me  quote  from  a  venerable  friend  of  mine,  now 
dead.  Lord  Arthur  Harvey.  In  his  article  on  Nehemiah,  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary^  he  says  that  "  the  second  of  Ezra  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Tirshatha  in  verses  2  and  63,  and 
that  of  Mordecai  in  verse  2,  to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  Written,  he 
says,  by  Mordecai,  it  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or  probably  by  a  still  later 
hand,  in  this  position,  as  bearing  upon  the  Captivity  related  in  Ezra 
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in  chap,  i,  though  chronologically  out  of  place"  {op,  city  i,  607).  I 
would  rather  say  that  the  compiler  of  the  work  originally  put  it,  as 
we  see  from  Esdras  A,  in  a  much  more  logical  place,  and  it  was  the 
redactors  of  the  Masoretic  text  who  wrongly  transposed  it  for  i  priori 
reasons  of  their  own. 

Similarly,  the  narrative  in  Esdras  A,  v,  46-70,  which  stands  per- 
fectly logically  there,  is  transposed  in  the  canonical  Ezra  to  chapters 
iii  and  iv,  and  placed  before,  instead  of  after  (as  it  clearly  ought  to 
be),  the  statement  of  the  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
by  Artaxerxes,  thus  again  putting  it  back  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  Hystaspis.  This  anachronism  was  overlooked  and  forgotten 
by  the  Masoretic  scribes  when  they,  in  Ezra  v  and  vi,  made  Zerub- 
l)abel  undertake  the  building  of  the  Temple  after  and  not  before  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  narrative  has  been  hope- 
lessly dislocated  to  fit  it  in  with  an  h  priori  theory,  namely,  that  Sana- 
bassar  and  Zerubbabel  were  the  same  person  and  that  Zenibbabel  was 
a  contemporary  of  Cyrus.  In  the  account  in  the  canonical  Ezra  of 
the  setting  up  of  the  altar  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerub- 
babel, etc.,  it  is  not  stated  in  whose  reign  this  took  place.  We  are 
merely  told  it  was  "in  the  seventh  month,"  but  later  on,  ch.  iv, 
verse  3,  it  is  implied  that  it  was  by  order  of  Cyrus  that  Zerubbabel 
did  this.  We  then  read  of  the  opposition  of  the  Samantans  in 
the  reigns  of  Assuerus  and  Artachsastha  (i.^.,  Artaxerxes),  which 
account  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  work  was  not  renewed 
until  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  i>.,  therefore  of  a 
Darius  who  must  have  been  a  successor  of  Artaxerxes.  Then  we  are 
told  that  Zerubbabel,  under  the  influence  of  Zechariah  and  Haggai, 
proceeded  to  build  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  if  he  was  a  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  an  earlier  Darius  than  Darius  Nothus.  That  is  to  say, 
Zerubbabel  is  impliedly  made  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Darius 
Nothus,  the  former  having  reigned  from  559-530  b.c.,  and  the  latter 
from  423-404  B.C.,  which  is,  of  couise,  an  impossibility. 

Presently,  in  chapter  vi,  verse  7,  we  read  of  the  return  of  Ezra, 
who,  we  are  told,  returned  after  these  things  (1.^.,  after  the  building 
of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus),  in  the  reign  ol 
Artachsastha,  king  of  the  Persians,  thus  agreeing  completely  in  state- 
ment with  Esdras  A.  As  we  have  seen,  this  king  must  have  been  a 
successor  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  was  no  doubt  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  if  there  are  anachronisms  and 
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chronological  contradictions  in  tiie  narrative,  it  is  not  in  Esdras  A  but 
in  the  canonical  Ezra  that  they  occur,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  how, 
with  the  minute  criticism  which  has  been  applied  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  the  latter  should  have  maintained  its  credit  so  long,  while  the 
former  has  been  put  aside. 

There  is  hardly  a  critic  who  has  not  complained  of  the  incon- 
sistencies and  anachronisms  of  the  text  of  the  canonical  Ezra,  and 
who  has  not  suggested  emendations  accordingly;  see  Kuenen, 
De  Chronoiogie  vart  het  Petzische-Tijd^  Germ,  ed,  213;  see  also 
Bertheau,  69  ff. ;  Schrader,  235 ;  Bleek  Wellhausen,  §  139 ;  Keil,  §  145 ; 
Schulz,  Esr,^  Neh.^Esth.y  in  Lange^s  Bibelwtrk^  1876 ;  Ryssel,  Exeg, 
hand*  1887  ;  Oettli,  Kurzgef  Ai?w,  1889 ;  Riehm,  2,  331 ;  Driver,  515  ; 
M.  Vernes'  Precis^  etc.,  570;  Kaulen,  §  247,  and  Van  Hoonacker, 
Zorobabely  1892,  17,  62;  see  Konig,  Einleitiing^  276;  see  also 
Sayce,  Ezra^  Nehemiah  and  Esther^  22-24,  aJ^d  Robertson-Smith, 
art  "  Haggai," -£■«.  Britt.^  XI,  370-1.  In  regard  to  one  paragraph 
iv,  6-23,  Driver  speaks  of  the  disregard  of  its  chronological  sequence, 
and  he  repudiates  the  notion  maintained  by  Sayce,  Robertson-Smith, 
Bertheau,  Keil,  Oettli,  etc.,  that  such  paragraphs  as  Ezra  iv,  6-23, 
vi,  14,  and  iv,  7-25,  are  episodical,  "It  is  far  more  natural,"  he 
says,  "to  suppose  that  for  some  reason  the  true  reference  of  the 
section  was  not  perceived  by  the  compiler,  and  that  he  referred  by 
error  to  troubles  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  that 
related  in  fact  to  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls."  How  very  blind 
those  can  be,  to  be  sure,  who  will  not  see. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  case  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
others  who  have  decried  the  order  and  arrangement  and  chronology 
of  Esdras  A  as  against  the  canonical  Ezra,  completely  fails,  and  that 
it  is  the  former  and  not  the  latter  whose  order,  statements,  and 
chronology  are  really  consistent  with  historical  verity.  The  substi- 
tution of  Ezra  for  Esdras  A  in  the  canon  is,  in  fact,  another  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Hebraists  have  made  a  fetish  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  and  imposed  it  upon  us  in  spite  of  logic  and  of  the 
facts.  AVe  are  constrained  to  conclude,  therefore,  not  only  that 
Esdras  A  is  an  older  form  of  the  work  than  the  canonical  Ezra,  as 
we  showed  in  the  previous  paper,  but  a  much  more  reliable  one, 
and  that  it  is  the  latter  which  is  a  rcchauffee  of  the  former,  and  not 
vice  vers  Ay  and  it  gives  point  to  the  remark  of  an  old  author  quoted 
anonymously  by  Kennicott,  that  a  work  of  great  value  dropped  out 
of  the  canon  when  this  book  was  remitted  to  the  Apocrypha. 
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Let  us  now  advance  another  step,  and  try  and  explain  how  it 
came  about  that  the  compilers  of  the  Masoretic  text  should  have 
taken  a  narrative  like  that  of  Esdras  A  and  turned  it  topsy  turvey 
and  utterly  changed  the  course  of  it,  to  our  confusion. 

I  believe  myself  that  this  was  done  out  of  a  very  honest 
endeavour  to  correct  what  the  Jews  of  the  second  century  deemed  to 
be  a  mistaken  tradition  in  Esdras  A  on  two  points. 

In  the  first  place  chey  seem  to  have  lost  count  altogether  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  Darius  except  the  first  and  third,  />.,  Darius 
Hystaspis  and  Darius  Codomanus.  Thus  Josephus  entirely  ignores 
Darius  Nothus  and  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  him. 

Inasmuch  as  Esdras  A,  which  was  the  authority  he  followed, 
distinctly,  said  that  the  Temple  was  built  in  the  reign  of  a  Darius, 
and  as  it  was  plain  it  could  not  be  Darius  Codomanus,  he  concluded 
that  it  must  have  been  Darius  Hystaspis.  This  was  apparently  also 
the  orthodox  Jewish  view  on  the  subject.  In  order  to  make  this 
view  fit  in  with  the  authority  on  the  subject  which  was  contained  in 
a  similar  narrative  to  that  contained  in  Esdras  A,  they  were  obliged 
to  either  alter  the  kings'  names  as  given  in  that  document,  or  to 
transpose  the  narrative  and  turn  it  topsy  turvey.  Josephus  followed 
the  former  course,  and  the  doctors  of  Jamnia  with  the  Masorets 
followed  the  latter. 

In  order  to  reconcile  his  theory  with  the  plain  statement  ot 
Esdras  A,  that  the  building  took  place  under  a  Darius  who 
succeeded  an  Artaxerxes,  Josephus  altered  the  name  Artaxerxes 
into  Cambyses,  and  makes  Cambyses  the  person  who  stopped  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  This  was  a  most  arbitrary  corruption,  well 
meant,  no  doubt,  as  the  efforts  of  many  despairing  synchronizers 
have  been,  but  perilous  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  my  mind 
absolutely  valueless  and  misleading.  Having  done  this,  Josephus 
then  assigned  the  building  of  the  Temple  to  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis. 

He  next  proceeded  to  another  alteration  of  the  name  of  the 
Persian  king  as  it  appeared  in  his  authority,  and  he  attributes  the 
return  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  not  to  Artaxerxes  (as  Esdras  A  and 
the  canonical  Ezra  do),  but  to  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
whom  he  describes  as  very  friendly  to  the  Jews. 

Such  then  was  the  theory  of  Josephus  in  regard  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  events  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 

The  plan  of  tampering  with  the  Royal  names  in  his  authority, 
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in  order  to  make  his  scheme  of  chronology  fit  in  with  the  narrative 
he  was  following,  which  was  practised  by  Josephus,  has  been  imitated 
by  many  modern  critics.  Thus  Archbishop  Usher,  whose  name 
was  long  one  to  conjure  with,  identified  the  Arlachshasta,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  iv,  7-16,  17-24,  with  Smerdis,  and  the 
Darius  of  the  same  writer  with  Darius  Hystaspis.  This  he  does 
without  any  argument  and  simply  as  an  oMer  dictum.  (See  Usher*s 
WorkSyVYWy  238-244.)  Prideaux,  whose  "  connection  "  was  also  so 
long  and  deservedly  esteemed  as  an  authority  by  our  theologians, 
did  not  scruple  to  identify  the  Assuerus,  or  Ahasuerus,  of  Ezra, 
which  is  merely  the  Jewish  form  of  Xerxes,  with  Cambyses  and  the 
Artaxerxes  of  the  same  text,  with  the  false  Smerdis.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  his  reason  for  doing  so.  He  does  it,  he  tells  us,  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  kings  in  question  mentioned  by  Ezra  "  are  said 
in  Scripture  to  be  the  kings  of  Persia  who  reigned  between  the  lime 
of  Cyrus  and  the  time  of  the  Darius  by  whose  decree  the  Temple 
was  finished"  (op.  cit,^  ed«  1815,  I,  220).  That  is  to  say,  having 
on  d>  priori  grounds  identified  the  Darius  of  Ezra  with  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  finding  that  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  other 
statements  of  the  book,  he  altered  the  proper  names  in  these  other 
statements  in  order  to  equate  them  with  his  mere  theory.  It  is  a 
long  jump  from  Prideaux  to  that  great  figure  in  modem  criticism, 
Ewald,  and  to  find  that  he  also  identified  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra 
with  Smerdis  (C^e-jr//.,  IV,  137).  He  was  followed  by  Hitzig  (Gesch,y 
272),  by  Nagelsbach  (P,R.E,y  II,  4),  Vatke,  484,  etc.  De  Saulcy 
in  his  work  on  the  chronology  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  says,  "  C'est 
l*^crivafn  sacr<§  qui  se  trompe,  ou  bien  plutot  c'est  un  copiste  mala- 
droite  qui  a  ecrit  le  nom  Artakhschasta  au  lieu  de  Kanbouziah" 
(op.  ciL,  73). 

Bosanquet  in  his  **  Messiah  the  Prince,"  which  is  largely  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  this  period,  insisted  on  the  identification  of  the 
Artaxerxes  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  with  Xerxes  the  son  of  Darius.  Dr. 
Greene  in  his  chronological  summary  of  Bible  History,  in  the 
Variorum  Aids  to  the  Bible  Student^  p.  98,  adopts  the  conclusion 
of  Usher  and  Hale  without  any  attempt  at  justifying  it.  The  Rev. 
C.  J.  Ball,  p.  125  of  the  same  work,  does  the  same. 

Winckler,  Alt,  Forsch,,  2nd  sen,  II,  part  i,  argues  that  Aha- 
suerus in  Ezra  v,  6,  and  Artaxerxes  in  vi.  7,  23,  stand  for  Cambyses, 
while  the  Artaxerxes  in  v,  i  he  thinks  stands  for  Darius,  as  also  in 
Nehemiah  v,  14,  xiii,  6,  and  ii,  i.     Van  Hoonacker  makes  the  daring 
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suggestion  that  Nehemiah  returned  in  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes  I, 
444  B.C.,  and  Ezra  in  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  II,  397  B.C.  This 
method  of  writing  history  is  not  to  our  taste ;  it  is,  in  fact,  prepc^ 
terous.  As  Lord  Arthur  Harvey  said,  "  Any  interpretation  which  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  Darius  means  Xerxes  and  Ahasuerus 
means  Cambyses,  and  so  on,  must  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  any  future 
exposition  of  English  history  which  should  be  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  King  George  means  King  William,  or  Queen  Victoria 
means  Queen  Anne.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whatever  view  we  adopt,  we  must  not, 
out  of  deference  to  a  mere  theory,  so  change  the  text  as  to  alter 
what  is  ]}lainly  written.''  The  change  of  names  is  not  the  only 
arbitrary  tampering  with  the  text,  merely  to  meet  a  priori  prejudices, 
which  is  affected  by  fashionable  critics;  they  tamper  with  figures 
just  as  freely. 

In  Ezra  vii,  8,  9,  we  are  told  that  Ezra  went  up  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  fifth  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  King  Artaxerxes,  who  as 
we  have  seen  must  have  been  Artaxerxes  II,  a  view  in  which 
Van  Hoonacker  (see  Le  Sacerdoce  Lh^itique,  1899,  p.  51)  quite 
concurs  (see  also  Kent,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People^  pp.  199,  355). 
This  was  in  397  b.c.  Wellhausen,  Gott.  J.  N.^  1895,  186,  does  not 
scruple  to  alter  this  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  I, 
arguing  that  the  number  twenty  has  been  omitted  by  the  scribe. 
The  twenty-seventh  of  Artaxerxes  I  would  be  437.  Marquart  sajrs 
the  verse  is  corrupt  and  makes  the  correct  date  368  or  365  b.c. 
Winckler,  <?/.  «/.,  242,  makes  the  date  the  seventh  of  Darius  II, 
/>.,  416.  Maspero  makes  it  369.  Those  who  attribute  Ezra's  return 
to  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I  therefore  put  it  in 
457,  see  Guthe  and  Batten  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah^  p.  64,  line  24. 

Another  way  of  escape  from  the  really  insuperable  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  order  of  events  and  the  statements  of  the  canonical 
Ezra  with  history,  has  occurred  to  some  scholars  such  as  Bertheau, 
Keil  and  Oettli,  and  their  view  has  been  countenanced  by  Lord 
Arthur  Haivey  and  Professor  Sayce.  According  to  this  view,  the 
passages  which  are  so  hard  to  fit  in  with  the  facts  are  not  part  of  the 
direct  narrative  but  are  episodical.  I  am  bound  to  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Driver,  when  he  says  of  this  argument  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  probable  one,  for  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  a  method 
which  could  only  mislead  and  confuse  the  reader  would  have  been 
adopted  by  the  compiler  intentionally  (Introduction^  ed.  1 891,  p.  515). 

The  fact  is,  the  real  difficulty  has  been  created  by  following  a 
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sophisticated  and  altered  and  inconsistent  text  like  the  canonical  Ezra, 
instead  of  one  which  is  plain  and  consistent  like  Esdras  A.  It  has 
also  arisen  from  another  source  of  error,  traceable  to  early  Jewis'n 
tradition,  to  which  we  will  now  devote  a  little  space.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  canonical  Ezra  and  the  second  of  Esdras  A,  we  have 
the  only  account  extant  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  Their  leader  is  called  Sbeshbazzar  in  the  former 
work  and  Sanabassar  in  the  latter,  and  not  a  word  is  said  in  either 
narrative  about  Zerubbabel  nor  is  he  connected  in  any  way  by  name 
with  the  event.  The  later  Jews  to  whom  Zerubbabel  was  a  great 
figure,  a  kind  of  Messiah  in  fact,  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  wished  to 
identify  him  with  Sheshbazzar  or  Sanabassar,  a  conclusion  for  which 
there  was  no  real  evidence,  and  which  I  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  Academy  for  1893.     This  identification  was  made  very  early. 

Thus  in  one  long  paragraph  interpolated  into  the  MS.  of  Josephus, 
followed  by  Whiston,  we  have  the  name  Zerubbabel  substituted 
for  the  Sanabassar  which  occurs  in  the  previous  paragraph,  in 
the  statement  of  the  Edict  of  Cyrus  {j}ide  Lib.  XI,  ch.  i).  This 
interpolation  is  clearly  a  forgery.  It  repeats  the  story  as  told  in 
the  previous  paragraph  in  a  different  way,  bringing  in  Zerubbabel, 
and  is,  I  believe,  unknown  to  the  best  MSS. 

Similarly,  in  most  if  not  all  the  copies  of  Esdras  A  as  we  have  it, 
we  have  in  one  place  an  interpolated  gloss  to  the  same  effect.  This 
occurs  in  chapter  vi,  verse  18.  Speaking  of  the  holy  vessels,  we 
there  read,  **  and  they  were  delivered  to  Zerubbabel  and  to  Sana- 
bassar the  ruler.''  That  this  is  an  illicit  phrase  we  can  see  at  once 
by  turning  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  canonical  Ezra,  where 
the  name  Zerubbabel  does  not  occur.  JBut  it  is  more  plainly  seen  from 
the  context  of  the  passage  itself  in  Esdras  A,  in  which  the  verb  is  in 
the  singular.  The  whole  reading  continues,  "  they  (the  vessels)  were 
delivered  to  Zerubbabel  and  to  Sanabassar  the  ruler  with  com- 
mandment that  he  should  carry  away  the  same  vessels  ♦  ♦  ♦ "  and 
continues  again,  "then  the  same  Sanabassar  (here  named  alone) 
being  come  hither,"  etc.  (id.  19,  20). 

The  view  that  Sanabassar  and  Zerubbabel  were  the  same  person 
has  been  adopted  with  great  eagerness  by  many  modern  writers, 
thus  Lord  Arthur  Harvey,  in  his  work  on  the  Genealogies,  is  as 
fierce  in  his  claim  in  this  behalf  as  if  some  dogmatic  question 
depended  upon  it,  whereas  there  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There    is   nothing  involved   in    the  question   whatever  beyond   a 
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certain  sentimental  notion  of  the  Jews  about  ZenibbabeL  More 
influential  persons  than  Lord  A.  Harvey  have  pressed  the  same 
view,  however,  thus : — 

Ewald  identified  the  two  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  He  allows 
that  nowhere  in  the  book  of  Ezra  are  they  directly  identified,  but  he 
adds,  "since  in  Ezra  i,  8,  11,  Sanabassar  is  called  Nasi,  i>..  Royal 
Prince  of  Judah,  and  in  v,  14, 16  he  is  designated  by  the  official  title  of 
Pasha,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  him  and  2Urubbabel  to  be  the  same. 

Is  not  this  fine  logic  ?  Why  Sanabassar,  if  a  different  person  to 
Zerubbabel,  should  not  have  been  called  both  Nasi  and  Pasha  I 
cannot  see. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ball  identifies  the  two  names  without  giving  any 
reason  for  it  (see  Variorum  Bible^  125).  The  views  of  the  majonty 
of  modem  critics  of  authority,  however,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
is  entirely  opposed  to  this  conclusion.  It  was,  however,  as  I  have 
said,  the  view  of  the  later  Jews,  and  thus  afforded  an  additional 
reason  to  the  compilers  of  the  Masoretic  text  to  alter  and  rearrange 
Che  chief  and  probably  only  reliable  document  available  to  them, 
namely,  that  now  represented  by  Esdras  A. 

This  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  their  cutting  out  of  the  book  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  edifying  incidents  and  homilies  in  the  Bible — I  mean 
the  story  of  Darius  and  the  three  young  men.  I  can  see  no 
dogmatic  reason  of  any  kind  for  their  doing  so,  and  the  reasons  for 
it  which  have  been  urged  at  different  times  seem  to  me  quite  trivial. 
The  really  paramount  reason  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  Zerub- 
babel was  the  same  person  as  Sanabassar,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
first  migration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  then  this  particular  story 
becomes  impossible,  for  it  depends  on  the  fact  that  Zerubbabel  was 
still  a  young  man,  and  living  at  the  court  of  Darius  (and  it  does 
not  signify  which  Darius  is  meant)  a  great  many  years  after  he  is 
supposed  to  have  led  his  people  back  to  Palestine.  Even  if  Darius 
Hystaspis  could  possibly  have  been  meant,  it  would  be  eighteen  years 
after.  This  seems  to  me  to  he  a  sufficient  reason,  and  the  only 
one,  for  the  erasion  of  this  particularly  edifying  passage  from 
the  canonical  Ezra,  and  in  consequence  its  exclusion  from  the 
canon.  A  further  consequence  was  its  final  exclusion  from  the 
Church's  Lectionary,  which  only  took  place  at  the  last  revision  of  that 
document,  all  which  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  be  deplorable. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  following  in  the  wake  of  others,  tries  to  argue  that 
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the  story  of  Darius  and  the  three  young  men  has  in  some  way  a 
different  history  to  the  rest  of  Esdras  A.  As  usual  he  falls  back 
upon  Kwald,  whose  authority  in  such  matters  was  I  thought  ex- 
ploded, except  when  he  produces  facts  to  support  his  obiter  dicta. 
He  says  quite  dogmatically,  that  while  the  rest  of  the  book  was 
written  originally  in  Hebrew,  this  story  was  originally  written  in 
Greek;  and  the  only  proof  given  (showing  the  kind  of  transcendental 
logic  which  is  accepted  in  Bible  dictionaries)  is  that  the  Latin 
version  abounds  in  Graecisms.  Of  course  it  does.  It  would  he 
strange  if  it  did  not,  since  it  is  directly  taken  from  the  Septuagint. 
I^t  us  turn  to  quite  as  good  a  scholar,  whose  edition  of  Esdras  A  in 
the  Variorum  Bible  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Mr,  Thackeray  in  his 
article,  a  not  very  creditable  fact. 

Mr.  Ball  has  pointed  out  two  or  three  forms  of  expression  in  the 
story  which  are  distinct  Semitisms,  and  which  point  to  its  having  been 
a  translation  from  Semitic,  like  the  paragraphs  preceding  it.  The 
siory  was  certainly  in  the  book  when  Josephus  wrote,  for  he  repeats* 
it  at  the  very  point  where  the  narrative  in  Esdras  A  puts  it,  and  it 
occurs  so  far  as  I  know  in  every  MS.  of  the  book,  Greek  or  Latin. 
There  is  not  in  fact  a  tittle  of  evidence,  except  the  dogmatic  obiter 
dictum  of  Ewald,  in  favour  of  the  story  being  anything  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  work  as  originally  written,  and  its  absence  from 
the  canonical  Ezra  is  clearly  a  mutilation,  for  which  I  know  no  cause 
so  reasonable  as  the  one  above  given. 

The  same  reason  doubtless  led  to  the  transposal  of  the  list 
of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  the  logical  place  it 
fills  in  Esdras  A,  to  the  quite  illogical  place  it  iills  in  chapter  2  of 
the  canonical  Ezra.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  out  that  the  emigrants 
were,  in  some  way  or  other,  those  who  returned  with  the  first 
migration  in  the  time  of  Cyrus;  the  name  Zerubbabel  in  the  list 
doing  justice  in  their  eyes  for  that  of  Sanabassar. 

The  narrative  in  the  canonical  Ezra,  chapter  5,  again  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  such  an  identification.  There  we  read  how 
Zerubbabel  began  to  build  the  Temple,  and  Tattenai  and  others 
would  not  let  them  proceed  until  they  had  appealed  to  Darius.  To 
him  they  reported  how  Zerubbabel  and  his  friends  had  told  them 
that  Cyrus  had  commissioned  one  whose  name  was  Sheshbazzar  to 
complete  the  Temple,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  since 
which  time  it  had  been  building,  but  had  not  been  completed,  and 
asking  the  king  to  make  a  search  in  the  archives  of  Babylon  as  to 
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whether  such  a  decree  existed  anywhere,  and  on  a  search  being 
made  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  duly  found  at  Achmetha  {/>., 
Ecbatana).  Not  a  word  is  said  about  this  Sheshbazzar  having  been 
the  same  person  as  Zerubbabel,  who  was  the  leader  of  those  to  com- 
plain of  whose  action  the  letter  was  written.  How  is  it  consistent 
with  any  rational  theory  that  Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah,  who 
was  entrusted  by  Cyrus  with  the  charge  of  the  Jewish  colony  and  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  should  have  to  have  his  authority  certified 
by  making  a  search  at  Ecbatana,  to  find  a  decree  of  Cyrus  justifying 
his  position  in  the  eyes  of  th^  chief  men  in  Palestine? 

The  matter  is  plain  enough  if  the  two  men  were  entirely  different 
people.  Robertson  Smith  is  constrained  to  the  same  conclusion. 
After  arguing  that  the  Tirshatha  of  Ezra  ii  is  Nehemiah  and  not 
Zerubbabel,  he  adds,  "if  this  criticism  is  just,  the  usual  arguments 
for  identifying  the  latter  with  Sheshbazzar,  whom  Cyrus,  according 
to  an  Aramaic  source  preserved  in  Ezra  v,  appointed  governor,  and 
charged  with  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  fall  to  the  ground," 
etc.,  etc.      Vide  sub  voce  Haggai,  En,  Brifty  XI,  370. 

Apart  from  all  these  reasons  we  have  the  supreme  one,  that  the 
two  men  bear  entirely  difierent  names.  The  giving  of  two  names  to 
the  same  person  is  not  impossible,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is 
paralleled  in  the  cases  of  Daniel,  Azariah,  Hananiah,  and  Misael, 
who  had  also  the  Babylonian  names  Belteshazzar,  Shadrach,  Meshech, 
and  Abednego,  but  the  cases  are  not  in  the  least  parallel,  for  both 
Sanabassar,  or  Sheshbazzar,  and  2^rubbabel  are  Babylonian  names. 
We  can  understand  a  Jew  of  Babylon  having  a  Jewish  as  well  as 
a  Babylonian  name,  but  we  cannot  understand  him  having  two 
Babylonian  names. 

Whichever  way  we  approach  the  problem,  sAve  and  except  by  the 
path  by  which  the  Jews,  on  purely  a  priori  grounds,  identified  the 
two  men,  our  evidence  fails  us  completely.  The  identification  of 
Sanabassar  and  Zerubbabel  is  in  fact  repudiated  by  such  scholars 
and  critics  as  De  Saulcy,  Imbert,  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Nikel,  and 
Wildeboer,  and  Renan  says  of  it,  **  L'identification  de  Zerubbabel  et 
de  Sheshbasar  est  tout  h.  fait  impossible."  Lastly,  Maspero  si^eaks 
of  Sanabassar  and  Zerubbabel  having  long  been  confounded  one 
with  the  other. 

While  Stade  and  Wellhausen  take  this  view,  they  complicate 
the  whole  issue  by  inventing  another  inconsequent  story — I  mean 
one  largely  based  on  imaginary  premises — to  explain  what  is  perfectly 
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clear.  The  latter  follows  the  former  in  his  suggestion,  that  while 
Zerubbabel  was  a  different  person  to  Sanabassar,  or  Sheshbazzar,  they 
were  nevertheless  contemporaries,  and  both  went  down  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (see  Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel^  II,  100-102  ;  Wellhausen,  Israeiitische  undjudische  Geschichte ^ 
162). 

For  this  view  there  seem  most  inadequate  reasons.  No  doubt 
the  statements  in  chapter  5  of  Esdras  A  and  the  corresponding 
passages  in  Ezra  which  I  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
support  it,  but  their  value  I  have  tried  to  show  is  worthless.  Apart 
from  their  slight  intrinsic  value,  however,  when  read  by  themselves, 
we  have  the  supreme  fact  that  they  are  completely  at  issue  with  all 
the  other  statements  in  the  same  authorities,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  fit  in  with  them  in  any  way.  In  all  the  other  passages  in  these 
authorities,  Zerubbabel  is  made  the  contemporary  not  of  Cyrus  but 
of  Darius. 

That  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  a  Darius  is  perfectly  plain ;  who  this 
Darius  was  is  only  the  question  at  issue.  Of  course,  to  all  those 
people  who  had  identified  Sanabassar  with  Zerubbabel,  including  the 
ancient  Jewish  exegetists  and  a  good  many  modem  students,  the 
Darius  in  question  could  be  no  other  than  Darius  Hystaspis,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  order  to  make  the  story  fit  in  with  his  time,  all  kinds 
of  liberties  had  to  be  taken  with  the  text  of  the  canonical  Ezra. 
The  view  in  question,  namely,  that  the  Darius  in  whose  reign 
the  temple  was  built  was  Darius  Hystaspis,  dominates  Biblical 
literature  very  largely.  It  is  held  by  Wellhausen  as  well  as  by 
my  friend  Professor  Sayce,  who  are  otherwise  so  far  apart;  by 
Guthe,  the  latest  German  editor  of  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Esdras  A, 
and  by  Kosters  in  Holland,  and  naturally,  may  I  say  necessarily,  by 
the  English  and  American  writers  in  the  two  Biblical  encyclopaedias 
recently  issued,  whose  footstools  are  so  prominently  planted  at  the 
feet  of  the  Continental  Gamaliels. 

It  was  not  always  so,  however.  Many  of  the  early  chronologers 
and  critics,  who  had  not  a  priori  theories  to  sustain,  held  very  dif 
ferent  views  on  this  question.  They  preferred  to  follow  their  autho- 
rities as  closely  as  they  could,  rather  than  weave  fantastic  webs  out 
of  their  imagination ;  they  identified  the  Darius  with  whom  Zerub- 
babel had  dealings,  not  with  Darius  Hystaspis  but  with  Darius 
Nothus.  Among  them  I  may  mention  Junius,  Drusius,  Scaliger, 
Casaubon,  Cocceius,  and  especially,  as  Lord  Arthur  Harvey  has 
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pointed  out,  Hottinger,  and  that  very  acute  person  Dr.  W.  IL  Mill, 
the  author  of  the  Hulsean  Lectures^  1840-44,  and  subsequently 
Hebrew  Professor,  in  his  able  Memoir  on  the  Genealogies  of  Christy 
165  note. 

In  more  modem  times  others  have  taken  the  same  side,  such  as 
Havet  (La  Modernitk  des  PropHkies^  Rev,  des  Deux  Mondes^  Aug., 
1889,  xciv,  799  ff.,  Imbert  {Le  Temple  reconstruit  par  Zerobahely 
Museon,  1888-89).     May  I  add  Howorth,  Academy^  Feb.,  1893. 

This  catena  of  names  shows  that  the  question  is  a  perfectly  open 
one,  and  not,  as  Harvey  called  it,  "  a  preposterous  interpretation." 

Directly  we  have,  of  course,  no  proof  either  way,  or  else  there 
would  be  no  division  of  opinion  about  it,  but  indirectly  and  circum- 
stantially there  is  abundant  evidence,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
virtually  all  on  one  side,  viz.,  in  favour  of  the  "Old  Masters"  of 
criticism,  against  the  pupils  and  imitators  of  Ewald  and  his  methods. 

First  let  us  see  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
the  Darius  in  question  with  Hystaspis.  Those  who  take  that  side 
for  the  most  part  do  not  argue  it,  but  merely  deal  in  obiler  dicta. 
Usher  apparently  merely  follows  Josephus,  whose  position  we  have 
already  explained.  Prideaux  says,  "that  Darius  being  Darius 
Hystaspis  (as  will  be  unanswerably  demonstrated  in  its  proper 
place)."  This  promise  I  cannot  find  any  fulfilment  of  anywhere. 
In  the  subsequent  narrative  he  simply  takes  it  all  for  granted,  but 
offers  no  reasons.  To  come  down  to  our  day,  our  most  accom- 
plished President,  my  friend  Professor  Sayce,  in  his  article  on 
"  Darius  Hystaspis,"  in  Hasting's  Dictionary,  does  not  offer  any 
evidence,  but  simply  says,  **  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that 
the  second  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built."  Kuenen,  who  is 
generally  so  forcible  and  strong,  seems  to  me  in  this  case  to 
have  nothing  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  tangible  reasoning.  Lord 
A.  Harvey,  who  took  the  same  side,  does  devote  some  space 
to  its  discussion.  He  produces  two  arguments  only,  in  favour  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  One  of  them  is  based  on  the  identification  of 
Zerubbabel  with  Sanabassar,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  I 
showed  years  ago,  is  quite  untenable ;  the  second  depends  on  the 
interpretation  of  a  verse  in  the  prophet  Haggai,  who  in  addressing 
the  Jews  says,  "Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her 
first  glory?"  which  he  explains  as  meaning  that  some  of  the  crowd 
before  him  had  seen  the  old  temple  built  by  Solomon,  which  he 
urges  might  be  just  possible  in  a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
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Suppose  that  the  phrase  involved  an  aiguxnent  in  favour  of  Darius 
Ilystaspis  being  the  patron  of  Zerubbabel,  its  vagueness  would  give 
it  a  mere  feather-weight  in  comparison  with  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side  to  be  presently  adduced,  but  I  deny  that  the  passage  is 
in  any  way  relevant. 

The  prophet  does  not  imply  in  the  words  that  any  of  his  auditory 
could  remember  the  first  temple.  Hottinger  explained  it  long 
ago.  As  he  says,  "  Nee  verba  Haggaei  asservativa  sunt,  sed  inter- 
rogatoria,  Quis  in  vobis  est  inquit^^  (op,  <//.,  11).  What  the  prophet 
wished  to  imply  was  that  the  ruins  they  saw  around  them,  or  rather 
the  non-existing  traces  of  their  old  temple,  had  been  a  scandal  too 
long  and  one  reaching  far  beyond  their  memory,  and  that  it  was 
quite  time  they  should  set  to  work  to  remedy  it.  The  language  is 
the  language  of  rhetoric. 

Apart  from  this  phrase  of  Haggai's,  which  has  done  yeoman's 
service  in  the  controversy,  I  know  of  no  argument  of  any  kind 
directly  favouring  the  contemporaneity  of  Zerubbabel  and  Darius 
Hystaspis. 

May  I  say  here  that  the  kind  of  argument  involved  in  the  appeal 
to  this  phrase  as  dominating  the  position,  would,  if  pressed,  carry 
us  into  all  kinds  of  absurdities.  In  Ezra  v,  2,  we  are  told  that 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  began  to  build  the  House  of  God  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius,  while  in  Ezra  v,  14-16,  we  are  told  that 
Shezbazzar  iaid  the  foundations  of  the  House  of  God  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  in  Zecharias  iv,  9,  we  read  that  **  the  hands 
of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house,  his  hands  also 
shall  finish  it."  The  simple  explanation  of  these  apparent  contradic- 
tions, is  surely,  that  when  a  building  has  been  in  abeyance  for  a 
century,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  say  of  a  person  who  com- 
mences to  build  it  again  and  carries  it  to  completion,  that  he 
founded  it.  Another  fact  will  show  how  forced  the  application  of 
the  ambiguous  phrase  in  Haggai  is.  Suppose  we  grant  that  his 
words  have  reference  to  the  proposed  building  of  the  Temple  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  that  would  be  in  520  b.c.  As 
Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  old  Temple  in  588  B.C.,  there  was  a  gap 
of  sixty-eight  years.  To  whose  actual  memory  among  his  audience 
could  the  prophet  appeal  for  an  event  sixty-eight  years  before. 
There  is  of  course  a  possibility,  but  we  are  dealing  not  with  bare 
possibilities,  but  with  the  interpretation  of  a  homely  phrase  in  a 
common-sense  attitude. 
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• 
Having  shown  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  identifying  the 
Darius  of  Ezra  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  let  us  turn  to  the  evidence 
against  it.  Against  the  identification  of  Darius  Hystaspis  with 
the  Persian  king  w^ho  authorized  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
there  is  the  first  strong  ^  priori  objection  that  he  was  a  fanatical 
adherent  of  Mazdaisro,  and  was  a  most  unlikely  person  therefore 
to  have  favoured  the  Jews  in  this  way.  Such  a  policy  on  his  part 
is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  his  ways  and  thoughts. 

Secondly,  as  we  know,  when  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity 
they  were  really  a  new  people.  They  had  largely  forgotten  their 
old  language,  and  spoke  Aramaic,  while  their  ritual  and  their  customs 
had  greatly  changed.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  allow  a  longer 
time  for  all  these  changes  than  the  interval  between  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

Thirdly,  if  we  put  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  we  shall  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  for 
fifty-eight  years,  and  these  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
career  of  Ezra,  there  is  an  absolute  blank  in  the  Jewish  annals. 
Such  a  blank  we  can  understand  in  the  earlier  and  more  troubled 
time  when  the  Jews  were  buffetted  by  the  Samaritans  and  badly 
treated  by  the  Persian  kings,  but  not  after  their  Temple  was 
built. 

These  are  d  priori  reasons,  but  the  strongest  and  most  direct 
reasons  of  all,  are  the  positive  and  repeated  statements  of  both 
Esdras  A  and  the  canonical  Ezra,  that  it  was  after  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  that  the  Temple  was  rebuilt. 

If  Zerubbabel  built  the  Temple  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  of  Darius,  as  we  are  told  in  those  documents,  and  if  this  took 
place  after  the  obstruction  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  the  king  who 
was  his  patron  must  have  been  Darius  II ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  could  have  been  Darius  Hystaspis. 

Even  after  the  dislocation  of  the  text  by  the  doctors  at 
Jamnia,  which  was  very  clumsily  done,  this  fact  comes  out  so 
strongly  in  the  canonical  Ezra  that,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  a 
string  of  critics  of  repute  have  felt  that  it  was  capable  of  only 
one  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  Darius  in  question  cannot 
have  been  Hystaspis  and  must  have  been  Nothus.  I  especially 
refer  to  Ezra  iv,  23,  24,  which  is  most  precise  and  ought  to  out- 
weigh any  inferences  from  the  ambiguous  sentence  of  Haggai 
already  referred  to. 
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If  this  be  the  case  with  the  canonical  Ezra,  which  has  been 
disarranged  and  re-edited  apparently  with  the  express  purpose  of 
putting  the  events  in  question  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  it  is 
overwhelmingly  so  when  we  turn  to  Esdras  A,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  much  the  older  and  more  reputable  text,  and  has  not  been 
thus  deliberately  tampered  with. 

In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  the  priest  Ezra  and  the  Tirshatha 
Nehemiah,  the  conclusion  here  emphasized  that  the  Darius  of 
Zerubbabel,  of  Zechariah  and  of  Haggai  was  Darius  Nothus,  compels 
the  further  conclusion  that  the  date  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  must  be 
put  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II,  for  they  were  certainly  later  and 
not  earlier  in  date  than  Zerubbabel,  and  puts  out  of  court  the  guesses 
and  imaginative  solutions  of  Van  Hoonacker  and  others. 

This  was  the  view  of  De  Saulcy,  and  apparently  also  is  that  of 
Torrey,  who  has  written  with  acuteness  lately  on  the  two  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  also  the  view  of  Maspero,  see  Passim;;  of 
the  Nations^  786,  787. 

I  have  tried  to  examine  the  question  frankly  and  fully,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  follow  as  plainly  as  can  be  that  the  adverse  judgment 
passed  upon  Esdras  A  by  Mr.  Thackeray  and  others,  is  perverse  in 
every  way,  and  the  creation  of  d  priori  prejudice  and  not  of  a  deter 
mination  to  abide  by  the  facts.  It  is  a  curious  Nemesis  that  the 
champions  of  this  faith  should  have  struck  out  of  our  Prayer  Books 
the  world-wide  known  phrase  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevaletP  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  text  of  Esdras  A,  with  the  exception  of  some 
very  slight  and  easily-detected  interpolations  and  mistakes,  is  sub- 
stantially that  which  Origen  had  before  him  when  he  transcribed  the 
Septuagint  into  his  Hexapla.  On  the  other  hand,  the  canonical 
Ezra  is  a  capital  example  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  redactors 
of  the  Masoretic  text  tampered  with  their  authorities  in  favour  of 
schemes  of  chronology  and  of  history  based  upon  other  than 
inductive  grounds.  As  we  have  seen,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
break  up  or  to  re-unite  the  books  in  the  Bible,  or  to  re-arrange  them 
according  to  their  caprice.  They  as  little  hesitated  to  make  the 
texts  consistent  with  their  eclectic  reading  of  history. 

It  seems  plain  to  me  that  the  histories  of  the  Jews  which  are 
accepted  as  authoritative  will  have  to  be  largely  re-written  in  that 
portion  dealing  with  the  Persian  period.  How  much  and  how 
radically  the  process  will  have  to  go  may  be  judged  by  any  one 
who  will  turn  to  Blunt*s  article  on  Ezra  in  the  En,  Britt,,  where 
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every  possible  absurdity  seems  condensed.     When  so  re-written  it 
will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  following  facts : — 

First,  that  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  a  certain  number  of  Jews 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  under  a  governor  of  Jerusalem  called  Sana- 
bassar,  who  possibly  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Temple,  and  nothing 
more. 

Secondly,  a  slow  and  continuing  attempt  on  the  part  of  these 
Jews  to  restore  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  lasting  down  to  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Nothus,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Samaritans  and 
for  a  while  put  a  stop  to  perhaps  by  Xerxes  and  certainly  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

Thirdly,  a  second  migration  of  Jews  to  Palestine  under  Zenib- 
babel,  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  former  one,  assisted  by  the 
great  king  himself,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  Jews,  and  the  completion  of  the  Temple  took 
place  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Fourthly,  the  dating  of  the  prophecies  and  career  of  the  prophets 
Zechariah  and  Haggai  must  be  transferred  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  to  that  of  Darius  Nothus. 

Fifthly,  Ezra  migrated  to  Palestine  in  the  seventh  year  not 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  but  of  Artaxerxes  the  Second,  Mnemon, 
i,€.y  in  397  B.C. 

Sixthly,  Nehemiah  migrated  to  Palestine  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  same  king,  i>.,  in  384  b.c. 

These  facts  involve  no  dogmatic  questions  whatever.  Not  a 
single  theological  conclusion  or  opinion  is  thereby  imperilled  or 
affected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  difficulties  of 
history  and  chronology,  which  have  been  a  stumbling  -block  to 
many  an  honest  student,  and  have  led  to  many  disingenuous 
methods  of  reconciliation  which  are  neither  necessary  nor  expedient, 
disappear. 

This  paper  has  been  in  the  main  devoted  to  defending  the 
integrity  and  value  of  Esdras  A  when  compared  with  the  canonical 
Ezra  as  a  historical  document  (a  view  of  its  relative  value  long  ago 
endorsed  by  a  critic  with  a  most  sagacious  judgment,  namely, 
Kuenen),  against  the  arbitrary  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  other  recent  inquirers.  It  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  matters  of  great  interest  for  Biblical  criticism  supplied 
by  the  same  book ;  I  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  others  to 
another  occasion. 
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The  succession  and  dates  of  the 

Persian 

kings   as   gi^ 

Noldeke : — 

\^^\L  Ud                          •••                     •••                      ••• 

559-530 

Cambyses    ... 

53<>-522 

Gaumdta  (the  false  Smerdis) 

522-521 

Darius  I  Hystaspis... 

521-485 

Jv.erxes  x      ...         ...         ... 

485-464 

Artaxerxes  I  (Longimanus)) 

464-424 

J\.erxes  11     ...         >.•         ... 

424 

Sogdianus    ... 

424-423 

Darius  II  Nothus   ... 

423-404 

Artaxerxes  II  Mnemon 

404-358 

Artaxerxes  III  Ochus 

358-338 

aVI  ox77I                          •••                    •••                    ••• 

338-335 

Darius  III  Codomanus 

335-330 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  append  this  table  as  suggested  to  me 
by  my  kind  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Marshall.  It  will  enable  the 
narrative  to  be  followed  more  easily  when  two  or  three  persons  of 
the  same  name  occur  in  it.  The  equation  of  the  regnal  years  with 
the  actual  dates  in  the  text  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  this 
table. 


Correction  in  Part  I : — 

p.  154,  line  12,  insert  "it"  before  **its." 

p.  156,  line  39,  for  "Telba^'  read  "  Telia." 

p.  157,  line  II,  insert  "the  Syriac  text  of"  before  "Esdras." 


///   //le  discussion   that  followed   the  reading  of  the  Paper^  the 
folloivi?ig  remarks  were  made  : — 

Canon  R.  B.  Girdlestone  said  that  he  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Hebrew  text  as  a  whole,  and  not  convinced  that  Esdras  A  was 
to  take  the  place  of  Ezra.  He  was  very  slow  to  impute  any  motive 
{e.g,^  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  Zerubbabel)  to  those  from  whom 
we  obtained  our  Hebrew  text.  He  freely  acknowledged  that  the 
canonical  text  was  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  a  fact  which  he  had 
demonstrated  by  printing  side  by  side  the  chief  duplicate  passages 
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be  near  the  truth.  But  they  do  not  in  the  least  settle  the  relation  io 
which  the  canonical  book  stands  to  Esdras,  nor  do  they  justify  the 
conclusions  which  Sir  Henry  diaws  for  the  superiority  of  Esdras 
over  Ezra.  The  former  represents,  in  fact,  the  corrected  text,  in 
which  the  difficulties  found  in  the  canonical  Ezra  have  to  a  great 
extent  disappeared,  and  the  trend  of  historical  events  runs  very 
smoothly.  According  to  the  established  rule,  we  are  thus  bound  to 
consider  this  version  as  the  second  in  value,  the  result  of  a  late 
remodelling  of  the  older  text  preserved  in  the  canon.  Here  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  hook  is  still  visible.  The  hand  of  the 
editor  is  nowhere  seen,  for  the  book  consists  of  fragments  pieced 
together  in  the  rudest  possible  manner,  without  any  attempt  being 
made  at  harmonising  the  contents,  or  of  joining  the  pieces  together 
so  as  to  form  a  consecutive  historical  narrative.  I  must  decline  to 
accept  even  in  the  remotest  degree  the  wholly  gratuitous  sup- 
position of  a  deliberate  alteration  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  in 
order  to  subserve  certain  preconceived  notions.  According  to  Sir 
Henry,  the  desire  of  this  prejudiced  editor  had  been  to  identify 
Sanabazzar  or  Sbasbbasar  of  the  canonical  text  with  Zorobabel  or 
with  Ezra,  Unless  my  memory  is  wrong,  Esdras  identifies  Sana- 
basar  with  Zorobabel,  and  in  another  place  reckons  Zorobabel  among 
the  ptiests ! 

But  in  Ezra  no  such  identification  is  made,  and  the  very  text 
would  betray  such  an  attempt,  for  in  one  of  the  subsequent  chapters 
the  whole  plot  with  which  the  editor  of  "  Ezra  "  is  credited  to  have 
so  cunningly  contrived  at  the  expense  of  historical  accuracy  and  of 
truth,  stands  revealed.  How  clumsy  those  old  clever  Sages  must 
have  been  not  to  have  read  the  following  chapters  ere  altering  the 
preceding,  for  they  place  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  the  easy  means 
of  detecting  so  open  a  fraud.  No  such  intention  has  ever  guided 
the  old  Jewish  sages.  It  cannot  be  stated  emphatically  enough  that 
in  their  eyes  it  would  have  been  shon  of  sacrilege  to  touch  even  a 
word  of  the  Sacred  Text,  Nor  have  we  any  tradition  or  any  hint 
that  such  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made.  The  existence  of  the 
Massora  is  the  best  refutation  of  such  an  accusation.  The  men 
yrho  invented  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  to  protect  even  the 
scribe's  errors  in  the  text  would  not  deliberately  alter  it,  especially 
as  no  dogmatic  or  religious  principles  were  involved  in  (he  text, 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  thus  mutilated  by  the  old  editors.  The 
very  fragmentary  form  of  the  canonical  Ezra  proves  its  genuiaeoess. 
In  the  light  of  Sir  Henry's  investigation  many  an  obscure  passage  in 
the  canonical  Ezra  will  receive  a  new  and,  to  my  mind,  more  accu- 
rate explanation  than  has  hitherto  been  given  by  Biblical  commen- 
tators. It  may  help  also  to  explain  a  peculiarity  of  Jewish 
chronology,  accordmg  to  which  the  whole  of  the  Persian  dominion 
over  Judea  lasted  only  40  years.  At  least  130  are  simply  ignored. 
Tiie  reason  for  this  shortening  of  the  period  of  the  Persian  rule  over 
Judea  does  not  affect  the  argument,  and  will  be  treated  by  me  on 
another  occasion  in  connection  with  some  aspects  of  Oriental 
chronology.  Tne  fact  that  Josephus  uses  the  Greek  test,  is  no 
argument  whatever  for  the  superiority  of  that  text  over  the  Hebrew- 
Josephus  as  a  rule  gives  preference  to  Greek  texts,  notably  the  LXX, 
for  he  was  writing  in  Greek,  and  it  was  easier  for  him  to  use  texts 
in  that  language  instead  of  having  to  translate  them  anew.  The 
historical  results  obtained  by  Sir  Henry,  and  his  identification  of  the 
Persian  kings  mentioned  in  Esdras,  can  just  as  easily  be  applied  to 
the  Hebrew  Ezra  without  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  Esdras  over 
Ezra.  If  anything,  the  comparison  of  the  two  texts  will  strengthen 
the  belief  in  the  reliability  of  the  canonical,  so  far  as  the  tradition  of 
the  text  is  concerned.  We  have  in  the  Hebrew  the  unsophisticated 
record  as  found  by  the  first  editors  who  compiled  the  books  before 
they  were  included  in  the  canon,  whilst  Esdras  represents  a  later 
modification  and  amplification  of  the  same  text  with  new  interpola- 
tions. Esdras  is  evidently  a  fragment  of  a  larger  compilation, 
intended  probably  to  be  a  history  of  the  post-exilic  period,  and 
rearranged  for  that  purpose. 

Sir  H.  H.  Howorth's  reply :  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  reported  remarks  of  Canon  Girdlestone  and  Dr.  Ruben,  the 
latter  of  which  hardly  do  justice  to  the  interesting  point  he  so  aptly 
raised.     They  are  too  short  and  I  wish  they  had  been  longer. 

Dr.  Gaster  says  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  conceded  by 
scholars  that  of  two  readings  of  a  text,  the  more  difficult  is  to  be 
accepted  as  the  more  genuine.  This  is  new  to  me  and  astounding. 
It  seems  to  me  to  absolutely  reverse  all  the  results  of  criticism  due 
to  collation ;  the  golden  rule  in  which  is  to  find  in  the  oldest  texts, 
in  the  main,  the  purest  sources  and  best  readings.  Difficulties 
in  MSS.  and  in  texts  increase  with  the  opportunities  of  conup- 
tion  and  do  not  decrease. 
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his  attempts  to  equate  his  text  with  his  a  priori  reading  of  history 
and  chronolt^y.  The  clumsiness  of  the  interpolator  and  corrector 
is  fortunately  for  us  in  many  cases  our  great  safeguard  against 
wrong  conclusions.  Such  people  in  old  uncritical  times  always  did 
their  work  clumsily.  Dr.  Gaster  says  of  Esdras  A  that  it  is  a 
corrected,  and  a  late  and  interpolated  text.  Josephus  was  a  better 
judge  of  such  a  fact,  I  take  it,  than  Dr.  Gaster.  Hebrew  and  Greek 
were  to  him  living  languages  and  not  dead  ones,  and  in  selecting 
the  materials  for  his  great  history,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  selected 
any  text  which  was  not  deemed  the  canonical  one  in  his  time.  He 
selected  Esdras  A  and  not  the  canonical  Ezra.  Dr.  Gaster  has  not 
even  proved  that  the  canonical  Ezra  existed  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 
To  me  it  seems  quite  plain  that  if  it  had  existed,  and  if  it  had  been 
received  as  canonical,  he  would  have  used  it. 

Dr.  Gaster  trusts  to  hts  memniy  for  what  Esdras  A  has  to  say  to 
the  identification  of  Zerubbabel  and  Sanabasser.  In  communicat- 
ing his  remarks  to  a  Journal  so  esteemed  as  ours,  he  would  have 
done  better  not  to  trust  to  his  memory,  but  to  have  looked  at  his 
text,  which  I  have  studied  for  years.  If  he  had  done  so  he  would 
at  once  have  seen,  what  is  in  fact  quite  obvious  from  the  context, 
that  the  mention  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  place  referred  to  is  an  inter- 
polation, as  it  has  been  treated  by  every  serious  editor,  I  have 
explained  it  fully  and  minutely. 

Dr,  Gaster  writes  as  a  devoted  Rabbinist,  and  in  one  extra- 
ordinary sentence  recalls  to  us  the  attitude  and  the  language  of 
the  Buxtorfs  :  "  It  cannot  be  stated  emphatically  enough,"  he  says, 
"  that  in  their  eyes  "  (i.e.,  the  eyes  of  the  Jews)  "  it  would  have  been 
short  of  sacrilege  to  touch  even  a  word  of  the  Sacred  Text."  Such 
a  sentence  must  excite  wonder  in  these  days.  What  will  my  old 
friend  Dr.  Ginsburg,  who  has  spent  his  life  upon  the  Massora,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  learned  and  competent  critic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Masoretic  text  now  living,  say  to  this?  He  has  shown  in 
numberless  cases  that  the  text  has  been  so  tampered  with. 

The  reference  to  the  Massora  by  Dr.  Gaster  seems  to  me  quite 
irrelevent  The  Massora,  at  the  earliest,  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century  or  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  The  Urlext  or 
mother-manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  discussed  so  learnedly  by 
Lagarde,  and  many  others,  was  a  document  of  the  and  century. 
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The  Massora  preserved  the  text  of  the  7th  century,  no  doubt,  with 
marvellous  accuracy,  and  preserved  the  various  readings  then  extant, 
but  it  is  a  witness  to  nothing  earlier  than  that.  To  quote  the 
Massora  therefore  in  these  discussions  is  beside  the  mark.  I  am 
afraid,  in  fact,  that  Dr.  Caster  has  not  taken  his  usual  pains  in 
revising  what  were  very  hurried  remarks  made  at  the  reading  of  my 
paper,  and  to  which  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  reply.  If  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  escaped  some  pitfalls.  Dr.  Casters  two 
concluding  sentences  are  amusing  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
some  students  fancy  the  world's  opinion  is  in  the  least  affected  by 
pontifical  utterances.  Our  opinions  stated  as  obiter  dicta  are  of  no 
importance  or  value  unless  supported  by  some  evidence. 
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QUELQUES  LETTRES  ASSYRIENNES 

Essai  (Tintrepretation 

Par    a.     J.     Delattre,    SJ. 

{Suite  Vol.  XXIII,  Page  71) 

XII 

K.  83. — Harper,  202 

Kaptia   au   roi   d'Assyrie 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

Kaptia,  qui  doit  etre  iin  personnage  assez  important  k 
Babylone,  n'a  pas  prete  serment  au  roi  avec  ses  concitoyens.  Le 
roi  lui  a  envoy^  des  remonirances  h.  ce  sujet.  Kaptia  r^pond  que 
charge  d'une  mission  par  le  roi,  il  n'avait  pu  se  trouver  h.  Babylone 
au  jour  fix^  pour  les  serments.  A  la  v^rit^,  Kaptia  s'est  trouv^  k 
Nipur  et  k  Uruk  lors  de  la  prestation  du  serment  dans  les  deux 
villes,  et  il  aurait  pu  y  participer,  comme  il  semble  que  des  dd^gu^s 
du  roi  le  lui  aient  conseill^ ;  mais  il  a  jug^  devoir  preter  serment 
avec  les  anciens  de  Babylone,  devant  les  dieux  de  cette  ville.  II 
esp^rait  sans  doute  revenir  a  temps  pour  cela. 

Chose  h.  noter  pour  Tintelligence  de  la  lettre,  il  y  avait  deux  actes 
dans  la  prestation  du  serment :  on  entrait  au  serment^  et  ensuite  on 
faisait  le  serment.  Entrer  au  serment,  c'^tait  se  rendre  au  lieu 
indiqu^  et  y  assister  a  certaines  c^r^monies  pr^paratoires.  Cela 
ressort  de  deux  autres  lettres,  cities  ci-dessous  dans  les  notes. 

Recto 

1.  A-na  Sarri  M'ili-ia 

2.  (amil)  arad'ka  (Ji,)  Kap-ti-ia 

3.  lU'U  Su-lum  a-na 

4.  Sarri  bi-ili-ia  a-na  Hi 
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5.  a-di4  ia  BaMiu('ki) 

6.  Sa  Sarru  bUi-a  ii-pu-ra 

7.  ul  kir-bi-ka  un-^u 

8.  ia  iarri  bi-ili-ia 

9.  ia  (A.)  AiSur-ra-mi'im'Sarri 

10.  a-na  muh-hi-ia  ii-ia- 

11.  a-na-ku  fi  ahdni-ia 

1 2.  ki'i  ni'il'lik'ku 

1 3.  ina  mat  A-ra-U  (Jim  f)  ma-sar-ta 

14.  iMi'iu  ni'it-ta-^ar 

15.  a-da-nu  Sa  a-di-l 

16.  ia  Babiiu 

Ar^te 

17.  ul  ak'iu-du 

1 8.  ina  harrani  a-na 

Verso 

19.  pa-ni 

20.  amilu  ia  pa-ni  i-kal 

21.  UUa- 

22.  >t/-/  i-bak'ku-an-ni 

23.  ////7  Nipuru{;-ki)  ii  ina  Uruk{'ki) 

24.  /«d^  //(Wi  iidni-ka 

25.  ^  a-^i-/  ia  iarri  bi-ili-ia 

26.  a^-^a-bat  ii  a-na-ku 

27.  fl-«a  tf-^/-/  ia  iarri  bi-ili-ia 

28.  f//  ha-ma-ku'U  um-ma 

m 

29.  ^abdni  mardni-iu-nu  t7  aiidt-iii-nu 

30.  a-^/  ildni-iu-nu  a-na  /ib-bi 

3 1 .  a-di-i  ia  iarri  bi-ili-ia 

32.  li-ir-bu  u  a-na-ku 

33.  ina  ii-pir-ti  ia  iarri  bi-ili-ia 

34.  (amil)  ii-bu-iu  ki-i 

35.  il-lik-ku  a-na  lib-bi 

36.  a-d^/-/  irt  ia/r/  bi-ili-ia 

37.  ///a  Babili{-ki) 
2,%,  i-ti-ir-bu 
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au  (3)  roi  mon  maltre.  (4-6)  Concernanl  ce  que  le  roi  mon 
maitre  m'a  mande  au  sujet  du  sennent  des  Babyloniens.  (7)  N'est- 
«lle  plus  dans  ton  souvenir  la  lettre  {liltkraUment.  ie  sceau),  (8)  du 
roi  mon  maitre,  (9)  qu'  ASSur-ramitn-£arri  (lo)  m'a  apportte. 
(11)  Comme  moi  et  mes  frferes  (11)  nous  sommes  all^s  (13,  14)  faire 
la  garde  avec  lui  au  pays  d'Ara&i,  (15-17)  j'ai  manqu^  le  temps 
du  sernient  de  Babylone.  (18-21)  Sur  la  route,  les  officiers  du 
palais  vinrent  au  devant  de  moi.  (32,  23)  Quand  ils  m'eurent 
men^  \  Nipur  ei  \  Uruk,  (34-26)  je  tombai  au  milieu  de  tes  dieux,  et 
(de  la  c^remonie)  du  sennent  pr6t^  au  roi  mon  maitre.  (z5-28) 
Mais  moi  je  n'^tais  pas  portd  ^  faire  le  serment  au  roi  mon  mattre, 
disam  :  (39-32)  Que  ces  gens,  leurs  tils  et  leurs  femmes,  avec  leurs 
dieux,  entrent  au  serment  du  roi  mon  maitre ;  moi,  (33-35)  quand, 
confomienient  au  message  du  roi  men  maitre,  les  anciens  s'y 
rendront,  (35-38)  j'entrerai  au  serment  du  roi  mon  maitre  %. 
Babylone. 

Notes 

L.  s- — ^d' '«  Babilu,  le  serment  de  Babylone,  c'est-i-dire  des 
Babyloniens.     CJ.  11.  33-38. 

Nous  avons  parl^,  au  num^ro  I,  d'apr^  le  grand  prism e 
d'Assurbanipal  (I,  1-33),  du  serment  de  fiddit^  prete  ice  prince, 
suivant  I'ordre  de  son  p&re  Asarhaddon,  par  tous  les  grands  officiers 
de  I'empire.  I^  serment  etait  aussi  requis  des  Assyriens  de  certaines 
professions,  des  scribes,  des  m^decins,  des  exorcistes,  etc.  (Voir  la 
note  11.  39-33;  Cf.  Dumon,  dans  le  Journal  Asiatique,  tnars-avril 
1H97,  pp.  331,  323.)  Les  princes  dtrangers  vassaux  de  I'empire 
pretaient  aussi  le  "  serment  des  grands  dieux  ",  ou  le  "  serment  du 
pays  d'Assur ."  Violer  le  serment,  \adi,  est  une  piJriphrase  pnur  dire 
se  r^volter.  Noire  lettre  (II.  29-32)  montre  les  gens  de  Babylonie 
jiretant  en  masse,  hommes  et  femmes,  ce  serment  de  fid^lil^.  Cela 
eut  probablenient  lieu  au  commencement  d'un  rcgne,  ou  aprfes  la 
repression  d'une  de  ces  r^voltes  si  frequentes  en  Babylonie  sous  h 
domination  des  Sargoiiides. 

L.  70.— /«rt  kirbi.  Nous  avons  vu  dans  K.  824,  H.  290  (voir 
noire  n°  X),  11.  17  el  23,  I'expression  inn  Ubbi  employee  de  meme 
<lans  !c  sens  de  :  dans  /<i  pensh,  dan. 

L.  14. — Sii  ne  jieut  rcpresenter  i\^Aisui- 
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charg^   de   garder  le  pays  d'AraSi  ou    Aralim,    et    de    s'adjoindre 
Kaptia. 

L.  r8. — /»(!  harrani,  en  chemin,  c'est4-dire,  en  me  rendent  \ 
mon  poste.  La  phrase  11.  18-31  pourrait  aussi  signilier,  si  on  prenait 
ana  pani  comme  proposition  et  non  comme  locution  adverbiale : 
"  En  chemin,  je  me  portai  k  la  rencontre  des  officiers  du  palais." 
Mais  la  suite  de  la  lettre  indique  plutot  que  Kaptia  ne  tenait  pasi 
la  rencontre  et  ne  I'a  pas  cherchOe. 

L.  30. — La  lettre  K.  94,  1.  33,  traduite  au  numOro  X,  paile  des 
gens  qui  sont  en  face  du  palais,  comme  d'otficiers  par  lesquels  il  faui 
passer  pour  arrJver  au  rot.  Ici  on  les  voic  d^tachOs  pour  d'autres 
fonctions. 

L.  12. — Les  officiers  en  question  entrainent  Kaptia  i  Nipur  et  a 
Uruk,  oil  se  pr^tait  le  serment,  dans  le  but,  semble-t-il,  de  Tamener 
k  le  preter  lui-meme.  La  suite  de  la  lettre  insinue  que  Kaptia  a 
subi  une  pression  en  ce  sens. 

L.  24. — Au  milieu  de  tes  dieux,  devant  lesquels  se  pretait  le 
serment. 

L.  38. — Hama-ku,  permansif  de  hamu^  qui  exprime  une  idie 
comme  celle  ^itre  content,  avoir  du  penchant  pour  quelque  chose. 
Voir  notre  num^ro  XIH,  S.  1038  (H.  418),  note  \  la  ligne  27. 

LI.  29-32. — Nous  avons  dit,  dans  le  sommaire  de  la  lettre,  que 
I'expression  entrer  au  serment  n'dtail  pas  la  meme  chose  que  Sakanu 
ad/,  faire  le  serment.  Voici  des  passages  qui  distinguent  nettement 
les  deux  choses,  comme  I'a  fait  remarquer  M.  Dumon,  /oc.  cil.  On 
^crit  au  roi  K.  743  (Harper,  33) : 

(Ami!)  duptarn—{amil)  hart—{ami[)  ma!lma!i—(amH)  asi— 
{ami/)  da^'l  isfuri — manzas  ikal—aSib  mahazi — arak  nisanni  umu 
XVI  {kati) — ina  lib  adl  irrubu — umA  iUiari  adi  liSkunu. 

"  I.*s  scribes, — les  voyants, — les  exorcistes, — les  m^decins,— 
les  omtthomanciens, — de  service  au  palais, — habitant  la  ville, — au 
mois  de  nisan,  le  quinzi^me  jour, — entreront  au  sorment, — pour 
preter  serment  aprfes  eel  a  le  len  domain." 

(ESh  '*■,  baru.     Voir  Delitzsch,  Handw,  p.  183,  b.') 

Tablette  83-1-18,  9  (Harper,  386),  verso,  16-19  ■ 

Umu  XVIII  (kan)  ina  kal  .  .  —tm  lib  adi  li(rubu)—muiu  ia 
umu  XVII  {kan)  ina  pan  kakkabt  hiku\nu\. 

"  Le  dix-septi^me  jour,  dans  le  .  .  — que  (les  m63ecins) 
entrent  au  serment,— pour  le  preter  la  nuit  du  dix-septi^me  jour  en 
face  des  etoiles." 
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I*  30. — Les  gens  de  Nipur  et  d'Uruk  entrent  au  semient  avec 
leurs  dieux.  Le  sennent  se  pretait  done  devant  les  dieux  du  roi 
(1.  24)  et  les  dieux  de  Nipur  et  d'Uruk.  11  s'agit  des  divinit^s 
particuli&rement  honordes  par  le  roi  et  par  ces  villes,  respectivement ; 
t:ar  on  sail  que  I'Assyrie  et  la  Babylonie  honoialent  les  m^mes  dieux, 
&  part  peut-^tre  Assur,  qui  ne  semble  pas  avoir  e't£  reconnu  k 
Eabylone 

LI.  34-38. — Ces  mots  expriment  un  dessein,  r^e!  ou  suppcsd,  de 
Kaptta,  et  qu'il  prttend  n'avoir  pu  ex^cuter  (II.  15-17). 


S.  loiS — Harper,  418 

Ubar,  gouverneur  de  Babyuose,  au  roi  de  Ninive 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

Dans  la  lettre  dtudiee  au  num^ro  X  (K.  517,  H.  327),  le  chef  de 
Nipur  se  plaint  des  mauvais  proc^^  d'Ubar,  gouverneur  de  Baby- 
lone,  D'aprfes  le  chef  de  Nipur,  i  la  dale  de  sa  leltre,  presque  tous 
les  peuples  soumis  nagu&re  au  roi  de  NinJve,  ont  secou^  son  joug. 
II  fallait  que  cette  situation  fdt  bien  r^elle  pour  que  le  chef  d'une 
ville  babylonienne  os5t  s'en  prevaloir  en  ecrivant  au  roi  de  Ninive 
lui-m^me.  Dans  la  leltre  que  nous  ^tudions  ici,  Ubar  presente 
neanmoins  les  affaires  du  roi  de  Ninive  sous  un  jour  trfes  favo- 
rable :  tous  les  peuples,  seraient  contents  de  ce  monarque.  Mais 
il  faut  tenir  coropte  du  ton  adulateur  et  de  la  date  de  la  lettre 
d'Ubar.  Elle  est  ant^rieure  k  celle  du  chef  de  Nipur.  Ubar,  en 
effet,  vient  seulement  de  prendre  possession  de  sa  charge  \  Baby- 
lone  ;  il  envoie  ses  premieres  impressions.  Que  les  peuples,  bientot 
apr^s,  se  soient  soulev^  en  masse  contie  le  roi  d' Assur,  le  fait  n'a 
rien  d'^tonnant.  Samassumukin,  quelques  annees  auparavant,  avail 
entrain^  une  foute  de  nations  dans  sa  r^volte  contre  Assurbanipal. 
Entre  ces  deux  fails,  la  leitre  d'Ubar  suppose  que  la  Babylonie  a  i\& 
envahie  par  les  gens  du  pays  de  Kaldu  (situ^  au  bord  du  golfe 
Persique),  comme  elle  I'avait  d^ji  ^I^  par  eux  sous  Sargon  et  Senna- 
cherib, Ubar  semble  avoir  pris  le  gouvemement  de  Babylone 
immediatement  apits  la  retraite  des  Chaldt^ens, 

Le  sens  g^n^ral  dc  la  lettre  d'Ubar  semble  clair ;  celui  de  quelques 
expressions  est  difficile  i  pr&iser. 
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I 

A'fta  iarri  M-ili-ia 

2 

aradka  (A.)  U-baru 

3 

(amil)  ia-ku  BabiU{-ki) 

4 

(d.)  Nabu  {,  (d.)  Marduk 

5- 

a-na  iarri  Uk-ru-bu 

6 

a-du-u  umniu-us-SH 

7- 

{d)  Marduk  &  (d.)  Zar-pa-ni-tum 

8. 

a-na  balat  napi&ti 

9- 

fa  iarri  M-ili-ia  u-^al-la 

10 

11. 

a-na  Bal>ili(-ki) 
l-li-ru-bu  Babilai 
ih-ii-^i-nu-in-ni 

13- 

A  um-mu-ui-at 

14. 

iarra  t-ka-ra-ht 
Verso 

»5- 

um-ma  ia  hu-ub-tu 

16. 
17- 

fi  ial-ial  Sa  Babilu{-ki) 

18. 

a  ul-tu  Sippar  {-kf) 

19. 

a-di  kiprat  ia  nor  Mar-rat 

21. 

amil  ra-ia-ni  ia  mat  JCal-du 
iarra  i-kar-ra-bu 

21 

um-ma  ia  Babilu 

23 

u-li-ii-bi 

34 

maidti  gab-bi 

25 

a-na  pa-ni 

tf, 

Iarri  hUH-ia 

(I) 

deBa1 

Maint 

conser 

entree 
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semble  donner  comme  synonymes  habbalum,  de  la  mSme  lacioe 
que  habalu,  piller,  et  muraiiu,  qui  est  probableTnent  le  panicipe 
II,  I,  d'un  verbe  mh  (Delitzsch,  Handw.,  p.  619,  b\  C'est  i 
la  ni£me  tacine  qu'il  Taut  rattacher  notre  raiani,  plariel  de  raiu. 
II  n'y  a  pas  k  songer  k  ralu  dans  !e  sens  de  crdancier,  absolumeni 
Stranger  au  contexte;  ni  k  un  mot  nrfu  dans  le  sens  de ///i;,  et,  par  m^- 
phore,  chef.  Le  mot  qui  signifie  tete  s'ecriL  toujours  :  ri-!u  ou  ri4-lu, 
quand  il  est  exprim^  phonetiquement.  De  plus,  ce  ne  sont  pas  les 
chefs  du  pays  de  Kaldu  qui  bfnissent  le  roi ;  nous  le  d^montroos 
dans  la  note  pr&^dente.  Les  raSant  du  pays  de  Kaldu  sont  done 
tr&E  probablement  ceux  qui  out  ^t^  pillfe  par  les  Chald^ns. 

Mat  Kaldu.  l.e  pays  de  Kaldu,  est  mis  pour  les  Chald^ns, 
suivant  une  mdtaphore  fr^quemment  employee  en  assyrien  dans  des 
cas  oEi  elle  ne  le  serait  pas  dans  nos  langues.  Voir  notre  num^ro 
X(K.  517,  H.327),  11.  II,  is;  36.37- 

L.  27. — Hamft. — Voir  nuin^ro  XII,  note  k  la  ligne  28.  Le  sens 
dHrt  contfttf,  est  aussi  attach^  k  ce  verbe  dans  !a  petite  lettre  K.  lyi 
(H.  324),  adress^e  ^  la  m^re  du  roi,  qui  £tait  inqui^te,  semble-t-jl, 
pouT  la  monarque  engag^  dans  quelque  expedition:  "  M^re  du  rot, 
sois  contente  (M  hamatt),  un  messager  lai'orable  de  B61  et  de  Nabu, 
accompagne  le  roi  des  pays."  Voir  Delitzsch,  Btitr,  z.  Ass.,  t.  1, 
p.  igo,  oil  cette  lettre  est  traduite. 
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AdAR-AH-IDDIN  AU   roi    de   NlNIVE 

Ecriture  babylonienne. 

Adar-ah-iddin,  qui  ecrit  de  Babylonie  ou  de  Chaldee,  envoie  au 
roi  divers  renseignements. 

Des  agents  de  Nabu-u5allim,  un  chef  du  Bit-Dakuri,  sont  venus 
de  son  c6te,  avec  beaucoup  d'argent,  acheter  des  chevaux. — 11  a 
demands  k  Nabu-uSallim,  au  nom  du  roi,  de  lui  livrer  certains 
captifs  ;  Nabu-uSallim  ne  lui  a  pas  reconnu  cette  mission. 

Adar-ab-iddin  parle  ensuite  du  mariage  des  trois  filles  d'un 
certain  Bel-ikisa.  L'histoire  en  est  assez  claire,  malgrtf  les  lacunes 
que  pr&ente  la  tablette  au  commencement  de  cette  partie.  Bel- 
ikisa  s'est  rendti  ^  Baby'ione,  ^  Borsippa,  et  en  Bit-Dakuri,  oh  il  3 
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pris,  on  ne  voit  pas  comment  dans  I'^tat  du  texte,  de  quoi  doter  ses 
fiUes.  II  les  donne  k  tel,  tel  et  tel.  Aprfes  quoi  un  chef,  du  nom  de 
Nabu-dini-amur,  int^ress^  probablement  dans  ces  affaires  matiimo- 
niales,  fait  cadeau  k  Bel-ikisa  d'une  propri^t^  considerable,  dont  il 
s'est  empar^  contre  tout  droit 


Recto 
A-tta  iarri  bi-Ui-i  arad-ka  (A.)  Aiar-ah-iddin-na 
tulmu  a-na  iarri  bi-ili-i 
(A.)  A/ii-ia-a  .  .  .  -bit  &  {k.)  BU-it .  .  . 
{amil)  mu-tir  (i-l-mu  la  Nabuu-ial-lim 
ia  (v.)  Bit-{h.)-Da-ku-ru  koipu  ma-a-du  ina  ^ati-i&-nu 
na-iu-u-ni  i-da-bu-bu  um-ma  nt-il-mir 
sisi  ni-mah-ha-ra  Sarru  bl-Ui  iu-u  i-dt 
a-na  Hi  (amil)  um-ma-nu  (amil)  iak&ni 
a  (amil)  faidm  hal-^uu-tu  ia  (A.)  Samalibni 
!a  ina  pa-an  (A.)  Nabu-uSal-lim  ia  iarru  bi-iU  ii-pu-ra 
ki-i  ak-ba  at-iii  ul  i-man-gur-ma 
ul  i-nain-di-na  um-ma  ia  la  un-^u  iarri 
a  ia  la  (amil)  mulir  pu-tl  ul  a-nam-dan-ka 
(k.)  Bil-ihiia(-ia)  mar  (A.)  Bu-na-nu 
a-na  Babili(-kt)  &  Bar-si^-kt) 
H  (v.)  Bit-(A.)-I)a-iu-nt  ki-i  il-li-ka 

kii  ^^  u-sab-bU 

\nu\-ud-ni-i  i-(i-din 

a-na  (k.)  Bil-nasir-{iarri] 

nu  i-na-din  .... 


Verso 

21.  [la-nayH  marat-su  (7-«[(7] 

12.  mari-iu  ia  (h.)  Na-dinu  amil  tl ,  .  . 

23.  i-na  Bar-sip(-ki)  it-ta-\_din'\ 

24.  ia-lul-ti  marat-su  a-na  niari-Sii  ia  (A.)  Za-kir 

25.  (amil)  rab  ri'&ni  ia  (d.)  Nabu  it-ta-din 

26.  (v.)  Bit-(k.)-Ifu-m-ta-an-ni 

i-}.  ia  Hi  n&r  Piti  i-na  bi-rit  KAtu{-ki) 
aB.  ri  As(-ki)  na-du  I C  suluppi  tii 
339 
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K    596, — Harper,  190 

KiSIR   Al^UR   AU   ROI   DE   NiNIVE 

KisJr-ASSur  est  charge  de  distribuer  des  niaisons  b^ties  par  le 
roi.  II  a  6t6  accuse  d'avoir  donn^  k  ses  servit«urs  des  tnaisoDS 
deslin^  k  d'autres.  Kisir-ASlur  r^pond  ^  cette  accusation,  au 
moins  jusqu'k  la  tigne  27.  Au  del^  les  lacunes  du  texte  ne 
pennettent  pas  de  tenter  une  Iraduciton.  On  voit  seuletnent  qu'il 
y  est  encore  question  de  maisons ;  c'est  probablement  la  suite  du 
m6me  sujet. 

Les  lignes  z6,  27  parlenl  de  maisons  de  Dur-^rr&kin.  On  peut 
croire  que  toute  la  lettre  se  rapporte  <i  des  maisons  de  cette  capitate, 
b&tie  par  Sarrftkin  (Sargon),  et  que  la  letire  est  adress^  d  ce  prince. 
Sargon  (Annales  de  la  salle  XIV,  U.  86-S9)  peupla  sa  ville  avec  des 
captifs  de  tous  les  pays  qu'il  avait  subjugu^s,  et  un  certain  nombre 
d'Assyriens  chat^^s  de  la  surveillance  de  cette  foule  ^tiang^re.  Les 
Marbasicns,  Marhasai,  auxquels  Kisir-ASSur  assigne  des  demeuies 
(1,  24),  sont  sans  doute  de  ces  captifs.  Nous  avons  cit^  (n"  IV)  du 
m£me  Kisir-ASSur  une  lettre  (K.  623,  Harper  191)  apprenant  i  un 
roi  de  Ninive,  apparemment  Sargon,  qu'un  cyclone  a  passe  sur  Dur- 
Sarrdkin  sans  causer  aucun  dommage  aux  Edifices. 

Kecto 

1.  A-na  Sarri  M-ili-ia 

2.  arad-ka  (A.)  Ki-^ir-AHut' 

3.  lu  iul-mu  a-na  iarri  bi-ili-i 

4.  ina  ill  hitati  la  (ami/)  mu-Sar-ki-sa-a-ni 

5.  ia  sarru  bl-ili  ii-pur-an-ni  ma-a  bit&ii 

6.  ra-of-pa-a-li  ii-na  ma-a  ta-sa-la-'-an-ni 

7.  ma-a  bast  tii\ia\-ni  a-na  (ami/)  ardani-ka 

8.  iSlu  ma-fi-iii  [rf]  la  kt-i-tu 

9.  ina  pa-an  iarri  bili-i  i-da-bu-ub-u-ni 
10.  {amil)  laku  la  Sarri  bili-i  Ul-li-ka 

\\.  ia  ki-i'tu  iitu  iarri  bili-i  i-da  bu-ub-u-ni 

1 2.  bitati  an-na-ti  ia  mu-lar-ki-sa-a-ni 

13.  ii-mu-ru  !iim-ma  bilati  ra-af-pa-a-/i 

14.  li-na  lil-ti-ka  a-na  iarri  bili-i 

34* 
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1 5.  ti-^i-bi  ii-mi-i'iti  larru  bi-ili 

16.  a-na  hi-i(-li-ia  lii-ah  ma-a  a-ta-a 

1 7.  la  ki-i-tu  i-si-i-a  la-da-bu-ub 

18.  ina  Ui  bit&ti  Sa  {amil)  ard&ni  ia  (A.)  Stpi-AsSur 

19.  Sa  iarru  bi-ili  i!-pur-an-ni  tia-a  a-fa-a 

20.  bitdti-Ui-nu  ta-aS-Si  a-tta  ard&ni-ka 

J  I.  la-din  a-ki(h.)  Sipi-AHur  ana  (v.)  ^i-miri 

22.  il-lik-u-ni (a/nil)  ardani-iii  i-sii-Sii 

23.  it-taJ-ku  bit&ti-iii-nu  at-ti-ii 

24.  a-na  (amil)  Mar-ha-sa-a-a  at-ti-din 

25.  (A.)  Sipi-AiSur  am-ma-ka  (amil) pih-u-lu 

26.  lu-pi-is  (amif)  arddni-Sii  bit&ti 

Verso 

27.  ina  (v.)  DurSarrfikin 


(i)  Au  roi  mon  maitre.  (2)  Ton  serviteur  K.isir-ASSiir.  (3) 
Salut  au  roi  mon  maitre.  (4,  5)  Concemant  ce  que  le  roi  m'a  mand^ 
au  sujet  des  maisons  des  muSarkis  en  ces  termes  :   "  Les  maisons 

(5)  ont  atteint  le  falte,  et  tu  me  trompes  (?)     (7)  el  tu  donnes 

Ji  tes  serviteurs."  (S,  9)  On  a  parl^  suivant  un  complol  (?)  et  non 
en  v&itc,  devant  le  roi  mon  maltie.  (10)  Qu'un  grand  officier  du 
roi  se  rende  sur  les  lieux,  (ii)  qui  dira  la  v£rit6  au  nom  du  roi  mon 
maftre  ;  (iz,  13)  qu'il  vole  ces  maisons  des  muSarkis.  (13-15)  Si 
ces  maisons  ont  atteint  le  falte,  qu'il  reparte,  qu'il  fasse  son  rapport 
au  Toi  mon  mattrc;  (15,  16)  que  le  roi  mon  mattre  soit  shire  (?) 
pour  ma  faute.     Mais  (17)  tu  as  parl6  erron^ment  k  ma  charge. 

(18,  19)  Concemant  ce  que  le  seigneur  roi  m'a  mand^  au  sujet 
des  maisons  des  serviteurs  de  Sipi-ASSur,  en  ces  termes :  "  Done 
(ao,  3i)  tu  as  pris  leurs  maisons,  tu  les  a  donn^es  li  tes  serviteurs." 
(31-13)  Quand  §ipi-A55ur  partit  pour  ^imira,  ses  serviteurs  partirent 
avec  luL  Je  pris  leurs  maisons,  (14)  je  les  donnai  aux  Marhasiens. 
(35-37)  Que  Sipi-A£3ur  fasse  done  sa  prefecture,  ses  serviteurs 
des  maisons  \  Dur-Sairdkin. 

Notes 
L.  6. — Tasala'-anni,  tu  me  iromfies  (?) — L'id^e  de  tromperie  et  de 
trabison  semble  aussi  exprimee   par  le  mot  su-ul-li-i.   Pastes  de 
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Babylone,  furent  supprim^s  par  son  frbre  Samassumukin,  revoke 
contre  lui.  D'aprbs  cette  lettre,  cela  est  fait  ou  va  se  faire,  bien  que 
les  Babyloniens  ne  se  soient  pas  encore  ouverteraent  declares  pour 
Samassumukin,  au  moment  ou  Assurbanipal  I'^crit.  Assurbanipal 
reconnalt  que  son  frhie  a  gouvem^  k  la  satisfaction  des  Babyloniens, 
mais  il  afiirme  que  Samassumukin  en  use  ainsi  par  pure  politique. 
lis  n'en  encourraient  pas  moins  la  colore  des  dieux  en  violant  leur 
serment  de  fiddit^.  II  parle  d'abord  comme  si  les  Babyloniens  ^taient 
indbranlablement  attaches  h,  sa  cause;  il  finit  cependant  par  leur 
demander  une  prompte  r^ponse  qui  le  rassure,  et,  comme  mani- 
festation publique  de  leurs  sentiments,  le  maintien  ou  le  r^tablissement 
des  sacrifices  offerts  en  son  nom. 

D'aprbs  cette  lettre,  Samassumukin  disait  du  mal  des  Babyloniens 
k  Assurbanipal,  et  d'Assurbanipal  aux  Babyloniens,  pour  les  brouiller 
ensemble.  Assurbanipal  proteste  avec  serment  contre  les  calomnics 
dent  il  est  Tobjet ;  il  affirme,  la  main  sur  le  coeur,  qu'il  ne  croit  rien 
du  mal  qu'on  lui  a  dit  des  Babyloniens. 


1 .  A'Mt  Sarri  ana  {amU)  Babilai 

2.  sulmu^-mu)  a-a-U  lib-ba-ku-nu 

3.  lu-U'tdb-kU'ttu-ii  dib'bi  Sa  Sa-a-ri 

4.  Sa  la  ahu  a-ga-a  id-bu-bak-ku-nu-Si 

5.  gab-bu  id-dib'bu-u-ni  al-ti-mi'Sii-nu 

6.  Sa-a-ru  la  ta-ki-pa-Su  ina  lib  ASSur 

7.  (</.)  Marduk  ildni-i  at-ta-ma  ki-i 

8.  dib'bi  bi-Su-u-ti  ma-la 

9.  ina  muh-hi'ia  id-bu-bu  ina  lib-bi-i 

10.  kU'US-su-pa-ku  u  ina  pi-ia 

1 1 .  ak-bu-u  al-la  nik-lu  Su-u 

12.  it-ti-kil  um-ma  Su-mu  Sa  {amit)  Babilai 

1 3.  ra-i-ma-ni'Su  ii-ti-ia  lu-ba-iS 

14.  t2  a-nu-ku  ul  a-Sim-mi-U 

15.  ahu-ut'ku-nu  Sa  it-ti  marl 

1 6.  {fnaf)  ASSur  u  ki-din-nu-ta-ku-nu  Sa  ah^-^u-ru 

1 7.  ad'di  Hi  Sa  in-na  Su-u 

1 8.  //-//  lib-bi-ia  at-tu-nu 

19.  ap-pit'tim-ma  Sa-ra-ti-i-Su 

20.  la  ta-sim-ma-a  Su-un-ku-nu 
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<iu  tout  ses  mensonges ;  (ao-22)  vous  ne  gSterez  pas  votre  renom, 
qui  est  bon  h  mes  yeux  et  aux  yeux  de  tous  les  peuples,  (33,  24)  et 
vous  ne  vous  rcndrez  pas  coupables  aux  yeux  du  dieu.  (251  a6)  Et 
je  sais  moi,  que  les  managements  qui  sont  en  votre  faveur,  vous  les 
jugez  d^finitivement  (17)  de  cette  sorie :  "  Voild,  afin  que  (28,  29) 
nous  nous  attachjons  h  lui,  il  (Sania£-Sunn-ukin)  gouveme  k  notre 
avantage."  Ce  n'est  pas  un  avantage.  (30,  31)  II  n'est  pas  sincere, 
conune  il  le  pretend.  {31,  32)  Mais  pour  que  vous  mettiez  avec 
nion  colomniateur,  (33,  34)  il  se  montre  bienfaisant  k  voire  ^gard. 
II  induit  k  pdcher  (35)  contTe  le  serment  en  face  du  dieu.  Voilji 
(361  37)  done  que  je  vous  ai  envoy^  mon  message.  (37,  38)  Si 
vous  ne  vous  eCes  pas  souiU6s  avec  lui  dans  ces  cahales,  (39,  40)  que 
je  voie  sans  retard  r^ponse  i  ma  leltre.  {40-42)  La  portion  que  j'ai 
assignee  k  Bil,  que  cet  homme  vou^  aux  coups  de  Marduk  ne  me 
I'arrache  pas  de  la  main, 

(43)  Mois  d'Airu,  le  23*  jour,  &t\n6e  d'ASSur-dur-usur. 

{44)  SamaS-balatsu-ikbi  apporte  (la  lettre), 

Notes 

LI.  9-11.— _/r  pense  en  mon  esprit  et  je  dis  de  ma  boucht,  c'est-i 
dire,  je  dis  avec  conviction  (que  je  crois  a  votre  innocence). 

L.  15-17. — Litt^ralement :  "  Je  mets  au-dessus  de  ce  que  le  voilA 
lui " 

Le  sens  est  qu'Assurbanipal  compte  plus  sur  les  dispositions 
fratemelles  des  Babyloniens  k  regard  des  Assyricns  et  sur  leur  recon- 
naissance pour  les  bienraits  re^us.  qu'il  ne  craint  I'abus  que  Samassu- 
mukin  peut  fa  ire  de  sa  position. 

L.  16. — Kidinnuta,  protection,  garantie.  II  s'agit  de  ces  fran- 
chises de  Babylone  et  autres  villes  saintes  dont  il  est  question  dans 
les  prologues  des  inscriptions  de  Sargon. 

L.  19. — Appittim  pour  ana  pitlim.  Cette  expression  ne  me 
semble  pas  signifier  a  Vnvenir,  bientot,  comme  le  pense  M.  Delitzsch, 
mais  h  la  perfection,  tout  ^  fait. 

Le  premier  sens  est  exclu  par  ces  mots  d'une  lettre  du  roi  i  Bel- 
ibni(K.  95,  H.  288): 

Appitfi  amilii — 5a  bit  bildni-Su  ira'amu — !a  tmmaru — u  la  iiimmii 
— uztiA  !a  bilAni-iu  upatta  inna — kani  Sa  taSpura—la  uinai  tiipallu. 

"  A  la   bonne   heure  un   homme — qui  aime   la  maison  de  ses 
maitres, — qui  voit, — qui  enlend, — ouvre  les  oreilles  de  S 
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sid^re  comme  ses  fid&les  sorviteurs.  Assurbanipal  leur  fait  savoir 
qu'il  n'ajoute  pas  foi  k  leurs  m^disances,  II  leur  relourne  sans- 
I'avoir  ouverte  (voir  note  k  la  ligne  17),  une  lettre  qu'il  a  re?ue 
d'eux.  II  se  fie  au  contraire  aux  renseignements  de  ceux  avec 
lesquels  on  veut  le  brouiller.  II  considfere  ceux-ci  comme  les  vrais 
Babyloniens  ;  il  ippclle  les  autres  des  Non-Babyloniens. 

Assurbanipal  cite  deux  proverbes  assez  curieux.  D'abord  celui-ci : 
"Quand  le  chien  du  potier  va  au  four,  il  souffle  au  gr^  du  potier." 
De  meme  ceux  des  Babyloniens  qui  se  sont  livr^s  k  Samassumukin,. 
mAiisent  comme  lui.  Le  proverbe  suppose  que  les  potiers  de 
Babylone  et  de  Ninive  avaient  des  chiens  dresses  k  faire  aller  le 
soufflet  de  leurs  fours,  comme  on  en  dresse  k  tourner  la  broche  ou 
la  roue  de  la  baratte. 

Deuxi^me  proverbe :  "Une  femme  jalouse  est  dans  le  vestibule 
du  juge.  Reve !  H^las,  c'cst  son  marl  qui  juge  I"  De  meme  des 
Babyloniens  se  font  accusateurs  aupr&s  d' Assurbanipal  qui  ne  pense 
qu'i  d^fendre  les  accuses. 

Assurbanipal  semble  donner  les  premiers  mots  d'un  troisi&me 
proverbe  k  la  ligne  24.  Cettc  ligne  est  suivie  de  16  autres  dont  il 
ne  reste  presque  plus  rien. 

Recto 

A-mat  iarri 
a-tia  la  {amil)  Babilai 
iubnu(-mu)  a-a-ii 
ina  pH-ti  ia  ft  niii  iaki-in 
um-nm  kalbu  la  (ami/)  paharu 
ina  lib  utunu  ki-i  i-ru-bu 
a-na  lib  {amil)  pahari  u-nampah 
in-tia  at-tu-nii  ki-i  la  pi  ilu-ma 
ra-man-ku-nu  a-na  {amil)  Babilai 
tu-ut-ti-ra  u  dib-bi  la  dib-bi 
ia  attttnu  A  bilu-ku-nu  ti-lip-pu-Sa 
a-na  Hi  ardant-i  iak-na-iu-nu 
i-na  fU-iim-ma  ia  pi  ia-ki-in 
um-ma  zinniiti  ha-di-fti  ina  bab  bit  {amil)  daiaii 
igirrii  al-la  Sa  mutu-Sa  da-an 
diippu  Sari  1}  mi  {?)  Im-na-ii-ku-nu 
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17.  ia  taS-pu-ra-a-ni  ina  kunukki-Sa 

1 8.  ki'i  U'ti-ru  ui'ti-dil-ak'ku'nU'H 

19.  man-di't-ma  ia-(^ab-ba-a 

20.  um-ma  mi-na-a  u-tir-ra-an-na-H 

21.  ul-tu  {amil)  Babilai 

Verso 

22.  ardani-i  a  ra-im-a-ni-ia 

23.  Ht-pa-rU'U-ni  ki-i  ap-tu-u  al-ta-lim 

24.  in-na  tab-at  ina  ri-l  summati  hi-it-ti 

(i)  Parole  du  roi  (2)  aux  Non-Babyloniens.  (3)  Je  vais  bien. 
(4)  Trfes  k  propos  ce  qui  est  dans  la  bouche  des  gens:  (5)  "Le 
chien  du  potier,  (6)  quand  il  est  venu  au  four,  (7)  souffle  au  gr€  du 
potier."  (8)  Voil^  que  vous  autres,  malgre  la  parole  du  dieu,  (9, 10) 
vous  vous  mettez  au  nombre  des  Babylon iens,  et  les  choses  inquali- 
fiables  (11)  que  vous  et  votre  maitre  avez  faites,  (12)  vous  les 
imputez  \  mes  serviteurs. 

(13)  Trbs  ^  propos  ce  qui  est  dans  la  bouche  (des  gens):  (14) 
*'Une  femme  jalouse  est  k  la  porte  de  la  maison  du  juge.  (15) 
Songe  !     Malheur  que  c'est  son  man  qui  juge  ! " 

(16)  La  tablette  de  vos  vains  propos  et  de  .  . .  .,  (17,  18)  Fayant 
refus^e,  je  vous  la  renvoie  avec  ses  sceaux.  (19)  Peut-^tre  direz- 
vous  :  (20)  "  Que  nous  retourne-t-il  ?  " 

(21,  22)  Quand  les  Babyloniens  mes  serviteurs  et  mes  amis  (23) 
m'ont  dcrit,  ayant  ouvert  (leur  lettre),  je  fus  r^confort^.  (24)  Voilii 
qui  est  bien ! 

Quand  on  ^l^ve  des  pigeons,  faute 

Notes 

LI.  4,  13. — Ina  pitti^  tr^s  k  propos,  avec  justesse.  Cette  ex- 
pression a  6t^  traduite :  tout  h  coup^  prompienunt.  Notre  passage 
se  refuse  absolument  ^  admettre  ce  sens,  et  suggfere  celui  que  nous 
avons  donn^.  II  en  est  de  meme  chez  Assurbanipal,  Prisme  R", 
col.  IX,  1.  61.  Des  Arabes  qui  ont  viol^  leur  serment  et  se  sont 
revokes,  sont  vaincus  et  refoulds  dans  un  lieu  desert  ou  ils  sont 
reduits  k  manger  leurs  propres  enfants.  De  la  sorte,  les  dieux 
"  r^glferent  leur  sort,  exactement^  ina  pitti^  suivant  les  maledictions, 
autant  il  y  en  avait  d'^crites  dans  leurs  serments  *'. 
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K.  486  (Harper,  303),  le  roi  ^crit  k  sa  m^re :  "  De  la  manifcre 
que  la  m^re  du  roi  I'a  dtt,  je  I'ai  command^  moi,  exdctement  {ina 
fiitti)." — La  traduction:  "je  I'ai  command^  aussitot",  qui  a  il€ 
propose,  olfre  un  sens  raisonnable,  mais  est  incompatible  avec 
celui  de  I'napiUi  dans  les  passages  d'Assurbanipal. 

Pi,  est  exprim^  ici  par  rid^ogramme  KA,  comme  aux  II,  8  et  13. 

L.  10. — Dibbi  ia  dibbi. — Ce  passage  indique  que  dibbu,  comme 
ITifebreu  T^'^,  signifie  parole,  et  aussi  fait,  affaire.  Assurbanipal 
joue  sur  ce  double  sens. 

L.  14. — Haditi,  jalouse.     Ce  sens  est  ^tabli  au  numero  suivant. 

L.  15. — ^('rrM.  —  Brunnow,  776, — Z><iff,  en  assonance  voulue avec 

L.  16. — Nous  ne  sonimes  pas  du  tout  sOrs  de  la  transcription  et 
de  la  version  des  mots  de  cette  ligne,  ^  part  le  premier,  duppu, 
tablette,  II  est  certain  seulement  qu'elle  ajoute  ^  duppu  deux  com- 
plements qualificatirs  de  sens  d^favorable. 

Une  labletle  de  venls,  duppu  Sari,  peut  signifier  une  tablette  vide 
de  sens.  Ce  serait  le  pendant  de  I'hebreu  rm  ''TIt^^'  ^1  "'^st  pas 
impossible  non  plus  que  ^■ff .  Tid^ogramme  de  idru  vent,  ne 
soit  employ^  ici  pour  figurer  I'tiDmonyme  idru,  mensonge.  L'expres- 
sion  signiRerait  alors  tablette  de  mensonges.  ^^ff  comports  tr^s 
probablement  aussi  la  lecture  Igirtu,  lettre.  Mais  avec  le  signe  du 
pluriel,  dont  il  est  accompagn^  ici  il  faudrait  traduire  les  tableites  de 
vos  lettres,  et  il  est  manifestement  question  d'une  seule  lettre. — Mi 
pourrait  signifier /aroit  (voir  Delitzsch,  Handw.,  p.  395,  a). 

L.  17. — Kunukkiaw  kunukkani,  Venture  ideographique  avec  la 
marque  du  pluriel  — Les  cachets,  c'est-k-dire,  les  empreintes  de 
cachet  sur  I'enveloppe  d'argile.  Assurbanipal  n'ouvre  pas  la  lettre, 
dont  il  devine  le  conlenu  par  des  lettres  pr&^dentes,  ou  par  le 
discours  des  Babyloniens  charges  de  presenter  la  lettre.  Voir 
I'enveloppe  de  lettre  81-7-27-199A,  publiee  par  Harper,  383. 

L.  23. — AUalim,  pour  aitalim,  forme  I,  1,  de  Salamu. 

xvm 

K.  183.— Harper  2 

RAMAN'-SlTM-VSUIt   AU    ROI   D'AsSYKIE 

Cette  lettre  a  d'abord  ^t^  publitSe  en  transcription  alphabctique 
par  M.  Delitzsch  dans  son  Assyrisckes  IVorterbucA,  pp.  164,  165. 
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D'aprfes  ces  traductions,  Raman-Sum-usur,  dans  ce  passage  r^g^ 
d'ailleuTS  avec  beaucoup  de  soin,  revJent  d'une  fa^ontr&s  inattendue 
sur  r^tat  des  champs,  dont  il  a  parl^  au  commencement.  On  part 
de  I'idfe  que  miriiufu  ne  peut  signifier  ici  que  plantation.  Mais 
]'assyrien  possMe  une  racine  OJ^Q ,  d'oi  I'adjectif  marSit  et  !e  sub- 
stantif  maruUu,  qu'on  s'accorde  k  traduire  respectivement  sale, 
misirabU  (comme  le  latin  squalidu5),-~malheur,  calamiti.  La  m^me 
racme  a  pu  donner  le  mot  mirriiu  ou  miriiu  (comme  filiAiru,  fi^iru), 
que  pour  notre  compte  nous  trouvons  ici  avec  le  sens  fondamental 
de  sale,  determine  par  le  contexts  k  celui  de  loqueteux,  depenailli. 

Jgf  ^  *|-  {ku)  sippi,  d6signe  des  v^tements  (et  vu  le  contexte, 
des  vetements  magnifiques),  comme  I'a  soupconn^  M,  S.  Alden 
Smith,  sans  toulefois  adopter  ce  sens,  qui  lui  sembtait  exclu  par  le 
contexts  {Proceedings,  I.  X,  p.  177).  Mais  ce  sens  est  formellement 
indiqu^  V  Rawlinson,  pi.  aS,  1.  56,  c-d,  ofi  |gf  tfT  3^^-  (ku)  sipu, 
figure  dans  une  liste  de  noms  de  vetements,  en  face  de  I'^quivalent 
Hf-  ISf  y^- — (Hh  |L^T|  =  ^ub&tu,  vetement,  Brunnow,  1941).  Dans 
le  m^me  liste  se  pr^sente  aussi  le  nom  de  vStement  illuku  (11.  65, 
d,  et  67,  c),  et  la  tablette  K.  1204  (Harper,  29)  joint  ^galement 
illttku  \  notre  mot :  J£f  ^  *|«-  ia  iarri  illuku  (11.  1 2,  1 3).  l^s 
J0  ^  *y-  du  roi  sont  sans  doute  de  riches  vetements. 

Faut-tl  lire  le  mot  kustppi,  kusipu  (V,  Raw.  pi,  28),  ou  bien  sippi, 
sipu,  en  consid^rant  ^  comme  le  dfiterminatif  aphone  des  noms 
de  vfitements?  Cette  dernifere  lecture  estindiqu^e  par  la  liste  cit^e, 
oil  figure  le  mot  si-pu-u,  1.  64,  d,  immediatement  avant  illuku. 

Aprils  avoir  fait,  en  raanifere  d'exorde,  I'^loge  du  roi,  Raman-Sum- 
u^ur  en  vient  au  sujel  de  la  lettre.  11  se  declare  au  comble  de  la 
douleur,  lui  et  son  fils  Arad-Gula,  au  milieu  de  ceux  qui  se 
r^jouissent  des  bienfaits  du  roi  (31,  33)  : 

]ni  bir-tuiu-nu  ik-ki-ni  ku-ri  lib-bini  Sa-pil.  "  Au  milieu  d'eux 
notre  dme  est  souffrante,  notre  coeur  est  abattu." 

Ikki  se  pr^sente  dans  la  lettre  suivante  (1.  21)  et  forme  comme 
ici  le  pendant  de  libbi.  Au  sens  propre,  il  d^signe  probablement 
quelque  organe  regard^  comme  spteialement  sensible.  Kiiri  est  un 
adjectif  et  signifie  souffrant,  malade.  La  lelire  Sm.  1064  (H.  392) 
est  un  rapport  sur  I'etat  d'un  homme  Sa  kari  inl-Su,  "  dont  les  yeux 
sont  malades  (1.  11)". 

La  douleur  de  Raman  Sumusur  et  d' Arad-Gula  vient  de  ce  que 
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le  roi  ne  les  a  pas  compris  dans  I'invitation  faite  aux  principaux 
citoyens  de  Ninive  de  lui  presenter  leurs  fils  pour  son  service  : 
Suit  alors  ceci  (35-39) : 

(A,)  Arad-Gula 
tnar-a-a  iu-u  iS'Si-iu-nu-ma  ina  pa-an  Sarri 
bii'ia  li'Zi'iz — a-ni-nu  ina  niSi-ma 
gab'bu  lu  ha-di-a-ni  ni-ir-^ud — 
Sarra  bi-ili  ni-ik-ru-ub 

Ce  qui  signifie  d'aprbs  nous  : 

"  Qu' Arad-Gula,  mon  fils,  puisse  lui  (aussi)  se  trouver  avec  eux 
en  presence  du  roi  mon  niaitre — Nous  tressaillirions  au  milieu  de 
tous,  quelque  jaloux  qu'ils  fussent ; — nous  b^nirions  le  roi." 

Les  verbes  nir^ud  et  nikrub  n  ont  pas  le  sens  optatif  qu'on  leur 
a  donn^.  lis  ne  Font  point  par  eux-memes ;  il  faudrait  qu'on  cut : 
lu  nir^ud^  lu  nikrub,  L'exemple  que  Ton  cite,  dubitativement,  d'un 
pr^t^rit  optatif  sans  la  particule,  est  un  simple  futur  ou  un  cohortatif. 
Ce  sont  les  princes  ^gyptiens  qui  disent  au  roi  de  Kiisi  (Assurbanipal, 
Prisme  R"  I,  126) :  Mata  ahinna  nizuz^  nous  partageronsy  ou  parta- 
geons  le  pays  de  ce  cdlS-d.  Nir^d  et  nikrub  n'ont  pas  davantage  le 
sens  optatif  sous  Tinfiuence  de  lu  dont  ils  sont  s^pards  par  hadiani, 
II  faudrait  justifier  ce  sens  par  des  exemples  de  la  meme  construc- 
tion. Mais  on  n'en  apporte  aucun,  bien  que  la  phrase  optative  se 
rencontre  fr^quemment  dans  les  documents  assyriens  de  toutr 
esp^e.  II  reste,  pour  nirkud  et  nikrub^  le  sens  conditionnel,  dont  le 
contexte  s'accommode  sans  peine.  Le  preterit  est  apte  k  rexprimer, 
comme  nous  I'avons  d^montr^  k  propos  des  lettres  dtudi^es  aux 
num^ros  X  et  XL 

Lu  devant  hadiani^  est  le  lu  de  Tafiirmation  ^nergique.  Hadiani 
a  naturellement  le  meme  sens  ici  que  fyidianuti  (autre  forme  de 
pluriel)  dans  le  passage  qui  tennine  la  lettre,  et  011  il  s'applique  aux 
monies  hommes,  sans  qu'il  soit  possible  de  le  traduire  y^idx  joyeux^ 
suivant  le  sens  ordinaire  de  la  racine  fTlPI. 

"Mes  yeux  reposent  sur  le  roi,"  dit  ensuite  Raman-Sum-usur, 
(11.  39,  40).  Cela  signifie  qu'il  compte  sur  le  roi,  et  sur  le  roi  seul, 
car  il  ajoute  aussitot  que  personne  ne  Taime  assez,  parmi  ceux  qui 
approchent  du  roi,  pour  prendre  en  main  ses  int^rets.  Puisse  le  roi 
avoir  piti^  de  lui !  Et  il  insiste  sur  ce  souhait  dans  deux  autres  pro- 
positions optatives,  qui  terminent  sa  lettre  (11.  47"49)  • 
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Jna  bir-ti  niSi  gab-bu  a-na-ku  lu  la- . . 
— ha-dia-ttuH-ia  mar  lib-l>i-Su-nu 
ina  ili'ia  lu  la  i-ma-si-u-\ni\ 

"  Puiss^-je  ne  pas h  la  vue  de  tout  le  monde.- 

mes  envieux  n'obtiennent  pas  k  tnon  detriment  I'objet  des  : 
d^irs  de  leur  coeur." 

M.  Delitzsch  a  bien  vu  que  /la-di-anu-ti,  ne.  pouvait  signili 
ni  amis,  mjoyeux,  mais  en  iisant  (ce  qui  est  possible  en  soi)  /< 
nu-ti-ia,  il  about!  au  sens  un  peu  forc^  de:  meiiie  Fre7'l(r.—  - 
amertume,  de  la  racine  1*1Q  (comnie  iar,  rot,  dela  racine  Tit; 
pu  ^tre  rendu  ici  que  par  une  p^riphrase. 


Rin.  76. — Harper  358 

Raman-5uh-okur  au  roi  d'Assyrie 

Cette  lettre  a  le  mtfme  cachet  tres  special  que  celle  qui: 
venons  d'analy^er.     Elle  ^mane  sans  doute  du  rnSme  personm 

Raman-Sum-usur  remercie  le  roi,  qui  vient  de  I'appeler,  1. 
neveux  et  les  fils  de  ses  oncles  paternels,  h.  le  servir  dans  des 
tions  qui  les  mettent  en  relations  directes  avec  sa  personne.  II 
pas  question  d'un  fils  de  Ramon -Sum- usur  qui  serait  conipris  d; 
distinction  accord^e.  Ainsi  les  rcmerclments  ne  se  rapportenl 
la  gr4ce  sollicit^i;,  dans  la  lettre  dont  nous  nous  sommes  occu 
num^ro  XVIII,  pour  Arad-Gula  fils  de  Raman^um-usur.  A  1: 
de  la  lettre  que  nous  allons  essayer  d'expliquer,  Raman-Sun 
compte  pour  ses  enfants  sur  les  favcurs  futures  du  roi.  Cette 
est  done  anterieure  h.  celle  du  num^ro  XVIII. 

La  faveur  dont  Raman-Sum-usur  remercie  le  roi  semble  avi: 
pr&^d^e  d'une  disgrace  (1.  35). 

Les  lignes  38-44,  sont  inspir^e  par  cette  id^e,  d^velopp^: 
la  lettre  analys^e  au  n°  XVIII,  que  le  faveur  du  roi  peut  assurer 
et  vie  \  ceux  qui  en  sont  I'objet. 

Recto 

1.  A-na  iarri  hi-ili-ia  arad-ka  (Ji.)  R<imun-ium-u^ur 

2.  lu-u  sulmu{^-mu)  a-na  iarri  bi-ili-ia 
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3.  Aiiur  (d.)  Bilit  (d.)  Sin  {d.)  iamaS  (d.)  Raman 

4.  {d,)  Marduk  (d.)  Zar-pa-ni-tum  (d.)  Nadu  (d,)  Tas-mi-tum 

5.  (</.)  litar  ia  Ninua{'kt)  (d,)  litar  ia  (r.)  Arbail 

6.  (d^  Adar  (d.)  Adar  (d.)  Lam  (f)  (d,)  Za-az 

7.  tVdni  rabUti  ia  iami-i  ir^i-tim  u  ildni  rabiiii 

8.  a'bu'ii{mai)  ASSur{-ki)  {mat)  Akkad{'ki)  a-na  iarri  ht-ilU 

9.  a-dan-niS  a-dan-niS  lik-ru-bu 

10.  tU'Ub  lilhbi  tU'Ub  iiri  fimt  arMti 

1 1.  ii-ifi-i  H'tu-ti  fa4i'i  ia  nu-uh-Si 

1 2.  a-na  Sarri  bi-ima  li-di-nu  $umu  H  ziru 

1 3.  piru  lil-li-du  a-na  Sarri  bl-ili-i  li-ib-Su 

14.  Sur-SU'ka  li-ii-mu'hu  li-rap-pi-hi  [/]-// 

15.  ia  iarru  Ml  iarrd-ni  bi-i/i  ii-pu-ra-an-m 

1 6.  ma-a  u-ma-a  lUhba-ka  li-fi-ib-ka 

1 7.  ik-nak  (f)  pi  ah-hu-ur-ru  la  i-kar-ru 

1 8.  ia  da-ba-bi  an-ni-i  fain  ip-^i-ti 

1 9.  an-ni'ti  di-ii-^i  ia  ina  pan  (J)  iiu  amiluijyti 

20.  ma-ah-rat-u-ni  ia  iarru  bi-ili  i-pu-i/i-u-ni 

21.  a-na-ku  ah'hU'Ur  ik-ki  U'kar-ad 

•  •  • 

22.  lilhbi  u-ia-ai-€tl  a-ki  sa  abu  a-na  mart-iti 

23.  i-pu-ui'U-ni  iarru  bi'ili  a-na  {amil)  ardi-iu 

24.  i'ta-pQ-ai  iitu  bit  i-mi  i-bi-H-u-ni  {i-gas-ii-u-ni  ?) 

25.  man-nu  iarru  ia  a-ki  an-ni-i  a-na  (amil)  ardi-iif 

26.  damil^-tu  i-pu-ui-u-ni  i/  a-a-u 


Ar^te 

27.  bil  tabti  ia  a-ki  an-ni-i 

'28.  a-tia  bil  (abti-iu  ta-ab^tu 

29.  u-tir-ru-u-ni  a-ki  ha-an-ni-ma 

30,  ildni  rabdti  ia  iami-i  irsi-tim 

VliRSO 

3 1,  ia-ab-tu  di-i^-tu  a-na  li-ip  li-pi 

32.  ia  iarri  bi'ili-ia  a-du  iami-i  ir^i-tim 
33    da-ru-u-ni  li-pu^iu  a-ki  daba-bt 
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34.  an-ni'U  t&bCti  ip-U-tu  an-ni-tu  di-t^-iu 

35.  ia  Sarru  bt-ili  i-pu-uS-u-ni  aS-mu-u-ni 

36.  a-mur-u-ni  lib-bi  i-ti-ba-an-ni  Hhtal-ta 

37.  am-mar  $a  alpt  in-ti-si pa-ni-ia  ni-l^u-H 

38.  i'Sa-a-mu  ki  an-ni-ma  ina  lib  da-ru-H 

39.  ia  Sarru  bi-ili-i  Sarru  bi-ili  ip-pa-ar-Si-ma-an-ni 

40.  a-ki  Sa  iitu  Sarri  bi-ili-i  ki-na-ku-u-ni 

41.  ina  fnu-ii  iim-ti  la  mu-tu  Sarra  bi-ili  liS-pu-ka 

42.  riSiti-a  ina  libbi  ia  Sa-a-u  i-ni-Su-u-ni  a-na  a-a-Si 

43.  lu-ka-ni-h'i-u-ni  a-na  mart-a  Sarru  bi-ili  ki-i  an-ni-ma 

44.  annu  lH-kun  $arru  bi-ili  mar-mari-su-nu  lu-par-Si-im 
4$.  ia  Sarru  bi-ili  iS-pur-an  ma-a  atta  mar-ahi-ka 

46.  mar-ahi  abi-ka  up-ta-hi-ra-ku-nu  ina  pani  ta-za-sa 

47.  ki-i  ha-an-ni-ma  ASSur  a-du  kin-ni-Su  (d,)  Bil  u  (d,)  Nabu 

48.  a-du  iin-ni-iu-nu  Hani  rabiiti  Ha  iami-i  irsi-iim  adu  J^in(?)- 

ni-Su-nu 

49.  Sumu  ziru  pir^u  lib-li-du  na-na-bu  Sa  Sarri  bi-ili-i 

50.  lu-pa-hi-ru  ina  pani-h't-nu  lu-Sa-zi-zu  adi  Sami-i 

51.  irsi-iim  da-ru-u-ni  Su-nu  lu  mu-ma--ru-ii 

52.  Sa  kal  matdti  ki-i  di-iJ^  a-ki-i  (db 

53.  a-ki-i  na-si-ii  a-ki-i  sa-du-ur  a-ki-i  ku-nu 

54.  ia  iarru  bi-ili  i-pu-uS-u-ni  iarru  bi-ili 

55.  li-it.-t^  i-ti-sir  u  su  bat  tu  un-ki 

56.  a-na-ma-fari?)    ina    ku{?)-tal-lim   ina    Hi   {/t.J    Lam{f)- 

sarru-Su 

57.  (h,)  Nabu-nadin-Sum  ahi-Su  ia  Sarru  bi-ili 

58.  fi-i-mu  ii-kun-an-ni-ni 

59.  ina  gab-bi  a-hi-ia  as-si-mi 

60.  a-di  iS-ri  ianitu 

(i)  Au  roi  mon  maltre.  Ton  serviteur  Raman-§um-usur.  (2) 
Salut  au  roi  mon-ma!tre.  (3)  A§§ur,  Bilit,  Sin,  §ama§,  Kaman,  (4) 
Marduk,  Zarpanitum,  Nabu,  Tasmitum,  (5)  iStar  de  Ninua,  iStar 
d'Arbail,  (6)  Adar,  Lam  (?),  I^az,  (7)  les  grands  dieux  du  ciel  et  de  la 
terre,  et  les  grands  dieux  (8)  p^res  du  pays  d'ASSur  et  d'Akkad,  (8,  9) 
qu'ils  soient  grandement,  grandement  propices  au  roi  men  maitre. 
(10-12)  Qu'ils  donnent  bien-^tre  du  coeur,  bien-^tre  du  corps,  longs 
jours,  rassasiement  de  post^rit^,  des  ann^es  d'abondance,  au  roi  mon 
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Notes 

L,  6. — Adar  Adar^  r^p^tition  qui  est  sans  doute  Teffet  d'une  dis- 
traction.    Une  r^p^tition  semblable  se  rencontre  k  la  ligne  39. 

LI.  12,  13. — II  est  i  peine  necessaire  de  dire  que  nous  ne  nous 
flattons  pas  d'avoir  rendu  avec  sa  nuance  chacun  des  synonymes 
accumules  dans  ces  lignes,  ainsi  qu'^  la  ligne  49. 

L.  21  — Ikki,  voir  au*n°  XIX  interpretation  des  lignes  31,  32. 

L.  22. — Le  sens  donn^  d  uSaSal  nous  est  inspire  par  le  mot 
taiiltu^  plaisir,  rejouissance,  qui  a  probablement  la  meme  racine. 

L.  37. — Intisi^oMT  imtisL 

L.  38. — I-sa-a-mu  pour  iS-ta-a-mu^  forme  I,  2,  de  Samu,  rac  D^ttJ* 

L.  39. — IppaHiniy  si  ce  n'est  pas  une  expression  graphique 
inexacte  pour  iparsim^  est  une  forme  niphal  ^  sens  transitif  comme 
ippalis  =  il  regarda. 

L.  42. — RisitL     Voir  Briinnow,  9658. 

L.  44. — Annu.     Voir  Briinnow,  4530. 
L.    46. — Le   dernier    caractere   du   groupe    ^^  y»^»^   J^   est 
marqu^  comme  douteux,  mais  le  contexte  le  justifie.     Peut-^tre  au 
lieu  de  i^aniy  faut-il  lire  i-ni  (yeux),  mais  le  sens  resterait  le  m6me. 
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A  Entrance  into  side  o\  ahall. 
B  Shaft. 
CC  Ridge  of  ihehiU. 
D  Mud-brick  staircase. 
E  Rough  rock-cut  chambers. 
F  Vaulted  chamber. 
G  Roclc-cut  chambei. 
H  Ditto  leading  out  of  G. 
I  Sepulchral  chamber. 
K  Position  of  saicophagus. 
X    Position  of  wall-painting  (PI.  tl). 


PLAN  OF  THB  TOMB  OP  PA-SHBDU. 


Pnc.  St.  SOL  Afdu,  Nm.,  1901. 
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FKUCt-KUlNUS. 


NOTICES. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Socieij  become  due  on  the  jst  of  January 
each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
lequested  to  send  the  amount,  £,\  is.,  at  once  to  Messrs,  Lloyds' 
Bank,  Limited,  i6,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  SecretaTy  on  ot  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rvlands,  37, 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  37,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloousbury,  W.C,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  4,  when  the  Secretary 
is  in  attendance  to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed.  Members  are 
requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  VoL  IX  of  the  Tramaclhns. 


The  Index  to  Vol.  XXIII  will  be  sent  with  the  Proufdinas 
January  next. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE   SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL   ARCHEOLOGY. 


THIRTY-FIRST    SESSION,    1901. 


Seventh  Meeting,  nth  December,  1901. 


F.   LEGGE,   Esq. 


IN  THE  CHAIR. 


•1M^- 


The    following    Presents   were    announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.S.A.  : — Konigliche  Museen.  Abthei- 
lung  den  Aegyptischen  alterthumer.  Die  VVandgemalde,  37 
Tafeln  nebst  erklarung  von  R.  Lepsius.  Berlin,  1882. 
Folio. 

From  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.S.A. — Travels  in  Nubia.  By  the 
late  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.    Second  Edition.    4to.    London, 

I»22. 
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From  F.  Legge : — Books  on  Egypt  and  Chaldaea : — 
Vol.  V.    Assyrian  Language :   Easy   Lessons  in  Cuneiform 

loscriptioTis.     By  L.  W.  King,  M.A. 
Vols.  VL,  VIL,  VIII.    The  Book  of  the  Dead.   An  English 
translation  of  the  Theban  Recension,  with  SupplementarF 
Chapters,  Hymns,  &c.,  and  nearly  400  Vignettes  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  larger  edition  published  in  1897.    By 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  LittD. 
From  Mrs.  OfTord : — Actes  du  Premier  Congr&s  Intematioml 
des  Religions,  Paris,  1 900.  Preraifere  Partie,  Stances  G&iralts. 
Paris,  8vo.,  1901. 
From  the  Author  : — William  F.  Warren.     Babylonian  and  Pre- 
Babyloni an  Cosmology.  American  Oriental  Sodely.   Vol.  XXII. 
1901. 

The    Origin   of   the    Pentateuch.      Biblical    Worli. 

Vol.  XVIII.     1901. 


The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  in  November : — 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Gordon,  East  Dene,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Rev.  Charles   White,  A.K.C.L.,  Ladstock,   Boyne  Park,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

L.  Forrer,  Edelweiss,  Chislehurst, 


The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

The  Hon.  Miss  Plunket.    The  Chinese  Calendar,  with  some 
remarks  in  reference  to  that  of  the  Chaldeans. 


Remarks   were   added   by   Miss    Ingram,   Miss    Plunket 
Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  and  the  Chairman. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 


THE    CHINESE    CALENDAR,    WITH    SOME    REMARKS 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THAT  OF  THE  CHALDEANS. 

By  THE  Hon.  E.  M.  Plunket. 

The  Chinese  lunar  zodiac  is  divided  into  28  star  groups  named 
Siou.  Gustav  Schlegel  in  his  "  Uranographie  Chinoise"  having 
enumerated  these  28  siou— or  as  he  translates  that  term,  "  domiciles  " 
— says  :  "  La  prerai&re  chose  qui  nous  frappe  en  voyant  la  liste  des 
28  domiciles,  c'est  qu'elle  commence  par  le  domicile  Kio,  ou  la 
Vierge,  preuve  positive  que  c'etait  avec  cette  domicile  que  I'ann^ 
a  du  commencer  primitivement,"  and  further  on  he  quotes  from 
"  le  Eul-yu  .  .  .  cette  antique  dictionaire,"  as  follows :  "  L'ancien 
des  constellations,  c'est  Kio  et  Kang,  ils  sont  les  chefs  des  domiciles 
et  i  cause  de  cela  ou  les  nomme  '  l'ancien  des  constellations '  et  le 
signe  d'ancien  des  constellations  est  exactement  les  domiciles  ^ri7 
et  Kang"  Schlegel  adds :  "  Le  nom  de  ancien  des  constellations 
t^pond  exactement  <l  celui  de  '  Princeps  Signorum '  que  les  astro- 
logues  romains  donnerent  au  B^lier  ;  k  I'^poque  od  ceite  constella- 
tion ^tait  signe  de  I'^quinoxe  du  piintems  :  c'est-^-diie,  Ic  signe  qui 
annoncait  le  commencement  de  I'annde  ^tait  le  premier,  le  princeps 
signorum,  l'ancien,  le  chef  des  constellations.  Mais  les  dtoiles  de 
la  Viei^e  portent  encore  d'autres  noms  qui  tous  ont  rapport  au  fait 
astronomique  que  I'asterism  Kio  ouvrait  I'ann^e,  Le  Sing-king : 
les  nomme  les  chefs  des  quatre  regions,  les  legions  celestes,  Biles 
prisident  aux  mitamorjihoses  de  la  creation  :  elles  sont  Iraversees  far 
tieliptigue  et  les  sept  darih  (7  planets')  eommencent  leurs  revolutions 
tar  elles." 

The  words  from  the  Sing-king  which  I  have  marked  in  italics — 
giving  as  they  do  the  opinions  held  by  ancient  Chinese  writers 
respecting  the  first  divisions  of  their  lunar  zodiac^may  remind  us 
of  the  opinions  held  by  Indian  astronomers  as  to  their  first  division 
of  the  zodiac. 

In  Whitney's  comments  on  the  Suria  Sidhaudta  he  observes : — 
"  The  initial  point  of  the  fixed  Hindu  sphere,  from  which  longitudes 
are  reckoned,  and  at  which  the  planetary  motions  are  held  by  alt 
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schools  of  Hindu  astronomy  to  have  commenced  at  the  creation^  is  the 
end  of  the  asterism  Revati,  or  the  beginning  of  Ashwini." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  of  these  two  traditions  concerning  the 
initial  point  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Hindu  ecliptic  series  of  con- 
stellations, without  suspecting  some  underlying  cause  common  to 
both  traditions. 

The  Chinese  and  Hindu  initial  points  are  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other  on  the  ecliptic.  Caletidrically  speaking,  such  opposite 
points  may  be  taken  to  mark  the  same  season  and  the  same  month 
— as  for  instance — in  the  old  Accadian  calendar  the  month  names 
referred  to  the  stars  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  The  month  of 
the  right-making  sacrifice  corresponded  to  the  month  during  which 
the  sun  was  in  conjunction  with  the  sacrificial  Ram.  This  sanae 
month  counted  (theoretically)  from  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  end 
of  Revati  and  beginning  of  Ashwini — the  initial  p>oint  of  the  Indian 
zodiac — is  in  India  called,  after  the  star  group  in  opposition^  Chaitia. 

Spica  (a  Virginis)  is  the  chief  star  of  the  Nackshattra  Chaitra, 
and  Spica  also  is  the  chief  star  of  the  Chinese  siou  Kio^  'M'asterism," 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  above  recorded,  "  ouvrait  Pannee," 
and  which  (together  with  the  neighbouring  "  siou  Kang)^  pr&ident 
aux  metamorphoses  de  la  creation,"  "  sont  travers^e  par  T^cliptique, 
et  les  sept  clart^s  commencent  leurs  revolutions  par  elles." 

To  any  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese  calendar,  or  rather 
to  any  interested  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  the  question  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  point  and  for  the  equal  honour 
in  which  it  was  held  (as  we  have  seen)  by  the  Accadian,  the  Hindu, 
and  the  Chinese  nations^  is  a  question  worthy  of  close  attention. 

In  former  Papers  contributed  to  these  Proceedings^  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  many  indications  in  ancient  cuneiform  and  Indian 
literature,  which  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  about  6000  B.C., 
in  some  part  of  Asia  and  in  a  latitude  probably  as  far  north  as 
45  degrees,  a  calendar  was  instituted  by  "  some  ancient  race  ol 
men,"  that  this  calendar  dealt  with  a  year  beginning  at  the  season  of 
the  Winter  Solstice^  and  that  the  stars  which  at  that  date  were 
chosen  to  mark  the  solsticial  year  were  those  in  the  first  degrees  of 
the  constellation  Aries  in  conjunction  with — and  the  bright  star 
Spica  in  opposition  to — the  sun.  I  suggested  that  the  Accadians 
and  later  Babylonians,  as  also  the  Aryans  of  India,  continued  to 
follow  as  star-marks  for  their  years  the  constellations  chosen  by  the 
institutors  of  this  ancient  calendar,  and  that  therefore  in  the  course 
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Rome  in  Casar's  time,  but  the  length  of  the  year  estimated  by 
them  was  twelve  minutes  greater  than  that  arrived  at  by  the 
istronomeis  of  Gregory's  later  date. 

To  find,  as  we  do,  in  the  far  east  of  Asia  a  people  counting  the 
length  of  their  luni-solar  year  with  the  same  accurate  exactness  as 
that  only  attained  to  as  late  as  1583  a.d.  in  Europe,  might  well 
cause  us  surprise,  were  it  not  that  history  furnishes  us  with  an  easy 
explanation  of  this  exact  identity  of  Chinese  and  European 
calendrical  calculations,  by  leaching  us  that  the  calendar  by  which 
the  Chinese  now  count  their  years,  and  by  which  they  have  counted 
them  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  was  really  compiled  at  Peking 
by  Roman  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  the  Gregorian  methods  were  well 
known,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  the  study  of  these  methods  must 
have  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty  added  to  their  intrinsic  utility 
.    and  scientific  interest 

Two  learned  Jesuit  Fathers  obtained  in  the  lyih  century  great 
influence  at  the  Chinese  Court  In  1600  a.d.,  Matteo  Rimi  "was 
allowed  with  his  companions  to  settle  at  Peking,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  teaching  mathematics  and  other  sciences," 

In  1610,  Johann  Adam  von  Schall,  another  learned  Jesuit 
Father,  "  was  selected  in  consequence  of  his  great  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  to  form  one  of  a  mission  to  China, 
and  vras  "  ultimately  invited  by  the  Imperial  Court  at  Peking,  where 
ht  was  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  the  calendar  xaA  the  direction 
of  the  public  mathematical  school. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  we  read  that  "  according 
to  the  Chinese  work,  Wan-nian-shu  (or  ten  thousand-year  calendar), 
in  which  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  calendar  from  1614  a.d.  until 
193 1  A.D.  are  calculated  by  the  Astronomical  Board  at  Peking,  the 
earliest  date  of  the  Chinese  New  Year's  Day  is  January  2ist,  and 
the  latest  February  20th."  When  we  read  this  and  remember  that 
Johann  Adam  von  Schall  was  in  1624  in  charge  of  the  compilation 
of  the  calendar  at  Peking,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  to  find  "the 
elements  of  the  Chinese  calendar"  calculated  in  advance  for  379 
tropical,  that  is  Gregorian  years.  Indeed  the  influence  of  the 
European  ecclesiastic  in  these  calculations  is  clearly  to  be  recognised 
in  their  very  form,  for  we  are  easily  reminded  by  it  of  the  "Table  to 
find  Easter  from  the  present  time  to — such  and  such  a  year — a.d. 
inclusive,"  prefixed  to  our  English  books  of  common  prayer.  And 
we  may  be  templed  to  smile  when  we  see  the  jealously  conservative 
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and  that  of  the  winter  solstice  far  distant  from  it — that  this  historian 
made  what  he  may  well  have  considered  a  necessary  correction  in 
the  record  with  which  he  was  dealing,  and  substituted  the  **  first  day 
of  spring"  for  the  "mid-winter  season.''  Nor  need  we  much 
blame  him  for  making  such  a  correction,  when  we  find  ourselves 
driven  by  stress  of  modem  enlightenment  to  correct  his  correction 
and  to  read  mid-winter  where  he  has  written  beginning  of  spring. 

Let  us  now  read  with  due  corrections,  between  square  brackets, 
the  record  of  Tchuen  Hio's  reformation  of  the  calendar  as  given  in 
the  Grande  Histaire  de  la  Chine. 

"Tchuen  Hio  .  . .  profitant  de  la  paix  dont  jouissait  Tempire, 
transf(fra  sa  cour  i  Kao-yang.  Ce  fut  dans  cette  ville,  que  toujours 
passion^  pour  la  connaissance  des  astres,  il  dtablit  une  esp^e 
d'Acad^mie,  compos^^  des  lettr^s  les  plus  habiles  en  cette  science. 
On  recueillit  toutes  les  observations  anciennes,  qu'on  compara  avec 
les  modernes,  et  on  poussa  TAstronomie  k  un  degr^  de  perfection 
surprenant.  Les  regies  sdres  qu'ils  ^tablirent  pour  supputer  les 
mouvements  du  soleil  et  de  la  lune,  des  planbtes,  et  des  ^toiles 
fixes,  aquirent  k  Tchuen  Hio  le  titre  glorieux  de  fondateur  de  la 
vraie  Astronomie.  C'est  une  perte  que  ces  regies  ne  soient  pas 
venues  jusqu'  k  nous. 

"  Apr^s  plusieurs  ann^es  de  travail,  Tchuen  Hio  d^termina  qu'i 
Tavenir  Tann^e  ccmmencerait  k  la  lune  la  plus  proche  du  premier 
jour  du  printems  [proche  du  Solstice  d'hiver]  qui  vient  vers  le  15* 
du  Verseau;  [vers  le  Siou  Hiu]  et  comme  il  savait  par  le  calcul 
qu'il  en  avait  fait,  que  dans  une  des  annees  de  son  r^gne  les 
plan^tes  devaient  se  joindre  dans  la  constellation  Xe  (constellation 
qui  occupe  1 7°  dans  le  ciel,  et  dont  le  millieu  est  vers  le  6'  des 
Poissons)  il  choisit  cette  ann^l^  pour  la  premiere  de  son  calendrier, 
d'autant  plus  que  cette  m6me  ann^e  le  soleil  et  la  lune  se  trou- 
vaient  en  conjonction,  le  premier  jour  du  printems  [le  jour  du 
Solstice  d^hiver]." 

It  may  of  course  be  objected  to  the  proposed  correction  of  the 
season  in  this  passage  as  follows  :  granting  that  either  the  star  mark 
Hiu  or  the  spring  season  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  Tchoeu  Hio, 
must  have  been  erroneously  recorded  in  the  Grande  Histoire^  the 
probabilities  are  equal  as  to  which  element  in  the  statement  is  or  is 
not  true.  Tchuen  Hio  may  have  chosen  the  moon  nearest  to  the 
first  day  of  spring,  and  may  have  named  some  constellation  other 
than  Hiu  near  to  which  this  first  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
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which  the  Chinese  were  for  the  future  to  count  their  years  from  the 
solstice^  and  from  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  dose  to  the  star 
group  Hiu.  But  we  also  know  that  the  following  of  these  sure  rules 
was  an  impossibility.  Either  the  season  or  the  star  mark  must  in 
the  long  course  of  ages  have  been  abandoned.  The  Chinese,  as 
we  leam  from  their  history,  under  various  dynasties,  attempted,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  count  their  years  from  the  new  moon  nearest 
to  the  winter  solstice :  but  for  the  most  part,  as  I  would  suggest, 
they  followed  the  star  mark  and  not  the  season  appointed  for  the 
beginning  of  the  year  by  Tchuen  Hio.  And  thus  following  the  star 
mark,  the  beginning  of  their  year  imperceptibly  receded  from  the 
Solstice,  and  approached  the  Spring  equinox  so  that  in  1600  a.D.  the 
Jesuit  fathers  found  the  year  still  beginning  at  the  new  moon  "veis 
le  Siou  Hiu,"  and  hence  at  the  season  midway  between  solstice  and 
equinox. 

In  a  former  Paper  contributed  to  these  Proctedings,*  I  suggested 
that  in  the  inscription  engraved  on  Gudea's  diorite  statue  we  had 
evidence  of  a  reform  of  the  already  existing  Accadian  calendar — in 
use  from  a  date  much  earlier  than  Gudea's  in  the  neighbourii^ 
Babylonian  kingdom. 

Gudea's  date  is  placed  by  scholars  at  about  3800  B.C  — not  much 
earlier  than  at  that  claimed  in  the  Chinese  History  for  Tchuen  Hio. 

Much  honour  is  given  by  this  priestly  ruler  of  Lagash  "to 
Ningirsu,  and  to  the  goddess  Bau,  his  beloved  consort,"  and  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  inscription  run  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  day  of  the  b^inning  of  the  year,  the  day  of  the 
festival  of  Bau,  on  which  offerings  were  made:  one  calf,  one  fat 
sheep,  two  rams,  seven  pat  of  dates,  seven  sai  of  cream,  seven 
palm  buds. 

"Such  were  the  offerings  made  to  the  goddess  Bau  in  the 
ancient  temple  on  that  day." 

The  generally  received  opinion  as  to  Ningirsu  (Ninip)  is,  that  be 
was  the  god  of  the  "  southern  sun "  j  and,  as  I  contended  in  my 
Paper,  the  southern  sun,  if  we  think  of  the  sun  in  its  yearly,  not 
merely  in  its  daily  course,  may  fitly  represent  the  sun  of  the  winter 
solstice,  while  ihe  goddess  Bau  =  Gula  is  ihe  goddess  by  whose  very 
name  the  constellation  Aquarius,  as  we  may  assume,  was  designated 
in  the  Accadian  astrological  texts. 

If  from  Gudea's  inscription  concerning  the  new  year's  festival  a 
•  February,  1896. 
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reform  in  the  calendar  of  Lagash  may  be  inferred,  by  whict 
beginning  of  the  year  had  been  transferred  from  the  stars  of  i 
to  those  of  Aquarius,  we  should  find  that  the  Lagash  inscription, 
"  the  great  history  of  China,"  tell  us  the  same  story — the  La 
inscription  supplementing  the  Chinese  history  in  this  impoi 
point — that  whereas  the  account  of  Tchuen  Hio's  reform  has  1 
manifestly  more  or  less  garbled  in  its  long  descent  through  hu 
hands  :  that  of  Gudea's  new  year's  festival  is  contemporaneous, 
an  utterly  untampered-with  account.  It  is  also  of  some  momer 
note  one  curious  point  of  resemblance  in  the  idea  connected 
the  stars  of  Aquarius,  by  the  astronomers  of  countries  so  far  dis 
from  each  other  as  China  and  Mesopotamia.  Hiu,  as  we  1 
learnt,  may  be  translated  as  "Vacuum,"  and  the  name  of 
goddess  Bau  or  Bahu  bears  very  much  the  same  signification. 

If  we  now  accept  Tchuen  Hio's  reformation  as  a  re-adjustr 
of  a  previously-existing  sidereal  and  originally  solsticial  calendar 
are  at  once  given  the  clue  to  the  two  so  similar  Hindu  and  Chii 
traditions  quoted  above,  concerning  the  initial  point  of  their  h 
zodiacs  :  and  we  shall  recognize  that  AT/V?— containing  the  star  S; 
— in  opposition  to^  and  the  first  degrees  of  Ashwini,  in  conjunc 
withy  the  sun,  obtained  the  posts  of  leaders  of  the  lunar  series  foi 
same  reason — namely,  that  they  marked  the  beginning  of  the  yea% 
the  winter  solstice  6000  B.C. 

To  this  same  cause  I  have  here,  and  elsewhere,  attributed 
fact  that  in  the  Accadian  calendar  the  stars  of  Aries  held  the  s£ 
position,  and  marked  the  first  month  of  the  year,  as  the  montl 
the  "  right-making  sacrifice." 

In  thus  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  calendars  ot  the  anci 
nations  of  the  East,  in  observing  the  identity  of  their  earl 
astronomical  traditions,  and  noting  the  curious  points  of  cont 
and  divergence  in  their  later  scientific  and  mythological  ideas, 
impression  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us  more  and  more  definiti 
that  before  the  races  of  mankind  were  "scattered  abroad  uj 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,"  their  ancestors  were  capable  of  gr 
scientific  achievements,  and  possessed  in  common  high  intellect 
aspirations. 

We  in  these  later  days,  so  picturing  to  ourselves  the  past,  n 
be  freshly  struck  by  the  words  of  the  ancient  history,  which  1 
us  of  the  time  when  "the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
one  speech." 
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SOME  EGYPTIAN  WEIGHTS  IN  PROF.  PETRIE'S 
COLLECTION. 

By  a.  E.  Weicali- 

Having  lately  been  engaged  in  weighing,  classirying,  and 
sketching  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Egyptian  weights  at 
the  Edwards'  Library,  University  College,  I  have  been  asked 
by  Prof.  Petrie  to  publish  this  account,  which  has  been  written 
with  his  assistance  throughout  Mr.  Petrie's  collection  of  weights 
is  far  and  away  the  most  important  and  extensive  in  the  world; 
and  in  selecting  a  number  for  publication  in  this  article,  I  leave 
untouched  a  vast  quantity  of  all  standards  and  forms,  some  of 
which  are  unpublished,  while  others  have  been  figured  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  yearly  Memoirs — especially  in  "  Illahun."  Were  it 
not  for  these  Memoirs,  the  literature  on  the  subject  would  be  almost 
nil ;  for  besides  two  valuable  articles  on  the  weights  and  measures  by 
Mr.  LI.  Griffith  which  appeared  in  these  Proceeding^!,  June,  1892, 
and  May,  1893,  and  Mr.  Petrie's  own  article  in  the  Eruye/opadia 
Britannim,  nothing  of  much  importance  has  been  written  on  Egyp- 
tian weights.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising,  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  engrossing  interest,  not  only  in  that  through  it  the  old  Egyptian 
transactions  are  able  to  be  appreciated  and  understood  by  us,  but 
also  because  we  see  in  it  the  origin  of  the  later  systems  of  weights. 

Before  discussing  the  weights  it  will  be  well  to  spe^k  of  the 
systems  into  which  they  divide  themselves.  The  most  common 
standard  in  Egypt  was  that  of  the  d  ,  Kedet,  or  Kat,  as  it  was 
formerly  called.  Its  weight  ranged  from  about  136  to  156  grains, 
according  to  the  local  basis ;  and  at  ten  times  its  value  stood  the 
i*"^  Deben — formerly  called  uien.  As  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
standards,  the  half  or  double  unit  was  very  common,  while  in  one 
instance— No.  7023 — we  have  an  eighth  of  a  four-kedel  unit.  The 
Kedet  system  is,  generally  speaking,  only  known  to  date  from  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  There  is  one  weight,  however — No.  7005 — 
perhaps  to  be  valued  as  25  kedets,  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
King  Zer, 
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Probably  the  oldest  system  is  the  Gold  standard,  of  which  this 
collection  has  a  wonderful  number.  This  unit  was  probably  known 
in  prehistoric  times,  and  an  undoubted  gold  weight  of  Dynasty  O  is 
recorded  in  this  account,  while  many  date  from  the  Xllth  dynasty, 
or  earlier.  As  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  case  in  most  systems,  the 
gold  weights  can  often  be  told  by  their  forms.  They  are  usually 
square  or  oblong — generally  the  latter,  and  often  have  slightly 
domed  tops  and  rounded  edges.     In  most  cases  they  are  inscribed, 

the  numeral  being  sometimes  preceded  by  f5iir\.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  of  formation  are  an  almond  shaped  weight  from  the 
tomb  of  King  Zer  (No.  7046),  and  three  weights  of  small  values, 
Nos.  7047,  7049,  and  7050,  two  of  which  were  not  found  in  Egypt. 
The  gold  units  may  be  anything  between  190  and  215  grains, 
though  from  the  fact  that  this  weight  of  Dynasty  O  reaches  218, 
it  seems  that  the  earlier  standard  was  a  trifle  higher.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  combinations  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  shekel 
standard  with  the  gold  weights.  No.  7034  was  originally  30  shekels 
in  value,  but  was  adapted  to  the  other  standard  as  "  9  "  gold  units. 

No.  7037  was  at  first  '       '  "ten  gold"  (as  a  matter  of  fact  ten 

half  units  of  100*26  grains),  but  later  became  eight  Assyrian  shekels. 
And  again  No.  7033  was  no  doubt  once  a  Babylonian  half  mina,  i>., 

30  shekels,  but  is  inscribed      111  "  19  "  gold. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Assyrian  shekel  is  also  one  of  the 
early  systems.  Its  value  varies  from  117  to  132  grains;  and  next 
to  the  kedet  it  is  the  most  commonly  found  in  Egypt.  It  must  be 
noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  scarab  formation,  of  which  there  are 
three  specimens  in  this  standard,  is  a  little  doubtful.  Though  these 
specimens  weigh  correctly,  they  may  be  only  ornaments  or  amulets, 
like  other  scarabs.  Another  standard,  the  Attic  drachma,  was  in 
full  use  in  Egypt  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  and  continued  till  a  very 
late  date  with  these,  and  in  Greece.  It  weighed  128  to  138  grains, 
and  overlapped  the  Assyrian  shekels  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Egyptian  kedets  on  the  other,  being  usually  distinguished  from  these 
by  its  multiples.  The  ^ginetan  drachma  basis — 93  to  100  grain 
units — which  also  had  a  long  existence,  was  the  later  form  of  the 
gold  standard. 

The  Phoenician  shekel  system  was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the 
IVth  dynasty,  as  may  be  seen  from  No.  7076.     It  was  probably 
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derived  from  the  Assyrian  shekel,  and  had  a  value  of  208  to  236 
grains.  Lastly,  the  Persian  siglos  weights  must  be  mentioned. 
Only  few  of  these  are  known  in  Egypt,  and  all  range  between  84 
and  88  grains.  Beginning  in  early  Persian  history,  and  introduced 
into  Egypt  during  the  Persian  dynasties,  they  were  still  in  use  in 
Roman  Gaul.  In  form  they  are  often  peculiar,  and  only  one 
inscribed  specimen  is  known  (No.  7087),  which,  by  the  way,  shows 
a^Ewr-siglos  unit. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  form  goes  for  almost  nothing  in 
the  classification  of  the  weights.  The  common  types — shaped  as 
Nos.  7006,  7010,  7016,  7035,  7038,  etc — ^are  found  in  all  systems  ; 
and  the  ornamental  forms  are  not  much  more  restricted.  In  the 
animal  formations  the  Phoenician  standard  can  claim  one  of  the 
only  two  known  frog  types,  and  the  solitary  hedgehog.  The  lion 
and  bull  formations,  however,  are  common  to  several  standards. 
The  duck,  too,  was  represented  in  weights  of  all  systems.  This 
form,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  was  the  origin  of  the  blunted 

end  type  (^  common  in  Egypt.  The  Attic  standard  was  par- 
ticularly fertile  in  the  production  of  animal  types,  a  unique  bear's 
head  and  a  gazelle  being  among  the  specimens. 

With  regard  to  the  dating  of  the  weights  little  can  be  proved. 
Those  coming  from  Kahun  are  generally  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  and 
those  from  Gurob  are  of  the  XVII Itb.  Quft,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  inhabited  town  during  so  many  dynasties,  that  the  numerous 
weights  found  there  cannot  be  dated.  Now  and  then  one  is  able 
to  assign  a  dynasty  to  a  weight  by  the  aid  of  its  inscription,  but  this 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  following  list  the  weights  are  classified  according  to  their 
standards,  and  are  almost  without  exception  illustrated  in  the  plates. 
The  references  are  as  follows: — P.L  stands  for  Prof.  Petrie's 
"Illahun,  Kahun,  and  Gurob";  P.A.  for  his  "Tell  el-Amarna"; 
and  P.N.B.  for  his  "  Naqada  and  Ballas." 


The  Egyptian  Kedet^  or  Kat  Standard.    (Plates  I,  II.) 

4916.  Large,  oblong  limestone,  inscribed  ^^gTl  "30."      It  comes 

from  Kahun,  and  weighs  at  present  22,235  gi^ins,  and 
originally  about  22,860.  Taking  the  unit  as  762,  its  value 
is  30  half  debens,  1.^.,  150  kedets.     P.I.  14. 
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7009.  Bronie,  similar  object.     It  weighs  i,547'5,  or  originally  1507 

grains,  and  is  thus  also  onedeben,  or  10  kedets  of  1507 
grains.     (See  7003.) 

7010.  Syenite,   domed,   inscribed  \\\\\\\\\    "9."    It  weighs  1,312 

grains,  and  is  thus  nine  kedets  (miit  146*88). 

7011.  Bronze,  almond  shaped,  octagonal,  with  handle,  round  which 

a  band  has  been  twisted  to  bring  up  the  weight  to  the 
correct  standard,  which  is  five  kedets.  It  now  weighs 
749'8  grains,  but  as  it  has  gained  some  45,  the  unit  stands 
at  i4i'i6.  It  was  purchased  at  Cairo  in  1885. 
7013.  Bronze,  double  almond  shape;  weight  anciently,  770,  now 
77>'5  grains,  and,  taking  the  unit  as  154,  the  value  works 
out  to  five  kedets. 

7013.  Copper,  cone  shaped ;  from  Kamak  (1890).     It  weighs  723*7, 

or  originally  760  grains,  /.<.,  5  kedets  of  153  grains. 

7014.  Limestone,  inscribed  ||||.    The  weight,  571  grains,  anciently 

5725,  shows  it  to  have  been  four  kedets,  with  a  unit  of 
14312. 

7015.  Almond  shaped,  lead,  inscribed  |||.     It  comes  from  Gurob, 

and  weighs  415*6,  or  originally  about  430  grains.    It  is 
thus  three  kedets  of  140  grains. 

7016.  Haematite,  almond  shaped,  inscribed  with  a  cross.     It  comes 

from  Tartus,  and  weighs  395-5  grains,  i.e.,  (3  x  147*75)  **" 
kedets,  or  rather  one  double  kedet 

7017.  Bronie  lion,  couchant,  weighing  312  grains.     It  is  a  douhlt 

kedet  of  156  x  3  grains.     (For  form  see  7073,  7083.) 

7018.  Small    bronze   bull's   head,    filled   with  lead;    from   Gurob. 

Weight  304'9  grains,  or  originally  307,  i.e„  a  double  kedet 
of  153-5  ^  *  "1''-     ''■A-  31. 

7019.  Slate  stone,  very  neat  workmanship,  inscribed  ^^  =  "  ^ " 

in  red  paint.     It  weighs  139*3  gi^>nS)  '-'1  half  a  eUmbk 

kedet,  and  comes  from  Quft. 
7030.  Basalt,  inscribed  -2^  "\"    Weight,  156  grains,  i.e.,  half  a 

dmtblt  kedet, 
7021.  Bronze  head,  or  actor's  mask.     Very  rough  work.     Its  value 

is  one  kedet  (14S  grains). 
7032.  Serpentine,  cone-shaped,  with  hole  drilled  through  the  upper 

portion.     It  weighs  70-7  grains,  and  is  thus  a  half  of  a  kedet 

in  value. 
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gold  "  gives  a  onit  of  ioo'26,  that  is  ten  half  200*52  units. 
This  object  was  found  in  the  Hu  tomb,  Y.  45S ;  and 
belongs  to  the  £g>i>t  Exploiation  Fund* 

7038.  Limestone,  inscribed  ||  "2."     The  weight  is  841*9  grains, 

and  the  value  therefore  two  double  210*47  units.  It  conies 
from  Quft. 

7039.  Basalt,  inscribed  on  three  sides  ||  '*2.''     It  weighs  416*3 

grains,  and  is  thus  two  208*15  grain  units. 


7040.  Steatite,  inscribed     o    .     It  weighs  419  grains,  giving  a  unit 

of  209*5  ^  2. 

7041.  Limestone,  inscribed  ,^| .     It  weighs  428*4  grains,  />.,  a  unit 

of  214*2  X  2. 

7042.  Steatite,  inscribed     o      "3."    The  weight  is  322*8  grains, 

and  it  is  three  half  21^*2  grain  units  in  value. 

7043.  Coarse  sandstone,  from  the  tomb  of  King  Sma,  Dynasty  O, 

weighing  437*2  grains.  It  is  thus  a  double  gold  unit  of 
2x8*6  X  2  grains. 

7044.  Grey  steatite,  inscribed  '  o      "  i "  gold.     It  weighs  194*7, 

and  comes  from  Quft. 

7045.  Alabaster,  inscribed  °  **  i."    It  comes  from  Defenneh,  and 

weighs  201  grains.  As  it  is  sand  worn,  like  many  of  the 
objects  from  Defenneh,  it  perhaps  weighed  anciently  206 
grains. 

7046.  Malachite,  almond  shaped;    from  the  tomb  of  King  Zer. 

It  weighs  205*6,  but  has  lost  sufficient  to  bring  its  original 
-    weight  up  to  210,  i.e.,  one  gold  unit. 

7047.  Haematite,  pierced  with  a  hole  through  which  a  ring  of  bronze 

wire  is  inserted.  It  is  inscribed  |,  and  weighs  199*4  grains, 
/>.,  one  gold  unit.     It  comes  from  Tyre  (1882). 

7048.  Black  steatite,   inscribed  »  o"   **  J  gold."     It  weighs   96*7 

grains,  which  gives  a  unit  of  193*4.  It  was  obtained  at 
Quft. 

7049.  Hard  brown  limestone;  from  Smyrna  (1884).     Its  weight  is 

50*1  grains ;  and  it  is  thus  one  quarter  of  a  gold  unit 

7050.  Copj)er  ring ;   from  Thebes.     It  weighs  49*6,  or  originally 

50*1  grains  also,  /.^.,  one  quarter  of  a  gold  unit 
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In  Plate  IV  an  illustration  is  given  of  a  set  of  gold  dust 
measures  found  at  Naqada,  and  described  in  Mr.  Petrie's 
Memoir — P.N.B,  67 — where  only  an  outline  drawing  is 
published  of  them.  Each  of  the  cups  has  double  the 
capacity  of  the  next  smaller,  and  they  are  arranged  on  the 
deben  system  from  \  to  y|,.  The  izSth  part  of  a  deben, 
be  it  noted,  is  the  Ethiopian  pek.  The  set  is  probably  of 
the  XVIlIth  dynasty. 


The  AssvRiAN  Shekel  Standard.     (Plates  IV,  V.)  . 

7051.  Large  syenite  weight,  oblong,  rounded  corners.     The  inscrip- 

tion is  very  badly  engraved,  but  Prof.  Peirie  has  suggested 
the  reading  j'^^^i^llo  D- "^  "Ten  iron,"  about  which 
there  is  little  doubt.  It  weighs  37,900  grains,  working  out 
as  300  Assyrian  shekels  of  i26'3  grains,  and  implying  a 
maneh  of  30  shekels. 

7052.  Hsmatite  duck  form ;  from  Sparta  (1893).     It  weighs  3,580 

grains,  and  is  20  Assyrian  shekek  in  value.     Unit,  139. 

7053.  Basalt  head  of  rough   workmanship,   probably   intended   to 

represent  a  lion.  Weight  1,303  grains,  ten  Assyrian  shekels. 
On  the  forehead  is  the  numeral  J,  "  30,"  implying  a  unit  of 
a  third  of  a  shekel.  Or  again  it  may  be  on  the  Persian 
basis,  representing  30  ^i^iglos  (43*4). 
70^4.  Blue  glass  scarab,  from  Sakkara  (1883).  It  weighs  933*3 
grains,  and  is  therefore  7^  shekels,  or  ^  mina.  Unit  I34'42 
grains,    (For  form,  see  7059.) 

7055.  Green  serpentine,  oblong,  inscribed   11,   and  possibly  also 

inscribed  with  hieroglyphs.  It  now  weighs  4985  grains, 
but  the  original  weight  was  about  5025.  It  is  thus  two 
double  Assyrian  shekels  (unit  zsi'35). 

7056.  Bronze  duck,  with  head  forward.     Around  the  neck  are  one 

and-a-half  turns  of  bronze  wire.  This  was  added  to  bring 
the  object  up  to  the  correct  weight — two  shekels.  It  weighs 
i66'7  grains  now,  and  originally  about  356.    Cairo,  t885. 

7057.  Bronze  duck's  head,  weighing  138  grains,  or  probably  125 

originally,  i.t.,  one  Assyrian  shekel. 
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7058.  Small  bronze  lion,  coochant,  with  loop  at  back.     Weight  63*9 

grains,  originally  6i'5,  Le^  half  a  shekel  of  135  grains.  It 
was  obtained  at  Tjre  in  1882. 

7059.  White  g^ass  scaiab,  from  Sakkara{  1 883).    It  weighs  63  grains 
one  half  shekel 

7060.  Deep  blue  glass  scanb,  obtained  in  Egjpt  in  1885.    It  weighs 

61  grains,  />.,  one  half  shekel.    (For  fonn,  see  7059.) 

7061.  Bronze  duck,  head  forward.    One  third  of  an  Assyrian  shekel, 

40  grains.     (For  form,  see  7081.) 

7062.  White  quartz,  duck  form,  weight   i6'2  grains,  one  eighth  of 

a  shekel  of  i39'6  grains.  It  was  purchased  at  Cairo  in 
1884.    (For  form,  see  7034,  7053-) 

The  Attic  Drachma  Standard.     (Plate  V.) 

7063.  Limestone,   square,   rounded  edges,   from  Quft.     It  weighs 

'SfS^S  grains,  or,  anciently,  13,573,  and 's  inscribed  nnnnfl 
"50,"  i.e,  fifty  tetrad rachmse.      Unit  6786  x  4  =  371*46. 

7064.  Bronze  bull,  filled  with  lead  through  a  small  hole  on  the  under 

side.  It  weighs  3,760  grains,  or  perhaps  originally  3,790, 
It  is  thus  40  drachmEB  of  6975  grains,  or  it  may  be  30 
kedets. 

7065.  Bronze  bull's  head,  in  a  bad  sute  of  preservation.     It  has 

been  filled  with  lead,  but  a  portion  has  fallen  out,  making 
the  weight — now  2,516  grains — anciently  about  2,720,  i>., 
40  Attic  drachmEB  of  68  grains. 

7066.  Hfematite  bear's  head,  weighing  1,344  grains,  i>.,  20  Attic 

drachmae  of  67-2  grains. 

7067.  Bronze,  well  preserved  bull's  head,  filled  with  lead.     It  comes 

from  Tell-el-Amama,  and  weighs  i,3S3'7  grains,  or  originally 
1,352,  »>.,  20  drachmffi  of  67'6  grains.     P.A.  31. 

7068.  Bronze  gazelle,  couchant.     Around  the  neck  some  bands  of 

bronze  wire  have  been  added,  bringing  the  original  weight 
up  to  about  334  grains.  Since  cleaning  it  weighs  309-5 
grains.     It  is  thus  five  drachma:  (66-8). 

7069.  A  XXVIth  dynasty  weight,  inscribed  HQ?^i  '^■l-'Aa 

seHeruza,  "Aa-tha,  son  of  Heruza."    It  weighs  676-9  grains, 
i.e.,  ten  Attic  drachmae  of  67-69  unit.     It  is  made  of  burnt 
syenite.     Found  at  Memphis, 
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7080.  Haematite,  from  Quft.     It  weighs  225*2,  i>.,  one  shekel. 

7081.  Syenite,   oblong,    inscribed  Z^  "^J*    It  comes  from  Q 

and  weighs  ii7'4.     It  is  thus  half  of  a  shekel  of  234*8, 

7082.  Copper  duck,  filled  with  lead.     It  weighs  208*6  grains, 

anciently  217,  and  its  value  is  one  shekel. 

7083.  Small  bronze  lion,  couchant,  on  a  plinth.     One  shekel, 

grains,  originally  221. 

7084.  Bronze  hedgehog,  weighing   1137  grains,  or  originally  i 

/>.,  half  of  a  shekel  of  216  grains. 

7085.  Bronze   frog,  obtained  in  Lower   Egypt  in  i88i«     It  r 

weighs  1 24' I  grains,  and  originally  about  116,  />.,  one  1 
Phoenician  shekel. 

7086.  Bronze  bull,  couchant     Weight  58*5  grains,  or  originally 

/.^.,  one  quarter  shekel  of  228  grains. 

It  will  be  best  to  mention  here  a  set  of  six  lead  weights  founc 
Tell  el-Amarna,  together  with  a  glass  whorl,  patterned  in  blue  £ 
yellow.     They  are  of  the  Roman  period  (Constantine  age),   2 
their  values  are  on  the  basis  of  the  sfa/er  or  half  shekel  of 
Ptolemaic  system,  derived  from  the  Phoenician.    They  are  inscril 

respectively  I,  ||,  |||,  ,",,  |||,  and  ||||||,  and  their  weights  will 
seen  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article,  or  in  P.A.  31.  A  skei 
of  them  has  not  been  published  before,    (See  Plate  VI.) 

The  Persian  Siglos  Standard.     (Plate  VII.) 

7087.  Limestone,  from  Quft,  inscribed  1 1 1 1 1  '*  5."    It  weighs  1,687 

or  anciently  1,692  grains,  t'.e.,  five/our-siglos  units, 

7088.  Haematite,  weighing  34855  grains,  i.e.,  four  siglos  of  87* 

grains. 

7089.  Haematite,  head  of  a  man,  roughly  carved,  flat  at  back. 

comes  from  Quft,  and  weighs  352  grains,  which  would  ma 
its  value  four  88-grain  siglos.     It  may,  however,  have  be 
broken  off  at  the  neck  from  a  more  complete  figure,  and 
this  case  the  value  is,  of  course,  unknown. 

7090.  Copper  lion,  couchant,  from  Cairo.     It  weighs  3487  grair 

and  is  four  87'i7-grain  siglos. 

7091.  Bronze  frog,  from  Alexandria.     It  weighs  183*6,  or  original 

172  grains,  and  is  thus  two  86-grain  Persian  siglos.     (F 
form  see  7085.) 
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The  iEGiNETAN  Drachma  Standard.    (Plate  VII.) 

7092.  Basalt,  oblong,  rough  work,  inscribed  1 1 1 1 1 1  ^'  6."     It  now 

weighs  1,178*4  grains,  and  anciently  1,181.  This  gives  a 
unit  of  98*42  X  2  =  196*83,  and  makes  the  value  six  double 
iEginetan  drachmae. 

7093.  Bronze,  ornamental  design,  flat  at  the  back.     It  is  inscribed 

on  the  outer  edge  1 1 1 1,  and  weighs  180  grains,  or  originally 

184.     The  unit  is  thus  46  x  2  =  92,  and  its  value  four  half 

» 

^ginetan  drachmae  of  light  weight 

7094.  Haematite,  representing  a  conventionalized  tortoise,  or  perhaps 

a  shell.    Weight  92*3  grains,  <>.,  one  light  drachma. 

7095.  Bronze  tortoise,  with  loop  on  the  back.     It  weighs  88*2,  but  by 

the  form  it  must  undoubtedly  be  ^ginetan— of  a  fraudulent 
value. 

This  completes  the  weights  which  have  been  selected  for  this 
article.  In  order  that  the  material  may  be  easily  evident  to  the  eye, 
a  table,  constructed  on  similar  lines  to  those  appearing  in  the 
Memoirs,  is  appended.  The  numbers  under  7000  are  already 
published ;  the  new  material  begins  with  No.  7000. 


The  Egyptian  Kedet  Standard. 


No. 

Material. 

Inscription. 

Ancient 
Weight. 

+ 

Unit, 

4916 

Limestone  ... 

H" 

22,860 

150 

1524 

7CXX) 

Grey  granite 

PI  III 
*  '  II 

20,666 

150 

137-77 

7001 

Limestone  ... 

[See  plate] 

15,600 

100 

156* 

7002 

Bronze 

— 

7,926-5 

50 

158-53 

7003 

Limestone  ... 

nn 

6,000 

40 

150- 

7004 

Basalt 

nn 

S.770 

40 

144-25 
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The  Egyptian  Kedet  Standard — continued. 


No. 

Material. 

Inscription. 

Ancient 
Weight. 

+ 

Unit. 

A.  7005 

Black  quartz 

— 

3,6707 

25 

146*82 

4914 

Alabaster    ... 

nil 

2,951-3 

20 

147-6 

7006 

Basalt 

mil 

1,405-9 

10 

140-59 

7007 

Hematite    ... 

iiiiiniiiii 

1,396*6 

10 

139-66 

7008 

Bronze 

— 

1,455 

10 

145-5 

7009 

Bronze 

1,507 

10 

1507 

7010 

Syenite 

\\\\\\\\\ 

1,322 

9 

14688 

701 1 

Bronze 

— 

704-8 

5 

I4i'i6 

7012 

Bronze 

— 

770 

5 

154- 

7013 

Copper 

— 

760 

5 

152- 

7014 

Limestone  ... 

nil 

572-5 

4 

143-12 

7015 

T-ead 

III 

420 

3 

140' 

7016 

Haematite   ... 

295-5 

2 

147  75 

7017 

Bronze 

— 

312 

2 

156- 

7018 

Bronze     and 
lead 

— 

307 

2 

153*5 

7019 

Slate 

0 

139-3 

— 

139-3 

7020 

Basalt 

0 

156- 

156- 

7021 

Bronze 

— 

148' 

148- 

7022 

Serpentine  ... 

1 

707 

X2 

141-4 

7023 

Steatite 

mil 
iiiii 

70-1 

X2 

140*2 

7024 

Quartz  crystal 

747 

X2 

149*4 

7025 

Bronze 

729 

X2 

145*8 

7026 

Hxmatite    .. 

— 

35-2 

X4 

140*8 

7027 

Haematite   ... 

1 1 1 1 

38-25 

X4 

153- 

7028 

Serpentine  ... 

36*2 

X4 

144-8 
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No.     1     M>temL 

InscripticMi. 

Andent 
Weight. 

- 

UniL 

49» 

Umetlooe  ... 

nnn 

13,040 

60 

1007 

7M9 

Limestone  ... 

w 

'0.453 

SO 

209-06 

4M2 

Limestone  ... 

^"1 

8,550 

40 

8137 

7030 

Limestone  ... 

nftn 

6,431 

30 

214-3 

roji 

Steatite       ... 

mn 

6.475 

30 

2IS-S3 

roja 

Limestone  .. 

III 

6.450 

30 

215- 

B-  7033 

AlabMier    ... 

niii 

3,850 

19 

202-6 

c.  7034 

Alabaster    ... 

iiiiiiiii 

3.8o> 

18 

II I -u 

703s 

Limestone  ... 

■III 

'.509 

8 

I8S-62 

7036 

Basalt 

TfT 

1.275-6 

6 

212-6 

D.  7037 

Serpentine  ... 

^ 

1,003-6 

S 

200-S* 

7038 

Limestone  ... 

II 

841-9 

4 

210-47 

7039 

Basalt 

II 

416-3 

* 

2081s 

70*0 

Steatite 

T 

419 

> 

209s 

7041 

Umestone  ... 

0 

438-4 

a 

2i4-a 

704a 

Steatite 

T 

Sia-S 

ti 

215-1 

7043 

Sandstone   ... 

- 

437-a 

« 

218-6 

7044 

Steal  ite 

r=i 

"947 

- 

1947 

704s 

Alabaster    ... 

0 

»i- 

- 

3fli' 

7046 

Malachite   ... 

- 

»s-6 

- 

2056 

7047 

7048 

Hiemaiiie  ... 
Steatite       .. 

1 

199-4 
96-7 

XJ 

199-4 
193-4 

7049 

Limestone  ... 

SOI 

X4 

200-4 

70S0 

Copper 

- 

50- 

M 

200-4 
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The  Assyrian  Shekel  Standard. 


No. 


MateriaL 


Inscription. 


Andent 
Weight. 


Unit. 


7051 

7052 

E.  7053 

7054 

7055 
7056 

7057 
7058 

7059 

7060 

7061 

7062 


Syenite 

Haematite    ... 

Basalt 

Blue  glass    ... 

Serpentine  ... 

Bronze 

Bronze 

Bronze 

White  glass.. 

Blue  glass  ... 

Bronze 

White  quartz 


J^^ljoD.n 


II 


37,900 

300 

2,580 

20 

1,302 

10 

933*2 

74 

502-5 

4 

256 

2 

125 

— 

62*5 

X2 

63 

X2 

61 

X2 

40 

>^3 

l6'2 

x8 

126*3 

129* 

130*2 

124*42 

125*62 

128* 

125' 

125* 

126' 

122* 

120* 

129*6 


The  Attic  Drachma  Standard. 


7063 

Limestone  ... 

F.  7064 

Bronze  and 
lead 

7065 

Bronze  and 
lead 

7066 

Haematite    ... 

7067 

Bronze  and 
lead 

7068 

Bronze 

7069 

Burnt  Syenite 

7070 

Haematite    ... 

G.  7071 

Bronze 

r\nn(\(\ 


ni?^i 


13,573 
2,790 

2,720 

1,344 
1,352 

334 
676*9 

268*7 
133 


200 
40 

40 

20 
20 


10 

4 

2 


67*86 
6975 

68* 

67*2 
67*6 

66*8 

67*69 

67*17 
66*5 
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The  Phcenician  Shekel  Standard. 


No. 

Material. 

1      Inscription. 

Andent. 

- 

UniL 

707* 

LimeMone  ... 

nn 

9,030 

40 

325-7 

H.7073 

Bronu 

^ 

3,600 

"i 

3o8- 

7074 

LimeMone  ... 

III 

1,386 

6 

331  ■ 

7075 

Banlt 

III 

1.38a 

6 

230-33 

7076 

Bb5«1I 

^si^T" 

451-8 

' 

225-9 

7077 

Btonze 

- 

4*0 

' 

3:0- 

7078 

Slate 

1 

ajia 

- 

23' a 

7079 

Btowe        ... 

'3' 

- 

231- 

7080 

HnmatiM    ... 

MS-3 

- 

335-a 

7081 

Srenite 

:^ 

117-4 

xz 

334-8 

7082 

Co^    and 

- 

117 

- 

317- 

7083 

BronM 

- 

331 

- 

70S4 

Btoiue         ... 

- 

108 

Xi 

3i6- 

70SS 

BroDie 

- 

116 

X3 

232- 

7086 

Bronte 

- 

57 

X4 

228- 

The  Persian  Siglos  Stakdard. 


7087 

Limestone  ... 

7088 

HKiEalite   ... 

7089 

Hsemalile     .. 

7090 

Copper 

7091 

Bronze 

1,69a 

30 

348-55 

4 

3Sa- 

4 

348-7 

4 

173- 

' 

«4-6 
87-14 


THE  EGYPTIAN  KEDEl 


ho. 

7003 


.0 


I  KAT  STANDARD. 


Ftx.  Sti.  BiHL  At.L.  ZV...  1901. 


TDiS 


Twa         7H3 


ToaS  7«»7 


COI-D    STANDARD. 

a 
*i*^^-.     l*il*    '    fin, 


THE     GOLD     STANDARD— cenfiwe^. 


ft-  a  ;_< 


7*47  MS 

Gold-dust  Mkasurbs.    From  Naqoda. 


rm  70S 


THE   ASSYRIAN   SHEKEL  STANDARD. 


§•  f^v0ti^ 


THE    ASSYRIAN    SHEKEL    STANDARD-wo«^/«a<'if. 


70S7  7058 

7 
THE  ATTIC  DRACHMA  STANDARD. 


(^.^^r\^\(\ 


70M 


THE  PHCENICIAN  SHEKEL  STANDARD. 


A  A 


Lrad  Weights  and  a  Glass  Whorl.     From  Tpll-el-Amftma. 

C^         i^         €^ 


THE    PERSIAN    SIGLOS  STANDARD. 


THE    ^GINETAN     DRACHMA    STANDARD. 
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The  iEciNETAN  Drachma  Standard. 


No. 

Material. 

Inscription. 

Ancient 
Weight. 

• 
• 

Unit. 

7092 

Basalt 

mill 

1,181 

12 

98-42 

7093 

Bronze 

nil 

184 

2 

92- 

7094 

Haematite    .. 

923 

92-3 

709s 

Bronze 

— 

88-2 

88-2 

The  Set  of  Six  Stater  Weights.     (Plate  VI,  see  p.  389.) 


Lead 


null 
Mini 

III 
III 

II 
III 

III 
11 
I 


1,377 

12 

694 

6 

564 

5 

347 

3 

226 

2 

190 

? 

1 147 
II57 

1 12-8 

II57 

113* 
190* 


In  the  above  table,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the  weights,  A.  may 
be  30  shekels  of  122-35  grains ;  B.  was  originally  30  shekels  of  128*33  grains ; 
C.  was  originally  30  shekels  of  126*73  grains ;  D.  is  also  8  shekels  of  125*32 
grains ;  £.  may  be  30  half  siglos  (43-4  grains) ;  F.  may  be  20  kedets  ;  G.  may  be 
a  heavy  shekel ;  and  H.  is  in  other  words  50  Phoenician  drachmae  of  52  grains. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  CONCERNING  DIANA  OF  THE 

EPHESIANS. 

By  Seymour  de  Ricci. 

The  following  remarkable  bilinguar  inscription  was  found  in  1898 
at  Ephesus,  during  the  excavations  made  in  the  theatre  by  order 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Austrian  Government.  It  was  first 
published  by  Professor  Rudolf  Heberdey  in  the  27th  number  of  the 
1898  volume  (14th  December,  1898)  of  ih^  Anzeiger  der  philosa- 
phisch'historischen  Classe  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  in  WUn,  This  periodical  I  have  not  seen  myself,  but 
Professor  Heberdey's  article  is  reprinted  throughout  in  the  Btiblatt 
to  the  1899  /ahresheft  des  Oesterreickischen  archaeologischen  Insti- 
tutes in  Wien.*  Our  inscription  is  published  in  italics  only,  and 
Professor  Cagnat's  text  in  capitals  is  a  purely  conventional  restora- 
tion (if  not  supplied  by  private  information).t  The  inscription  is 
stated  to  be  repeated  on  a  series  of  stone  pedestals.  The  only 
difference  between  the  several  copies  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the 
pky/e  engraved  on  the  back  of  each  of  the  monuments :  '^  Aufdcr 
RiUkseite^^  says  Heberdey,  "  stehen  in  grossen  Lettem  die  Natnen  der 
PhylenP 

Here  then  is  Heberdey's  text ; — 

Dianae  Ephesiae 

etphyle  Teion 

C,  Vibius  C.  F,  Uof,  Salutaris  promag,  \  portuum  prauinc,  Siciliae 
item  promag.  fru  \  menti  mancipaiis  praef.  cohor.  Asturum  et  Callaeco  \ 
rum  trib,  mil,  leg.  XXII  primigeniae  p,f,  subprocura  \  tor  prouinc. 
Mauretaniae  Tingitanae  item  prouinc.  Belgi  \  [c^ie  Dianam  argen- 
team  item  imagines  argenteas  duas  \  [u'jnam  Lysimachi  et  aliam 
phyles  sua  pecunia  fecit  ita  ut[  omlnli  e'\cclesia  supra  bases  pone- 
rentur  ob  quam  dedicatio  \  nem  in  sortitionem  sex  philaes  consecravit 
IS  XXXIIICCCX[XX]III[S]. 

•  Column  43. 
t  /ievue  arcfUologique,  1899,  vol.  XXXV,  p.  181  ^  Annie  Epiiraphiqui^  1899, 
n.  64. 


